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Linguistic Conventions and 
Abbreviations 


Personal names 


Modern spelling of an individual’s name in their native or primary 
language is used, rather than the form most common in diplomatic 
correspondence: such as Resid Pasa for Reschid Pascha; Abdiilmecid for 
Abdul Mejid; and Anthimos rather than Anthimus or Anthime. In cases 
where an individual is known by several different names, the one that 
best reflects the public persona of the individual in question is used. 


Place names 


Modern official place-names are used rather than historic or non-official 
names: Thessaloniki rather than Selanik, Salonica, Salonique, or Solun; 
Bitola instead of Manastir; and Istanbul rather than Constantinople, 
Konstandinotpolis, or Konstantiniya. 


Religious names and geography 


An exception to the above rule is the use of Greek titles for Orthodox 
hierarchs and eparchies rather than their modern or non-Greek equiva- 
lents: so, Grigorios of Constantinople not Gregory of Istanbul; Paisios of 
Filippotipolis not Paisii of Plovdiv; and the eparchy of Tyrnovo not Tarnovo. 
In the case of Islamic institutions, practices, and objects, Turkish is used 
except for those Arabic words that have entered general English usage, 
such as Qur’an, Shari’ah, and fatwa. Similarly, Orthodox terms are given 
in Greek except when there is already a variant in common English 
usage, such as eparchy, euchologion, and patriarch. 


Dates 


Dates are given in the Gregorian calendar unless otherwise noted. 
Readers should be aware that at least three calendars were commonly 
used in the Ottoman Empire during this period: the Gregorian, the 
Julian (among Orthodox Christians), and the Islamic, so three different 
dates are possible for most documents and events. 
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xiv Linguistic Conventions and Abbreviations 


Romanization 


Greek: as per the International Standards Organization (ISO) 843: 1997, 
Type 2, transcription of Greek characters into Latin characters. 

Ottoman Turkish: Modern Turkish orthography, except that final 
unvoiced consonants are left voiced: Resid not Resit, Ahmed not Ahmet, 
Mehmed not Mehmet. 

Bulgarian: as per the Bulgarian Transliteration Act of 2009. 

Russian: as per the American Library Association — Library of Congress 
(ALA-LC). 

Armenian: As per the American Library Association - Library of 
Congress (ALA-LC). 


Abbreviations 


AGMAE Archivo General del Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores 


(Madrid) 

AHMAE Archives Historiques du Ministére des Affaires Etrangére 
(Paris) 

AVPRI Arkhiv Vneshnei Politiki Rossiiskoi Imperii (Moscow) 

BAO Basbakanlik Osmanli Arsivi (Istanbul) 

BUL Bulwer of Heydon Family Papers (NRO) 

CP Correspondance Politique (AHMAE) 

FO Foreign Office (PRO) 

fo folio 

GARF Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Rossiiskoi Federatsii (Moscow) 

HHSA Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv (Vienna) 

1, ll list, listy 

NRO Norfolk Record Office (Norwich) 

PKM Papers of Konstandinos Mousotros (YV) 


RGAVMF _ Rossiiskii Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Voenno-Morskogo 
Flota (St Petersburg) 


TNA The National Archives (London) 
YV Yennadios Vivliothiki (Athens) 


Linguistic Conventions and Abbreviations xv 


Readers should note that I use the terms ‘Orthodox community’ and 
‘Orthodox Community’ throughout to mark a subtle but important 
distinction. The lower-case ‘community’ includes all Orthodox believers 
in a particular location, whether they are Ottoman subjects or not. 
Upper-case ‘Community’, on the other hand, refers specifically to the 
Rum Millet-i, both as a formal institution and as the collectivity of 
all Orthodox subjects of the Ottoman Empire. It is in this sense that 
a Greek citizen residing in Thessaloniki would have been part of the 
‘Orthodox community’ there, and yet not a member of the ‘Orthodox 
Community’. 
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Reason in Exile: The War for 
Orthodox Christendom 


It seems almost incredible, in this enlightened age, that 
the quarrels of a few ignorant Latin and Greek monks 
... Should have been able to light up the torch of war, 
and to involve the most powerful nations in the world 
in a deadly strife; . . . but the fraud on the credulity 
of mankind is so completely established, that these 
monks have succeeded in enlisting both Europe and the 
East under their banners, carrying havoc and destruction 
in their train, perhaps unparalleled since the Crusades.1 

George Fowler, 1855 


The Crimean War was one colossal Comedy of Errors, 
in which one constantly asks oneself: Qui trompe-t-on ici, 
which is the dupe? But this comedy cost countless 
treasures and over a million human lives.” 

Friedrich Engels, 1890 


Deus vult? The Crusader spring of 1854 


In the spring of 1854, a wave of martial religiosity such as Europeans 
had not seen since the great wars of religion of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries swept over the continent from Britain to Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire. ‘It seemed’, recalled one French observer, ‘as 
though all the religious fervour left in the world had become concen- 
trated on the Eastern Question’.* The crisis at the centre of this religious 
ferment began a year earlier. At the beginning of 1853, Tsar Nicholas I 
had astonished the world by making an abrupt demand that the 
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2 The Great Powers and Orthodox Christendom 


Ottoman sultan provide him with binding guarantees that the ancient 
rights and privileges of the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire 
would remain unchanged, without exceptions and in perpetuity. This 
unexpected intrusion into Ottoman religions affairs had taken Sultan 
Abdiilmecid aback, but he reassured ‘his brother’, the tsar, that there 
were no plans to abrogate any of the privileges of the Orthodox Church. 
He conspicuously refused to sign any formal engagement to this effect, 
however. A written guarantee, he objected, would turn concessions that 
the Ottoman dynasty had made of its own free will into capitulations 
imposed by a foreign power. The Russian government rejected this 
answer and had retaliated by withdrawing its entire embassy from 
Istanbul. 

The swells of this diplomatic crisis in the Middle East had surged 
outwards, affecting all of Europe, as the Russian government used every 
means at its disposal to secure the binding guarantee of Orthodox 
rights that it desired. On 2 July 1853, Nicholas I took the momentous 
step of sending an army across the Prut river that separated Russia’s 
south-western frontier from the Ottoman dependencies of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. He assured the rest of Europe that this was to be only 
a temporary occupation and that the treaties of Adrianople (1829) 
and St Petersburg (1834) entitled Russia to carry out such an action. 
As soon as the sultan had come to his senses, Russia would vacate the 
Danubian Principalities without any prejudice to Ottoman sovereignty 
over them. These promises convinced neither the Ottomans nor most of 
the courts of Europe of Nicholas’s peaceful intentions and international 
tensions quickly escalated. Despite repeated expressions of goodwill 
from both parties to the dispute, events drifted inexorably over the 
autumn and winter of 1853 towards what The Times predicted would 
be ‘a sacred war’ in the East between Nicholas at the head of a militant 
Orthodox Christendom and an Islamic world led by the Ottoman 
sultan and caliph.* 

In St Petersburg, the Russian government made no bones about the 
religious character and origins of the approaching conflict. Nicholas I 
loudly insisted upon the piety of his motives and claimed that it was 
Russia’s legal right, by one reading of the ambiguous terms of the 1774 
Treaty of Kticiik Kaynarca, to intervene with the Ottoman government 
on behalf of his co-religionists in the East. Russian newspapers carried 
declarations of the emperor’s resolve not to shrink from his religious 
duty when the rights of the Orthodox Church were being trampled 
upon in the lands of its birth. Holy Russia had no choice but to take up 
arms in a spirit of piety and charity to protect fellow Christians living 
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under the Ottoman yoke. ‘Russia has not forgotten God!’ Nicholas 
thundered in one such manifesto.* ‘We march’, he declared in another, 
‘to the defence of the Orthodox Faith’.° 

Most Russians — and the lower classes in particular — greeted these 
manifestos and Russia’s formal declaration of war on 1 November with 
what one foreign correspondent described as ‘fanatical enthusiasm’: 
‘When the manifesto became publicly known here, numerous Russians 
were seen to fall on their knees in the open street and pray for blessings 
on their great Czar, the defender of the Orthodox Faith, the war-like 
champion of their holy Russia.’? Another foreign visitor noted that: 
‘The Greek cross appears everywhere as the sanctifying symbol of the 
present war; and on every side we hear the words repeated of “Orthodox 
Faith”, “Holy Confidence”, “Holy Russia”, etc. Texts from the scriptures 
have come to be mingled with the jargon of the fashionable saloons.’® 
Newspapers and sermons preached from pulpits across the country 
reminded Russians that the Turks were ‘persecutors of the Christian 
faith’ and ‘insulters of the Holy Places’.? Such rhetoric stiffened the 
resolve of enlisted soldiers and produced a flood of peasant volunteers 
who, much to the horror of the Russian government, abandoned their 
fields in order to enlist.1° 

The Russian upper classes approached the coming war with a greater 
sense of foreboding, but they too considered the struggle a duty imposed 
by religion and honour. Conservatives, such as the ‘Old Russian Party’ 
within the bureaucracy and the Slavophiles in literary circles, went 
further and embraced the conflict as a God-given opportunity to change 
Russia itself. Officially, Russian policy aimed merely to safeguard the 
rights of Orthodoxy in the Near East. Russian nationalists, however, 
wanted to cast aside the limitations that Russia had imposed upon its 
own foreign policy since the Napoleonic Wars and to advance manfully 
towards its rightful place as master of the Mediterranean. Conquest of 
the Balkans was, they felt, part of a world-historical mission. Mikhail 
Pogodin, the most important Russian journalist of the period, argued 
forcefully to both his sovereign and to the reading public that Russia’s 
moment had come to advance interests that were at one and the same 
time ‘Russian, Slavic, European, Christian!’: 


As Russians, we must seize Constantinople for our own security. As 
Slavs, we must free millions of our elder kinsmen, coreligionists, 
enlighteners, and benefactors. As Europeans, we must drive out the 
Turks. As Orthodox Christians, we must preserve the Eastern Church 
and return to Hagia Sophia her ecumenical cross.1! 


4 The Great Powers and Orthodox Christendom 


Other prominent writers lent their pens to this messianic vision. The 
Slavophile Alexei Khomiakov thus urged his countrymen to humble their 
pride, repent, and become fit instruments of God’s work in the coming 
conflict. In a poem from 1854 entitled simply To Russia, he exhorted 
Russians to embrace the war as a cleansing fire: 


Arise then, faithful to your mission, 

And rush into the flames of bloody battle! 

Fight with cunning for your brethren, 

Holding aloft the banner of God with a firm hand. 
Smite with the sword — the sword of God!!? 


The nations of the earth were all waiting for Russia to sally forth as an 
avenging angel, with ‘love in her soul, thunder in her right hand’, to 
free the suffering Christians of the Balkans.'3 

In the Balkan Peninsula itself, many ordinary Orthodox Christians 
shared this apocalyptic vision of the confrontation between Russia, 
the Ottoman Empire, and the latter’s Western allies, even as the 
Serbian, Greek, and Montenegrin governments professed their official 
neutrality. Greeks noted that exactly 400 years had elapsed since the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. Surely, Providence had chosen 
this historic anniversary to set a term to the humiliation of Orthodox 
Christendom. Pamphleteers in the Kingdom of Greece breathlessly 
predicted a Russian invasion of the Ottoman Empire and the formation 
of a united Orthodox front against the manifold enemies of Christ — a 
motley group that one writer identified as ‘Mohammed and the Pope, 
Luther and Calvin, Voltaire and Copernicus’.'4 ‘Despotism is finished’, 
he predicted, ‘freedom, the Church of Christ and Orthodoxy shall shine 
forth!’!s 

Inspired by such hopes, thousands of Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Romanians began as early as the summer of 1853 to ask the Russian 
government for permission to enlist under the banner of their common 
faith.1° Greek volunteers in Iasi, the capital of Moldavia, petitioned the 
tsar to accept them into his army since, as right-believing Christians, 
they could no longer ‘remain mere onlookers in this contest for the 
Faith’.!”? The Russian government responded by creating the Nicholas I 
Legion, composed entirely of Balkan Christian volunteers. Over the 
next two years, these Orthodox legionnaires would fight against the 
forces of their own sultan on the Danubian front and in the Crimea.'® 

Spirits ran especially high in the Kingdom of Greece, where both 
government and populace entertained unrealistic expectations that 
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the time had come to transform their tiny state into the nucleus of a 
resurrected Byzantine Empire. The Greek government sponsored the 
formation of paramilitary bands and fomented insurrections all along 
its border with the Ottoman Empire in Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia. 
The captain of one such band told local Christians that Ottoman rule 
was finished; every able-bodied man must take up arms and go to meet 
the conquering Russian army. The tsar himself would come 


to meet us with all his compatriots bearing laurels in their hands, 
and the priests will bless us and our banners with the cross. The lit- 
tle Father of Olympus will prepare lambs and fresh water for us, and 
after having eaten and drunk the following day we will go to chant 
the liturgy in the church of Hagia Sophia [in Istanbul].1° 


When the French and British ambassadors to Athens tried to convince 
King Otto of Greece and his queen to disavow these provocations, they 
were shocked to find the royal couple stubbornly defiant. Otto proved 
impervious to all their arguments and countered that: ‘I am a Christian! 
I cannot but sympathize with my people and with the Christians who 
labour under the yoke of the natural enemies of Christianity, and 
I would hope that every Christian government and people shared the 
same sentiments’.”° 

This crusading mood in the Orthodox world was mirrored among 
Muslims, who responded to the developing crisis with an enthusiasm 
strongly tinged by religious fervour.”! Beginning in the fall of 1853, tens 
of thousands of conscripts and volunteers of every age made their way 
to the Ottoman capital from every corner of the empire: Arabs from the 
Middle East, Berbers from North Africa, Tirkmen from the Anatolian 
plateau, Albanian mountaineers from the Balkans, and Circassian refu- 
gees impatient to avenge the Russian conquest of their homelands in 
the northern Caucasus.”* The constant parade of exotic arrivals made it 
seem as though the Muslim world had risen as one. Even old men were 
caught up in the spirit of volunteerism, as grey-bearded elders showed 
up for duty equipped with antique lances, kettledrums, and flintlocks. 
The fancy of the public was particularly struck by the arrival from the 
wilds of Cilicia of a mounted band of Kurds, who had put aside their 
feud with the Ottoman state to fight under the banner of the Prophet 
against the Russian infidels. Their aged chieftainess, Kara Fatma Hanum, 
caused a sensation by riding into Istanbul at the head of her men on an 
Arab charger, armed and unveiled.” As one English reporter reported 
breathlessly: ‘the Turkish invasion of Europe has been repeated anew’.”4 
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European statesmen rightly feared that the jihadist enthusiasm of 
‘Turks of the Old School’ would render the search for peace more dif- 
ficult.25 From the end of September 1853, volunteers thronged the 
streets of Istanbul in high spirits, demanding to be led out against the 
foe.2° Discontented teachers and students from the religious colleges 
of the capital leavened this inchoate movement and helped to articu- 
late its complaints. In the lead-up to the festival of Eid al-Adha on 
10 September 1853, a group of 35-40 members of the religious estab- 
lishment submitted a formal petition to the Ottoman Supreme Council 
of Judicial Ordinances (Meclis-i Vala).?” The petitioners confronted the 
council with a collection of scriptural references, which they used to 
recall the sultan and his ministers to their duty of avenging the insults 
that Russia had heaped upon Islam. The demeanour of the volunteers 
and their supporters threatened serious unrest should the government 
not commit itself in short order to a declaration of war. The council 
of ministers bowed under these pressures and recommended that the 
sultan open hostilities. 

In the official Ottoman proclamation of war on 26 September, how- 
ever, the government was careful to justify this act on the grounds of 
political principle rather than faith.?® It pointed out that the sultan 
had met all of Russia’s legitimate requests, that Russia’s interpretation 
of the Treaty of Ktictik Kaynarca was incorrect, and that the tsar’s 
demands were an affront ‘to the sovereign rights and independence’ of 
all the diverse peoples of the empire - Christians and Jews as much as 
Muslims.”? The Ottoman government, in other words, emphasized that 
it was going to war in defense not of Islam but of modern, secular norms 
of international relations. The sultan’s ministers therefore expressed 
their hope that other states would look past any sectarian differences 
and come to the assistance of a neighbour who had been wronged. 

While the Ottoman government thus sought to present the war to 
Europe as a purely political dispute, it used Islam at home and in the 
rest of the Muslim world to mobilize support.*° Around the same time 
as their secular declaration of war, for example, the council of ministers 
pointedly requested a legal opinion on the righteousness of the conflict 
from the highest Islamic authority in the empire, the seyhtilislam.*+ 
The latter, Arif Hikmet Bey Effendi, responded with a fatwa declaring 
it a religious duty (farz) incumbent on all Muslims ‘to strive and do 
battle’ against the unbelieving tsar who ‘violated the borders of the 
lands of Islam with ruinous intent’.* The response of the Islamic world 
to this appeal was mixed. On the one hand, most rulers from Morocco 
to Bukhara declared their neutrality, but ordinary Muslims as far away 
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as the Caucasus, India, and Southeast Asia were clearly sympathetic to 
the Ottoman cause.*? Reports from Mecca indicated that support was 
nearly universal among hajj pilgrims, and one Times correspondent 
warned that ‘religious fanaticism had not risen so high for centuries’ 
in the Holy Cities.*4 Some political rivals such as Abbas Pasha of Egypt 
even agreed to put aside their differences with the Ottomans in order 
to present a united front against the Russian threat. The bey of Tunis, 
only nominally a vassal of the sultan, felt so strongly that he sent an 
expeditionary force to Istanbul of 4,000 infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
troops at his own expense.*° Clearly, for most Muslims the conflict with 
Russia was indeed a struggle fi sabil Allah — in the way of God. 

The religious aspect of the conflict aroused considerably cooler 
reactions in Western Europe, especially at the state level. Indeed, it 
was the religious aspect of the conflict that Western statesmen most 
deplored. The Austrian foreign minister, Count Buol, thus issued a state- 
ment in the summer of 1853 specifically deploring the manner in which 
the Russian government had turned its quarrel with the Ottomans into 
‘a crusade in favour of the Anatolian Church — a crusade for which there 
is no assignable motive, as in recent times there have been no instances 
of the Greek Christians in Turkey being oppressed by the Porte’.*° The 
British and French allies of the sultan were even more explicit on this 
point. Queen Victoria was careful to specify in the British declaration 
of war on 28 March 1854 that her government was not taking up arms 
for any religious purpose but ‘in defence of an ally whose territory is 
invaded, and whose dignity and independence are assailed’. The queen 
further expressed her hope that all combatants would refrain from 
making faith-based appeals and that time would confound and expose 
the true motives of those who were abusing Christianity to conceal ‘an 
aggression undertaken in disregard of its holy precepts, and of its pure 
and beneficent spirit’.3” In Paris the foreign minister of the day, Drouyn 
de l’Huys, could barely master his exasperation at the manner in which 
‘fanaticism’ had magnified a minor squabble into an international 
crisis. He lamented in a circular to the French diplomatic corps: 


Our epoch, however troubled, had at least been exempt from one of 
the evils that most afflicted the world in former days - I mean the 
wars of religion. Now, however, an echo of these disastrous times 
is made to resound in the ears of the Russian people. There is an 
affectation of opposing the cross to the crescent, and an appeal is 
made to fanaticism for that support which cannot be obtained from 
reason.*8 
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The sheer fact of the alliance after 28 March between Catholic France, 
Protestant Britain, and the Ottoman Caliphate seemed to prove that the 
conflict was not a new incarnation of the age-old struggle between Cross 
and Crescent. Western statesmen were apprehensive, however, that a 
war begun for secular motives might still mutate into a religious one. 
In Britain, for example, conservatives worried that British troops might 
end up on the wrong side of a war of Christian liberation against Muslim 
oppression. Were British soldiers really ready, several MPs asked, to fire 
on fellow Christians who sought only to escape Ottoman tyranny?” 

Outside the confines of parliament and chancery, Western Christians 
were more willing than their leaders to embrace the religious dimen- 
sions of the coming war. The conflict was thus popular among French 
Catholics for reasons that went well beyond Napoleonic grudges or 
raisons d’état. In the words of Bishop Antoine de Salinis of Amiens, 
Russia was ‘the born enemy of Christian Europe’ and of the values that 
all Catholics held dear.*° He therefore directed his clergy to pray for the 
victory of French arms, as ‘this war is from God’.*! In Paris, Archbishop 
Marie-Dominique-Auguste Sibour called for a crusade against the ‘new 
barbarism’ emanating from the Orthodox world. He urged French 
soldiers to adopt the crusading battle cry Deus vult — God wills it —- 
in self-conscious imitation of their countrymen from the eleventh 
century.*? Among the French laity, the conservative authors of books 
with such provocative titles as Russia under the Ban of the Universe and 
of Catholicism and Catholicism or Barbarism pointed out that even if 
France was not going to war officially in the name of Catholicism, the 
interests of France and of global Catholicism in this case were indistin- 
guishable.* In the Middle Ages, as one such writer noted, the Crusaders 
had pursued religious ends and, in the process, had advanced French 
political interests. In the present war, those dynamics were reversed but 
‘at bottom...the two interests are always united’: ‘Thus the Eastern War 
is to some extent a holy war, if not in the eyes of diplomats, then in the 
eyes of the people’.*# 

Even opponents of Napoleon III and of the clerical party in French 
politics readily accepted that there was something objectionable and 
dangerous in Russia’s connection with the Christians of the Ottoman 
Empire. This attitude was rooted in French understandings of Orthodoxy 
itself as an artificial creation of the Russian state -something akin to a 
pseudo-religious ‘special section’ of the tsarist autocracy, rather than a 
proper religion in its own right. Liberals thus had little difficulty agree- 
ing with conservatives that I’Eglise greco-slave and la Russie sainte were 
authoritarian institutions antithetical to the most deeply held values 
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and beliefs of Frenchmen. As one professor at the Ecole préparatoire 
de Médecine in Tours declared in a piece of doggerel on the outbreak 
of war: 


The tsar of Russia, as both pontiff and king, 
Is the enemy of our Christendom. 

His Orthodoxy is despotism, whereas 

God gave us holy liberty.*® 


The one voice strikingly absent from this chorus was that of the Papacy 
itself. In an encyclical issued on 1 August 1854, Pope Pius IX limited 
himself to calling for prayers that God ‘banish war to the ends of the 
earth and remove all disagreements from Christian princes, [granting] 
peace and tranquillity’.*¢ At first glance, the pope’s reluctance to assume 
leadership of this new crusade seems strange. The explanation lies in 
the Vatican’s desire to maintain good relations with Tsar Nicholas, who 
held in his hands the fate of millions of Polish, Lithuanian, Belarusian, 
and Ukrainian Catholics. The emperor’s personal hostility towards 
Catholicism made the need for papal circumspection all the more acute. 
Nicholas had already outlawed Byzantine-rite Catholicism through- 
out most of his empire in 1839 and had placed various restrictions 
and impositions upon Latin-rite Catholicism in Congress Poland.” 
Relations between St Petersburg and Rome improved with the signing 
of an accomodamento between the two in 1847, but there was no tell- 
ing how the tsar would react should the Papacy openly endorse a war 
against him. Another consideration for Pius IX was the internal fragility 
of the Papal States following the upheavals of 1848-49, when the 
short-lived Roman Republic of Giuseppe Mazzini had briefly caused 
the papal government to flee into exile. Pius IX thus had no interest in 
promoting fresh disturbances. For the duration of the Crimean War he 
would mirror the stance of Austria by maintaining watchful neutrality 
and calling for peace.*® Jesuit periodicals like Civilta Cattolica were more 
candid, however, in expressing a sympathetic view of the conflict that 
most Catholics assumed was closer to the true feelings of their pontiff. 

Protestants on either side of the Atlantic were more sharply divided 
than Catholics on the religious significance of the war. Some - 
particularly in America - questioned the righteousness of any alliance 
with ‘the Turk’ and expressed concern for the welfare of Ottoman 
Christians.°° In general, however, the majority of English-speaking 
Protestants viewed the war as being ‘religious’ in a broader, moral- 
ethical sense. As the aggrieved party, in other words, it was the sultan 
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who was truly righteous, while the tsar, by his aggression, was acting 
the infidel. In such a contest, Providence called the Anglo-Saxon race 
to bring a higher standard of morality to international affairs by rebuk- 
ing the Russian bully and defending the weak.*! In this spirit of manly 
rectitude, the British Parliament declared an official day of ‘Solemn Fast, 
Humiliation and Prayer’ on 26 April 1854, during which churches and 
chapels across the land were packed to overflowing. The archbishop 
of Canterbury carefully avoided calling this war holy; yet he warmly 
assured the crowds that there had never been a time ‘when we could 
more justly and with a safer conscience invoke the blessing of God 
upon Her Majesty’s arms’.°? 

Other Protestant clergymen sought to assuage the consciences of their 
compatriots about the coming war. In a sermon upon the embarkation 
of the Coldstream Guards, for example, the Anglican minister George 
Croly reassured his countrymen that there was little about Eastern 
Orthodoxy to excite their sympathy. The Orthodox Church, he declared, 
had long ago fallen into the extremes of theological error and priestcraft. 
It ‘had since run a race of superstition, side by side with Rome’.®? Many 
preachers characterized Orthodoxy as ‘essentially a persecuting religion’, 
hostile to the Word of God, to political liberty, and to religious toler- 
ance.°*4 In contrast to the Ottoman sultan who allowed missionaries to 
operate relatively freely in the East, tsarism notoriously opposed the dif- 
fusion of the Word of God in Russia. Missionaries even speculated that 
an Allied victory might open up dazzling new prospects for the dissemi- 
nation of the Gospel - perhaps the evangelization of the entire Eurasian 
continent. One Evangelical writer thus exulted to see that: 


The car of freedom, drawn by the British lion, is in motion. May it 
never stop till it has run over and conquered all the nations of the 
earth! ... Go on, Britannia, go on! March through the nations in the 
greatness of thy strength; victory shall go before thee, justice, mercy 
and truth shall follow after; blow the trumpet of liberty; trample in 
the dust the tyrant and the oppressor; crush them beneath thy char- 
iot wheels, never more to rise; proclaim deliverance to the people; 
chase away error, superstition, and ignorance, and in every city and 
hamlet set up an altar of pure worship to God.°* 


Debating the ‘Northern sin’: Why the Crimean War? 


Observers both at the time and since have wondered how affairs had 
reached such a pass: how had Europe become caught up in what the 
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historian Orlando Figes has recently dubbed its ‘last Crusade’?°° Alfred 
Tennyson, having invited a close friend to visit him on the Isle of Wight 
in January1854, imagined in an anticipatory poem that their ‘honest 
talk’ must naturally turn to this very question as they observed British 
warships slipping in and out of the Solent from his home overlooking 
the strait: 


We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war begin; 
Dispute the claims, arrange the chances; 
Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win: 

Or whether war’s avenging rod 

Shall lash all Europe into blood®” 


The mystery was all the more vexing for the fact that 40 years of peace 
had made war between the Great Powers of Europe - let alone between 
its great religious faiths - seem an apparition from the distant past. As 
one British journalist lamented shortly after the outbreak of hostilities: 


We had begun to flatter ourselves that [wars and plagues] were inci- 
dent to a phase of civilization which we had outgrown, and would 
in future be confined to the semi-barbarous East, or the yet untamed 
West . . . [We] have seen imbroglio after imbroglio, in which war 
seemed absolutely inevitable, solved by diplomacy instead; revolu- 
tion after revolution, pregnant with the seeds of universal conflict, 
terminated either entirely without fighting, or with only a temporary 
and partial campaign; . . . till an almost universal feeling has grown 
up that some peaceful way will be found out of every quarrel, some 
peaceful solution of every dilemma.*® 


It was particularly difficult to understand why, of all the quarrels con- 
fronting Europe in 1853, this one alone should have proved insoluble. 
The public was dimly aware that trouble had been simmering for years 
in Jerusalem between the Orthodox and Catholic churches over the 
holiest of Christian shrines, but such squabbles had plagued the Holy 
Land for centuries without requiring the intervention of Europe. The 
conflict was all the more perplexing for the fact that the main points 
of contention in Jerusalem had all been settled by May 1853 and both 
Russia and France had declared the Holy Places dispute resolved. It was 
also true that the Ottoman Empire had placed considerable strains on 
its relations with Austria and Russia, first by granting asylum to the 
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defeated supporters of the Hungarian Republic in 1849 and then by 
invading the tiny principality of Montenegro in 1852. But these prob- 
lems also had been resolved through diplomacy. The sole issue that 
remained outstanding in 1854 was the Russian government’s demand 
that the Ottomans promise to preserve the rights of the Orthodox 
Church unaltered and most Europeans were at a loss to understand why 
this particular demand required recourse to violence. Russia demanded 
little more, after all, than the preservation of the status quo and the 
rights of Christians in the Ottoman Empire — goals that most Europeans 
could hardly fault. 

Speaker after speaker thus rose in the Houses of Commons and Lords 
over the course of February and March 1854 to demand that the British 
government clarify why war was necessary and what specific goals it 
would achieve. The most popular answer, concisely expressed by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury to the House of Lords, was that Britain and France were 
acting vigorously in the East to prevent Russia from violating the sover- 
eignty of the Ottoman sultan. The Allies would fight to ‘assert the rights 
of a weaker State, maintain the independence of nations, and endeavour 
to assign a limit to the encroachments of a Power that seems bent to 
darken all that is light, and subjugate all that is free, among the nations 
of mankind’.*? So long as the government gave its answer in such broad 
terms, it received broad approval. Britons had long expected, if not a 
major war, then some sort of political reckoning with Russia. They had 
waited in recent years with bated breath to see whether the smoulder- 
ing embers of 1848-49 would throw up new flames in a confrontation 
between the great political principles of the age - of peoples against 
monarchs, of democracy against autocracy, and of liberal France and 
Britain against the conservative Northern Courts of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. It was therefore easy and satisfying for British and French states- 
men to frame the conflict in terms that most of their citizens understood 
and for which they could muster genuine enthusiasm. 

This explanation, however, could not withstand examination. The 
diplomacy of the crisis had nothing to do with modern political rival- 
ries or ideas. It revolved entirely around the rights of an antique and, to 
most Westerners, obscure religious institution: the Orthodox Church. So 
inescapable was this discomfiting fact that when the Foreign Office pub- 
lished a massive collection of documents on the origins of the conflict 
for the edification of the Houses of Parliament, it entitled the blue book 
On the Rights and Privileges of the Greek and Latin Churches. One dismayed 
MP, Henry Drummond, pointed out that the very title gave the lie to 
any assertion that Russo-Ottoman relations had broken down over the 
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occupation of the Danubian Principalities. Nor did it appear that the 
war was about commerce in the East, geopolitics, or any of the other 
issues the House had spent most of the last several months debating. 
Drummond asked rhetorically: 


Where were those blue books about what was now called the bal- 
ance of power? Nowhere; . . . The Latin and Greek Churches were 
the whole subject of the blue books; and they constituted the matter 
with which the House had now to deal. . . the question of the bal- 
ance of power was altogether an afterthought which had nothing to 
do with the real cause of quarrel.°° 


The uncomfortable truth that the House had to confront, Drummond 
concluded, was that it was embarking upon a war in pursuit of explic- 
itly religious objects. The other issues associated with the conflict in 
parliamentary debates and the popular mind were purely adventitious. 

The thought of going to war over an issue as arcane as religious privi- 
leges scandalized statesmen on both sides of the English Channel.°! It 
seemed incredible, wrote one member of Napoleon III’s court, ‘that for 
matters like a key, a lamp, a passage, a dormer window, two nations 
such as Russia and France, with so many common interests and mutual 
sympathies, could come to blows and shed torrents of blood. To sensible 
men such a hypothesis seemed a criminal absurdity’.©* In London, the 
Marquess of Clanricarde echoed these sentiments: ‘I hope’, he declared 
in the House of Lords, ‘it is not for the privileges of the Greek and Latin 
Church we are going to war. I, for one, will not consent to enter into a 
conflict for such an object’.@ 

The reasons given for the crisis seemed so absurdly at variance with 
the spirit of the age that most contemporaries concluded that the 
unseemly row over religion must be a facade, behind which lurked gross 
ministerial incompetence and other, darker motivations that would 
not bear the light of day. Modern historians have tended to agree with 
this assessment that the official casus belli was not a sufficient cause in 
and of itself. As David Goldfrank has concluded in the best and most 
detailed study of the origins of the conflict to date, ‘only an irrational 
impulse, one sufficiently powerful to override simple considerations of 
other states’ interest and the balance of Power’ could have led to war 
under the political circumstances of 1853-54. Contemporaries of the 
war proposed true causes for it that ran from the plausible to the absurd. 
Informed speculations in The Times about Russian plans to partition the 
Ottoman Empire thus jostled for attention with the bizarre claims of 
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an evangelical pamphleteer that the Oxford Movement had instigated 
the war in order to decimate their opponents within the Anglican 
Church.® Historians down to the present have continued in a similar 
vein to debate the ultimate causes of the war, with particular discussion 
on whether economic, social, diplomatic, or strategic factors were most 
important. There is broad agreement, however, that a combination of 
causes was at play. The list of causes normally given for the Crimean 
War is long and invariably includes: 1) economic competition between 
the Powers in the Near East; 2) the ‘Great Game’ between Britain 
and Russia for control of the strategic swath of Western and Central 
Asia between the Turkish Straits and the Himalayas; 3) the spread of 
Russophobia among the British and French publics; 4) Napoleon III’s 
search for a foreign adventure to boost his popularity at home; 5) the 
pride and incompetence of Tsar Nicholas I; and 6), last but not least, 
a general breakdown in the European Concert system of diplomacy. 

The one factor that is generally left unexamined is, oddly enough, the 
immediate pretext for the crisis in 1853: the struggle over the rights and 
privileges of the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire. Histories of 
the war provide little or no information on this aspect of the struggle 
and explore neither its prehistory nor its long-term consequences. To 
the extent that historians deal with the Orthodox Church at all, it is to 
dismiss the debate over its status and rights as an essentially trivial and 
anachronistic disagreement — the sort of thing that made the Crimean 
War, in the words of one writer, ‘history’s most unnecessary struggle’ 
and ‘a medieval conflict fought in a modern age’.®” Such a view is mani- 
festly incomplete and a new account is needed to restore the conflict 
over Orthodox rights to its rightful place as a central part of the story. 
The following section of this chapter will present the dissenting and 
all-but-forgotten opinion of one contemporary observer in the spring 
of 1854 who regarded the dispute over the Orthodox Church as nei- 
ther anachronistic nor a peripheral factor in the dramatic contest then 
unfolding along the shores of the Black and Baltic seas. 


‘The fabric of theocracy’: Marx on the origins of the war 


From his place of exile in London, the frustrated Prussian revolutionary 
Karl Marx was just one of the many journalists and political commen- 
tators struggling to understand events in the East. Marx’s first impulse 
had been to place the blame for the crisis entirely on Nicholas I, the 
notorious ‘Gendarme of Europe’ whose hands were still bloody from 
the violent suppression of every liberal uprising in eastern and central 
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Europe since 1830.°% In doing so, Marx was merely reflecting conven- 
tional wisdom in Britain. Russophobia there had reached fever pitch 
during the months following the ‘massacre’ of the Ottoman Black Sea 
fleet at Sinope by Admiral Pavel Nakhimov on 30 November 1853. It 
was widely agreed that Russia’s annexation over the previous decades 
of first Poland, then the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Central Asian 
steppes had failed to sate that empire’s ravenous appetite for territory. 
The Russian Bear was roaming abroad for fresh victims and thought it 
had found a suitable pretext for acquiring control over the Straits lead- 
ing from the Black Sea to the eastern Mediterranean in its claim that 
the 10 million-odd Orthodox Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire 
needed protection from their own lawful sovereign. 

In England, the prospect of seeing Russia established at one entrance 
to the Mediterranean brought about an unwonted unanimity of opin- 
ion among revolutionaries, conservatives, and free traders, all of whom 
wanted tsardom kept as far as possible from the sea routes to the Atlantic 
and the Indian Oceans. This common concern moved Marx in 1854 to 
contact the eccentric MP and publicist David Urquhart in hopes of learn- 
ing more about the East. Whereas Marx knew about the Ottoman Empire 
only from his wide readings, Urquhart had expert, first-hand knowledge 
of the East. As a young man with pronounced romantic leanings, 
Urquhart had volunteered in the 1820s to fight on the side of the 
Greek insurgents against the Ottoman state, and he had then travelled 
extensively throughout the Near East on behalf of the British embassy 
in Istanbul. His positive experiences with the Ottomans had converted 
the young Scot into one of that empire’s most outspoken Western sup- 
porters and a vociferous opponent of Russian expansionism. So embar- 
rassingly partisan did Urquhart become that the Foreign Office finally 
dismissed him from its service in 1837 after the Russian navy intercepted 
a schooner that Urquhart had chartered to smuggle arms and supplies 
to insurgents resisting Russian rule in Circassia.”? Returning home, 
Urquhart dedicated the rest of his life to promoting all things Ottoman -— 
including the construction in England of the first ‘Turkish’ steam baths 
since Roman times. As publisher of the Free Press and Conservative MP 
for Stafford from 1847 to 1852, Urquhart used whatever influence he 
could muster to fulminate against Russia and against Lord Palmerston, 
whom he blamed for his dismissal from the Foreign Service. 

Marx began reading Urquhart’s books and articles in March 1853 in 
order to learn more about the Ottoman Empire.”! He found these stimu- 
lating and was bemused by Urquhart’s insistence that the notoriously 
Russophobic Palmerston was secretly a paid agent of the tsar. Under 
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the influence of Urquhart and his own ‘careful study of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates and the diplomatic Blue Books’, Marx eventually 
came to embrace this conspiracy theory to the point of publishing 
new evidence ‘proving’ that a secret agreement had existed between 
St Petersburg and Whitehall since the times of Peter the Great.” If 
shared enemies attracted the two men to each other, they quickly found 
upon meeting in early February of 1854 that they disagreed on every 
other topic. Urquhart was horrified to learn that Marx was a revolution- 
ary, while Marx wrote to Engels that Urquhart was ‘an utter maniac’.”3 
The two men mastered their mutual dislike enough to cooperate fitfully 
over the next decade, with Marx writing anti-Palmerstonian articles 
for Urquhart’s Free Press and Urquhart providing Marx with first-hand 
information about the East. 

Marx’s research led him to conclude that the recent ‘sacred rows’ in 
Jerusalem and Istanbul were neither as anachronistic nor as trivial as other 
commentators made them out. Religion was instead an integral part of 
the all-too-contemporary struggle between the European Powers for hege- 
mony in the Near East.”* Marx reminded his readers in an article for the 
New-York Daily Tribune that ‘like all Oriental states’ the Ottoman Empire 
was founded upon ‘the most intimate connection, we might almost say, 
the identity of State and Church, of Politics and Religion. The Koran is 
the double source of faith and law for that Empire and its rulers’.”> What 
was true of the empire as a whole was even more so of its non-Muslim 
communities. The Ottomans had expanded the temporal authority of the 
Orthodox clergy over their co-religionists to such a degree that: 


the parson of a parish is at the same time the judge, the mayor, the 
teacher, the executor of testaments, the assessor of taxes, the ubiqui- 
tous factotum of civil life, not the servant, but the master of all work. 
The main reproach to be cast upon the Turks in this regard is not that 
they have crippled the privileges of the Christian priesthood, but, 
on the contrary, that under their rule this all-embracing oppressive 
tutelage, control, and interference of the Church has been permitted 
to absorb the whole sphere of social existence.’° 


Ottoman Christians thus lived under a twofold ‘fabric of theocracy’, 
being subjugated in the first place to their Muslim conquerors and sec- 
ondly to their own clergy.7’ 

The unique structure of Ottoman society dictated that Europeans who 
wished to do business or exercise influence in the East had little choice 
but to identify with one or more of the different religious communities. 
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Such identification provided foreigners with a ready-made network of 
local supporters and access to the considerable temporal and spiritual 
authority wielded by the clerical elites. To swim against the current by 
remaining unaffiliated was always an option for non-Muslim foreigners, 
but meant foregoing the most obvious levers of power and influence 
available to them. In practice, therefore, most Europeans sought to 
bolster their influence in the Near East through the vehicle of religion. 
France, Austria, and Spain had vied with one another for centuries over 
the right to act as protector of Catholicism in the East, while Russia 
claimed a similar status with regard to the Orthodox and Armenian 
churches. Britain and Prussia, having come late to the region, were left 
to court smaller minorities such as the empire’s few Protestants, Jews, 
Nestorians, and Druze. 

These religious protectorates brought immediate advantages, but they 
also embroiled the Great Powers in what Marx disparaged as ‘desperate 
Irish rows’ that regularly broke out between and within the different 
communities.” Ottoman clients expected their European patrons to 
weigh in and determine the outcome of these disputes in their favour. 
As much as European representatives resented such demands, they 
invariably rose to the occasion and expended considerable effort living 
up to the expectations of their clients. Failure to do so meant not only 
loss of face and influence, but the eventual defection of local clients 
to more potent protectors. It was precisely this sort of intervention in 
support of local clients that had led to the initial dispute in the 1850s 
between Russia and France over the Holy Places - and would likely 
continue to cause fresh problems for the foreseeable future. 

The outbreak of war had, however, focused international attention 
on these protectorates and the disadvantages of a socio-political sys- 
tem that discriminated against non-Muslims. The British and French 
governments, in particular, declared their intention of striking at the 
root of the current crisis by making their alliance contingent upon the 
Ottoman government undertaking significant social reforms. In particu- 
lar, the Ottomans would be forced to place all religious communities 
on the same legal footing. Civil equality would emancipate Ottoman 
Christians and sever the Gordian knot that bound up their religious 
institutions with temporal privilege and political influence. 

Marx scoffed at the idea that the Powers could hope to escape their 
conundrum so easily. 


We are told explicitly [Marx observed] that the great end aimed at by 
the western Powers is to put the Christian religion on a footing of 
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equal rights with the Mahometan in Turkey. Now, either this means 
nothing at all, or it means the granting of political and civil rights, 
both to Mussulmans and Christians, without any reference to either 
religion, and without considering religion at all. In other words, it 
means the complete separation of State and Church, of Religion and 
Politics.’? 


Marx was no friend of theocracy, but in this case he feared that the 
aggressive program of secularization proposed by the Allied Powers 
would work serious mischief on the domestic order of the Ottoman 
Empire — so serious that he did not believe they could be contemplat- 
ing such a measure in earnest. What the British and French govern- 
ments were suggesting, he insisted, was nothing less than ‘abolishing 
Mahometanism’ in its current form and ‘breaking down the framework 
of Turkish society [in order to] create a new order of things out of its 
ruins’. Such emancipation, ‘whether effected by peaceful concession or 
by violence, [would] degrade Islamism from a political authority to a 
religious sect, and utterly uproot the old foundations of the Ottoman 
Empire’.®° 

In particular, Marx insisted that full religious equality would turn 
clerical rule among the non-Muslim minorities into a doomed legal 
anomaly. The secularization of Muslim society would therefore be fol- 
lowed by revolts against clerical regimes that, for all their drawbacks, 
had kept Christians relatively quiescent for centuries.°! Once the 
peoples of the Near East had escaped the stupefying tutelage of their 
clergy, he predicted, they would come under the sway of incendiary 
political influences ranging from Greek and Serbian nationalism to 
Russian imperialism. What the French and British were proposing thus 
ran directly counter to their stated war aims, chief among which was 
the preservation of the Ottoman state. The risks were too great for the 
Allies’ talk of separating church and state in the Ottoman Empire to be 
anything but empty propaganda. Marx concluded by scornfully asking 
his readers: 


Can any one be credulous enough to believe in good earnest, that 
the timid and reactionary valetudinarians of the present British 
Government have ever conceived the idea of undertaking such a 
gigantic task, involving a perfect social revolution, in a country like 
Turkey? The notion is absurd. They can only entertain it for the 
purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of the English people and of 
Europe.*? 
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As will be demonstrated later in Chapter 6, Marx was entirely mis- 
taken on this point — the British and French governments were indeed 
intent on carrying out just such a revolution. His assessment of the 
causes and long-term consequences of this decision was, however, 
essentially correct. The international debate over the structure of 
Orthodox Christendom in the Near East had not appeared ex nihilo in 
1853 nor would it dissipate into irrelevance with the outbreak of war. 
At the heart of the crisis were questions regarding the place religion was 
to occupy, both in the domestic socio-political order of the Ottoman 
Empire and in the system of international relations that the Ottoman 
Empire was in the process of joining. 


Charting a course 


This book picks up where Marx’s analysis leaves off by attempting to 
answer two questions regarding the nineteenth-century political his- 
tory of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The first is a simple question of 
fact: did European states other than Russia take an active interest in the 
affairs of Orthodox Christendom in the Near East? The second question 
is a more qualitative one: what practical effects did such involvement 
have on Orthodox Christendom and on European states? 

It will be argued here that all of the Great Powers took an active 
interest in Orthodox affairs, and that their rivalries over such involve- 
ment would spark an international crisis in the early 1850s. The resulting 
war in 1853-56 fatally disrupted the status quo that the Congress of 
Vienna had established in Europe since 1815 and cleared the way for 
sweeping changes ranging from the emancipation of the Russian peas- 
antry (1861) to the emergence of new national states in Romania (1859), 
Italy (1861), and Germany (1871). 

The same encounter that transformed Europe also transformed 
Orthodox Christendom. Beginning in the 1830s, European diplomacy 
encouraged a wider questioning of the place of the Orthodox Church 
in the East, from the social role of the clergy to the political interests 
they should serve. Was the patriarchate of Constantinople, for example, 
to remain an international figure - an Orthodox papacy of sorts — or 
should its sphere of activity be limited to a single state? Should the 
Orthodox clergy wield temporal powers or was their authority purely 
spiritual? And who should the church serve: a temporal ruler, a particular 
nation, or foreign imperial interests? All governments and political 
groups involved in the affairs of the Near East took an interest in these 
questions, and their competing efforts from the 1820s to the 1870s to 
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reshape the Orthodox Church produced effects that ranged from petty 
wrangling over liturgics to serious diplomatic disputes. The following 
chapters will provide an outline narrative of this process, beginning 
with the origins of the crisis over Ottoman Christendom in the 1820s- 
30s and tracing its progression through the heightened tensions of the 
1840s to its partial resolution with the Crimean War and the promulga- 
tion of new reforms in the 1850s. 

It will also be argued here that European policies towards the 
Orthodox Church were part of a broader movement during the nine- 
teenth century towards the secularization of international relations. 
The same Great Powers, in other words, that sought to restrict the pow- 
ers of the Orthodox Church in the Near East also sought generally to 
construct an international order in which religion occupied a distinctly 
marginal place and ecclesiastical figures and institutions were firmly 
subordinated to temporal authorities. The history of relations between 
European states and the Orthodox Church thus deserves to be placed 
alongside the history of the former’s relationships with the Catholic 
Church, with Islam, and with any other religion that claimed a place 
on the international political stage. 

The preceding assertions are by no means uncontroversial for histo- 
rians whether of the nineteenth century, of diplomacy, of the Crimean 
War, or of the Ottoman Empire. In part, this is because scholars are 
familiar with the individual components of this story, but have rarely 
viewed them as interrelated pieces of a single whole. Historians of the 
Balkans have, for example, written extensively on the struggles over 
ecclesiastical reform between Greeks and Slavs, clergy and laity, the 
Ottoman state and its Orthodox subjects. Their focus, however, has 
been on the internal history of these communities and their relations 
with the Ottoman state.*? More specifically, these histories have focused 
on the role of Orthodoxy in advancing or retarding the development of 
ethnic nationalism on the one hand and loyalty to the Ottoman state 
on the other.*4 That the Powers played some role in the internal strug- 
gles of the Orthodox Community is acknowledged, but without any 
corresponding effort to examine the policies of these states towards the 
Orthodox Church in detail.5 The larger Ottoman and European politi- 
cal context for events within the Orthodox Community is also rarely 
examined, an omission that is particularly striking in the case of the 
Crimean War. A symptom of this is the fact that historians have written 
monographs on Catholic and Anglican responses to the Crimean War, 
but not on the responses of those Ottoman Orthodox Christians who 
were at the centre of it.°° 
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Ottoman historians, for their part, have approached the impact of 
the Tanzimat reforms on the non-Muslim minorities from the per- 
spective of the imperial centre.®’ Like Balkan historians, much of their 
workhas been carried out under the shadow of the inter-communalslaugh- 
ter that attended the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire and is there- 
fore motivated by a desire to understand ‘what went wrong’. Ottoman 
historians are also broadly agreed with Balkanists that the Tanzimat 
era marked a fundamental shift in the socio-political role of religion 
across the empire. Selim Deringil has described this shift as ‘the “crack- 
ing of the shell” of the traditional [Ottoman] religious structure’, with 
religion becoming ever more politically charged and tied to ethnic 
and - eventually national - identity over the course of the nineteenth 
century.®? Ottomanists trace the roots of this politicization to the steady 
knitting together of the Ottoman and European economies, a develop- 
ment which in turn is supposed to have fuelled the rise of Christian 
bourgeois elites who proved adept at turning religious and cultural ties 
with Europe to their economic and political advantage. The Ottoman 
state further empowered these groups during the 1830s—70s by embrac- 
ing a discourse of equality and modernization that was supposed to 
strengthen links between the central government and ordinary sub- 
jects. Ussama Makdisi argues that by the 1830s these developments had 
turned Ottoman religion into the site par excellence of: 


a colonial encounter between a self-styled ‘Christian’ West and what 
it saw as its perennial adversary, an ‘Islamic’ Ottoman Empire. This 
encounter profoundly altered the meaning of religion in the multi- 
confessional society of Mount Lebanon because it emphasized sectar- 
ian identity as the only viable marker of political reform and the only 
authentic basis for political claims.?° 


Ottomanists are thus broadly agreed in identifying religion as a criti- 
cal flashpoint for conflict between Ottoman communities, between the 
central state and its subjects, and between the empire and its European 
neighbours. They have also the best understanding of the extent to 
which Ottoman religion served as a flashpoint for conflict between the 
European powers. Historians such as Bruce Masters and Ussama Makdisi 
have shown how Ottoman religious communities and shrines in the 
Levant served as venues for ‘a cultural war wherein European powers 
sought proxies’ among their local co-religionists.?! Moving from the 
provinces to the capital, Roderic Davison has argued that such compe- 
tition moved the Great Powers to encourage a thorough reform of the 
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empire’s religious communities at the end of the Crimean War. Davison 
even went so far as to declare the Reform Decree of 1856 ‘in many ways 
the magnum opus of [the British ambassador] Lord Stratford’.?” Davison 
did not investigate, however, whether this involvement predated the 
Crimean War and specifically warned that he would ‘slight’ the details 
of ‘great-power maneuvering’ in order to focus on the reforms ‘as a 
domestic problem’.?? Ottoman historians since have tended to accept 
Davison’s assertion that European diplomacy played some role in the 
drafting of religious reforms, while differing over the significance of 
that role. At one extreme, Kemal Karpat has described the Reform Edict 
of 1856 as a reform ‘prepared by the English, French and Austrian gov- 
ernments’ and ‘imposed upon the Ottoman government’.”! Deringil, by 
contrast, is more typical in his insistence that the Ottoman government 
bore sole responsibility for its own reforms and that it ‘retained ultimate 
political agency’ until the end of the Empire.® In either case, the history 
of the ‘cultural war’ carried out by the Powers on Ottoman soil has yet 
to be written - as has serious investigation into Karpat’s assertion that 
‘the Orthodox Church was, in fact, the primary target of the European- 
inspired millet reform’. 

Similarly, while there is an extensive literature on the Eastern 
Question in European diplomacy, little of it specifically examines the 
Orthodox Church as a strategic vehicle for imperial competition in the 
eastern Mediterranean.”” Diplomatic historians have treated disputes 
over even such explicitly religious matters as the Holy Places or eccle- 
siastical privileges in isolation from each other and from the history 
of the Orthodox Church as a whole. Was, for example, Menshikov’s 
insistence on a protectorate that included the temporal privileges of the 
Orthodox clergy a new demand or a long-standing one? An index of the 
degree to which the Orthodox Church has been ignored is how few his- 
tories of the Crimean War or the Eastern Question discuss events within 
the Orthodox community or even mention individual clergymen by 
name.’§ The resulting accounts suffer from drawbacks comparable to 
any history of the Opium Wars that omits the opium trade or a history 
of the First World War that knows nothing of Bosnian Serbs. 

To leave Orthodoxy on the neglected margins of the Eastern Question 
is also to overlook one of the most outstanding examples of the inti- 
mate connections between Ottoman domestic events and the main- 
stream of European history. This book will attempt to highlight these 
connections by organizing each chapter loosely around the perspectives 
of several central figures — diplomats, officials, or clergymen - who 
served as points of contact between the Ottoman and European worlds. 
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Chapter 2 thus begins with the early life and career of a key figure 
in the nineteenth-century history of the Orthodox Church: Patriarch 
Grig6orios VI of Constantinople. The story of his rise through the 
hierarchy serves to provide an overview of the unique structure and 
functioning of the Orthodox Church as an Ottoman institution in 
the mid-1800s, from its highest office down to the parish level. The 
resulting picture of the patriarchate of Constantinople is completed 
by a review of the many problems that confronted the church in the 
1830s: chronic institutional indebtedness, territorial losses, abuses of 
power, the first stirrings of nationalism, and the incursions of foreign 
missionaries. Counterbalancing these problems were the substantial 
privileges that the clergy enjoyed and the determination of many 
Orthodox Christians, with Grigérios VI at their head, to revitalize their 
community. 

The third chapter uses the correspondence of ambassador John 
Ponsonby and other European representatives in the Near East to exam- 
ine why and how Western governments began to take a new inter- 
est in Orthodox affairs during the 1820s-30s. It is argued here that 
Western fears of an imminent collapse of the Ottoman Empire and 
the rise of Russian influence in the region gave new significance to the 
religious protectorates that European states had acquired in previous 
centuries over the various non-Muslim religious communities. Under 
the changed conditions of the 1830s, British and French diplomats felt 
that the advantages Russia enjoyed as a result of its connections with the 
Orthodox Church could no longer be tolerated. British diplomacy, 
in particular, encouraged the Ottoman Empire and the new Balkan 
states to exercise tighter state supervision over the Orthodox Church 
within their borders so as to prevent the emergence of anything like 
a transnational Orthodox ‘papacy’ in the eastern Mediterranean. Such 
policies clashed directly with the efforts of Patriarch Grigdrios VI to 
reassert the authority of his see over the Orthodox churches of Greece 
and the British-controlled Ionian Islands. The result was a confronta- 
tion between the patriarchate and the British government that ended 
with the removal of Grig6érios from power and the establishment of an 
important precedent in regional affairs. Thereafter, the emerging con- 
sensus among Western states was that the authority of Orthodox hier- 
archs - and that of Constantinople in particular — should be restricted 
within clear territorial limits. 

Chapter 4 reconstructs the attitude of the Ottoman government 
towards the Orthodox Church through the lens of the career and poli- 
cies of the great Ottoman statesman Koca Mustafa Resid Pasa, and, to 
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a lesser extent, those of his protégés, colleagues, and rivals in Ottoman 
state service. It briefly reviews the ambitious program of reforms known 
as the Tanzimat that Resid helped to launch in the 1840s and discusses 
the potential implications of those reforms for Ottoman Christians. 
Resid personified a new tendency among Ottoman statesmen during 
the late 1830s-40s to see the difficulties of the Orthodox Church as a 
political danger requiring state-imposed solutions, rather than as an 
ethical or administrative problem best left to Ottoman Christians to 
resolve. In other words, the question of what to do with the Orthodox 
Church was posed for the first time in Ottoman political discourse, with 
Resid and his circle urging a reduction in the powers and autonomy of 
the clergy as the answer. The British and French embassies wholeheart- 
edly approved of such policies and pressed the Ottoman government 
to be even more radical. All Ottoman attempts to reform the structure 
of the Orthodox Community in the 1840s foundered, however, against 
the entrenched opposition of the Orthodox clergy and the Russian 
legation. Ottoman ecclesiastical policy thus failed to achieve its objects, 
but it inadvertently laid the foundations for a serious crisis by convinc- 
ing the Russian government that Russian influence and the privileges 
of the Orthodox Church were under sustained attack from the Ottoman 
government and its British and French supporters. 

Chapter 5 demonstrates how Russian anxieties over the Orthodox 
Church transformed a diplomatic incident into a war. It begins by 
reviewing the competition that had been brewing for two decades 
in Palestine among the Catholic, Armenian, and Orthodox churches 
over control of such sites as the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. The French embassy succeeded 
in wringing a few concessions from the Ottoman government, but such 
successes also stoked the wrath of the Russian government, which saw 
these as yet further attempts to undermine the position of Orthodoxy 
in the East. The chapter focuses in particular on the mission of Prince 
Alexander Menshikov, the special envoy dispatched by Tsar Nicholas I 
to Istanbul in 1853 to bring home a victory for Orthodoxy in the Holy 
Places dispute. In light of the two decades of struggle over the position 
of the Orthodox Church described in previous chapters, the obsession 
of the Russian government with explicit guarantees for the rights and 
privileges of the Orthodox Church becomes both more intelligible and 
more significant - as does the corresponding refusal of the Ottoman 
government to give such guarantees. The Russian government came to 
the conclusion that it was facing a direct challenge to its position in 
the Near East and that aggressive action was needed to set things right. 
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The degeneration of the Russo-Ottoman dispute into a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations brought the problem of Orthodox ecclesiastical privilege 
to the attention of European statesmen and convinced them of the need 
to impose a resolution. 

The sixth chapter looks at relations between the Great Powers and 
the Orthodox Church during the years of the Crimean War primar- 
ily through the reports and activities of the French ambassador to 
Istanbul, Edouard Thouvenel, and those of his British and Austrian 
colleagues (Stratford Canning de Redcliffe and Anton Prokesch von 
Osten). With the Powers at war and the Russian embassy temporarily 
absent, the British ambassador briefly attempted to take over Russia’s 
traditional role and to pose as the protector of the Orthodox Church. 
When this experiment failed in 1855, the British embassy joined with 
its French and Austrian counterparts in insisting upon a thoroughgo- 
ing reform of the Orthodox Community. Together, the representatives 
of the three Powers worked in concert to ensure that the Ottoman 
government imposed a new, laicized model of communal organization 
on the non-Muslims of the empire. The culmination of this process 
came in the spring of 1856 with the Constantinople Conference and 
the promulgation of the great Reform Edict, a milestone in the history 
of the Ottoman Empire. Although officially this edict was a free act of 
the Ottoman government, it was drafted with direct European involve- 
ment and went much further than the Ottoman ministry of the day 
thought wise or feasible. The implementation of these reforms was to 
put an end to the problem of religious protectorates in the Near East by 
removing most of the powers of the clergy, undermining the stability 
and coherence of the religious communities, and formally abolishing 
the old system of protectorates. The chapter concludes by showing how 
the Great Powers further sought to prevent the Ottoman government 
from reneging on its commitment to reform by mentioning the new 
edict, albeit obliquely, in the articles of the Peace of Paris that ended 
the Crimean War in 1856. 

The concluding chapter uses the second patriarchate of Grigérios VI 
Fourtouniadis to reflect upon the profound changes that had occurred 
since his first term on the ecumenical throne. In the aftermath of 1856, the 
process of drawing up a new constitution for the Orthodox Community 
proved exceptionally difficult and delays, obstacles, and internal disputes 
dogged the work. The new regulations that Sultan Abdtilaziz promulgated 
in 1863 did not reflect the interests of the Ottoman government particu- 
larly well nor did it bring peace to the Orthodox Community. Instead, 
Orthodox communal affairs in the late 1850s-60s became ever more 
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mired in disputes between the clergy, lay notables, and representatives 
of the non-Greek ethnic groups. Although the reforms did not match 
the guidelines laid down in the Constantinople Congress, European 
governments could nevertheless afford to watch sanguinely during the 
1860s—70s as the Russian legation struggled to patch over the damage 
that a decade of war and reform had done to pan-Orthodox solidarity in 
the Balkans. 

This chapter also argues that the history of the Orthodox Church in 
the Ottoman Empire illustrates an important aspect of the changing 
relationship between religion and politics everywhere in the nineteenth 
century. It is commonly accepted that in Western Europe the modern 
state system had to be built on the ruins of an older, religiously inspired 
system underpinned by ecclesiastical principalities, papal authority, 
and the Holy Roman Empire. The expansion of the European state 
system into the Balkans and Middle East involved a similar process of 
domestication - this time of the Eastern Orthodox Church and Islam — 
and the suppression of the temporal powers of the clergy. These devel- 
opments were not merely brought about by changing attitudes among 
ordinary people but were the product of deliberate efforts by states and 
individual statesmen. The Great Powers of Europe, in particular, played 
a critical role in this process — a role that they were afterwards only too 
happy to forget. 


Z 


A Patriarch’s Progress: The Great 
Church under Grigorios VI 


For our heart is sorely afflicted and sawn asunder, 
after the many efforts that we have not failed to 
expend since the day of our elevation to this most 
holy Ecumenical height by the grace of God, to see the 
insane wickedness of the arch-villain Satan as embold- 
ened as ever. Misbelieving heretics have belligerently 
fomented an undeclared war against the Orthodox 
ecumene in recent years, assailing it like a torrent ...! 
- Encyclical to the Bishops of the Ionian 

Islands, 1838 


A most superior person: the Phanar, 1837 


On 13 July 1837, as part of his journeys through the Near East in search 
of rare Greek manuscripts, the English scholar and adventurer Robert 
Curzon obtained an audience from the patriarch of Constantinople. His 
particular object was to obtain permission to tour the monasteries of 
Mt Athos, but Curzon was also keen to meet a prelate who was simul- 
taneously the highest-ranking figure in the Orthodox Church and the 
most important non-Muslim official in the Ottoman Empire. As leader 
of the ‘Nation of the Romans’ (in Turkish, Rum Millet-i; in Greek, Ethnos 
ton Romaion), Patriarch Grigoérios VI Fourtouniadis exercised broad tem- 
poral authority over almost one-third of the sultan’s subjects, while as a 
‘pasha of three horse-tails’ he enjoyed a rank among Ottoman servitors 
almost on par with the grand vizier himself. Curzon did not wish to 
meet such an eminent personage without credentials, so he brought 
along several friends from the British embassy and a letter of recom- 
mendation from the archbishop of Canterbury. 
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When Curzon’s party arrived at the patriarchal headquarters in the 
Phanar district of Istanbul, he found the monks ‘surprised and perhaps 
a little alarmed at a visit from so numerous a company of gentlemen 
belonging to the British Embassy’. They received the visitors politely 
nevertheless and ushered Curzon into a large reception room, furnished 
on three sides with a cushioned divan. The patriarch, a handsome man 
in his late thirties, then made his appearance. Curzon recalled: ‘He was 
dressed in purple silk robes, like all Greek bishops, and took his seat in 
the corner of the divan, and said nothing, and stroked his beard as a 
pasha might have done’.? 

Curzon and his company made their bows and salutations, after 
which a host of priestly servants brought them sweets, coffee, and 
spring water on a fine silver and crystal service. Long, thin Turkish 
pipes followed these refreshments. ‘When we had smoked our pipes for 
awhile, and all the servants had gone away’, Curzon presented his let- 
ter of recommendation, which was read aloud to the patriarch, first in 
English and then in Greek. Cuzon’s host appeared bemused: 


‘And who’, quoth the Patriarch of Constantinople, the supreme head 
and primate of the Greek Church of Asia — ‘who is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury?’ 

‘What?’, said I, a little astonished at the question. 

‘Who’, said he, ‘is this Archbishop?’ 

‘Why, the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

‘Archbishop of what?’ said the Patriarch. 

‘Canterbury’, said I. 

‘Oh’, said the Patriarch. ‘Ah! Yes! And who is he?’ 


Curzon, mastering his surprise, informed Grigdrios that the archbishop 
of Canterbury was: 


the primate and chief of the great reformed Church of England, and 
a personage of such high degree, that he ranked next to the blood- 
royal; that from time immemorial the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was the great dignitary who placed the crown upon the head of our 
kings — those kings whose power swayed the destinies of Europe and 
of the world; and that this present Archbishop and Primate had him- 
self placed the crown upon the head of King William IV., and that he 
would also soon crown our young Queen [Victoria]. 


The red-bearded figure on the divan remained visibly unimpressed. 
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‘Well’, replied the Patriarch, ‘but how is that? How can it happen 
that the head of your Church is only an Archbishop? Whereas I, the 
Patriarch, command other patriarchs, and under them archbishops, 
archimandrites, and other dignitaries of the Church? How can these 
things be? I cannot write an answer to the letter of the Archbishop 
of - of -....’ 

‘Of Canterbury’, said I. 

‘Yes! Of Canterbury; for I do not see how he who is only an arch- 
bishop can by any possibility be the head of a Christian hierarchy; ... 


Grigorios nevertheless declared his willingness to let Curzon visit Athos 
as a mark of esteem for the British embassy. ‘My business being thus 
happily concluded with this learned personage’, Curzon recalled wryly, 
his party finished their pipes and ‘went on our way rejoicing’. 

Curzon related this incident to his readers as little more than an 
amusing anecdote, but it betrayed more than he realized of the tensions 
that characterized relations between the Orthodox upper clergy and 
representatives of the West in the early nineteenth century. In Curzon’s 
account of the interview, for example, the relationship between spir- 
itual and temporal power in the Ottoman Empire is presented in a 
negative light. Curzon saw no impropriety in investing the archbishop 
of Canterbury with a certain measure of Britannia’s glory, but he 
thought the pretentions of the patriarch of Constantinople ridiculous 
and out of keeping with ‘these enlightened times’. To Curzon, as to 
most Europeans, the extensive powers of the Orthodox clergy violated 
the divisions that ought to exist between secular and spiritual affairs 
and provided yet another example of the obscurantism and despotism 
that infected Orientals. Curzon thus had little difficulty taking at face 
value the patriarch’s professions of ignorance and assumed that he was, 
indeed, unaware ‘there were any other denomination of Christians but 
those of his own church and the Church of Rome’.S 

In fact, Grigdrios VI was only too aware of Anglicanism and other 
forms of Protestantism. The year before Curzon’s visit, Grigdérios had 
issued a lengthy encyclical warning his flock against the ‘poison- 
ous’ doctrines of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. He warned Orthodox 
Christians not only against Protestant heresies, but also against all 
those Westerners who - like Curzon — had been appearing in increas- 
ing numbers since the accession of Sultan Mahmud II ‘sometimes as 
travellers, sometimes as merchants, sometimes as gratuitous physicians, 
and sometimes as missionaries or teachers. They lay out great sums for 
insignificant antiquities [like old manuscripts!]; they attend the sick, 
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and give instruction without pay’. The strangers do all this, Grigdrios 
concluded, ‘with the sole object of insinuating themselves into the 
good will of the Orthodox and of polluting the faith of our forefathers’ .° 

The patriarch had therefore been understandably apprehensive when 
a large British party arrived at his doorstep bearing a letter from the 
archbishop of Canterbury. To accept correspondence from a Protestant 
heresiarch would have been both personally distasteful and potentially 
compromising, while open rejection might offend the British embassy. 
Grigorios VI found an elegant solution to his dilemma by feigning 
ignorance. This had the added advantage of allowing Grigorios to snub his 
guests’ pretentions gently, while reminding them that he, the ecumenical 
patriarch and archbishop of Constantinople and New Rome, was no mean 
personage. 

European representatives who visited the East over the succeeding 
decades would similarly find themselves nonplussed by the Ottoman 
Empire’s haughty Orthodox clerical elite. Not all these encounters, 
however, ended as congenially. Instead, the Orthodox Church would 
become a lightning rod for contention both within the Ottoman Empire 
and among the Great Powers. A lack of basic information about the 
Ottoman Orthodox Church in the West often aggravated the situation 
and that lack has, unfortunately, persisted down to the present. It is 
therefore necessary to begin our study with an overview of the Ottoman 
Orthodox Church and the circumstances that led its primate to view a 
travelling English bibliophile with such mistrust. 


Yeéryios Fourtouniadis: Son of the Orthodox Nation 


For all his sumptuous robes and titles, His All-Holiness Grigdérios VI, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, and Ecumenical Patriarch 
was no more born to wealth and privilege then the greengrocers and 
navvies who thronged his cathedral on feast days. Grigorios’s parents, 
Angelos and Soultana, were humble commoners from the village of 
Rumelifeneri on the westernmost tip of Thrace where the Bosporus 
meets the Black Sea.” In the nineteenth century, Rumelifeneri’s sole 
claim to fame was its location next to the Cyanean Rocks, which, 
according to Greek legend, had crushed all ships that passed them until 
the arrival of Jason and the Argonauts. The few tourists who came in 
search of this Classical past were sorely disappointed, finding nothing, 
as one French traveller complained, but ‘some trees and vegetation 
growing on the site of the remains left by the old king [Phineas], whose 
name is unknown to the poor families who build their shacks nearby’.® 
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In the modesty of his origins, Grigérios was typical of Ottoman bish- 
ops in the early nineteenth century. The patriarch who sat upon the 
throne in the year of Grig6rios’s birth, for example, was from a sleepy 
village in the Arcadian highlands of the Peloponnese and Grigédrios’s 
future synod would be full of men who before their ordination had 
earned their living as bakers, coopers, miners, and even prize-fighters. 
The future patriarch was born into an ascetic environment on 1 March 
1798, midway through the seven weeks of Lent when Orthodox 
Christians adopt a dour regimen of prayer and fasting.? The new parents 
christened their son Yedryios in honour of St George, the soldier-martyr 
and patron saint of their local parish. They also passed on the unusual 
surname of Fourtouniadis (roughly translatable as ‘Tempestuous’). Over 
his long career, their son would live up to both names, acquiring a repu- 
tation as an obstinate man who never shrank from a challenge or opted 
for discretion when a question of principle was at stake. In the words 
of one biographer, he was characterized by an unflagging ‘zeal for the 
Church and austerity in his morals’ as well as ‘an inexcusable rigidity 
in all his ideas’.!° 

In modern ethnographic terms, the Fourtouniadis were Greeks. In 
the Ottoman Empire of the nineteenth century, however, it was the 
family’s profession of the orthodox Chalcedonian creed rather than 
their use of the demotic language that made them ‘Greek’ and deter- 
mined their membership in the Rum (‘Roman’ or ‘Byzantine’) com- 
munity. Religion determined much more than just the social identity 
of the young Yedryios, as being Rum was an exacting fate that mea- 
sured out the parameters within which members of his family lived 
and the conditions under which they experienced worldly success or 
failure. The Ottoman Empire consisted of many diverse peoples, but 
all understood that the principal components of the state — dynasty, 
land, military, and political administration — belonged in title and 
practice to the Muslim Community or Nation (/slam Millet-i). As 
the representative (khalifa) of God on earth, the Ottoman sultan 
exercised — in theory, at least - a monopoly over political power and 
all land not explicitly set aside for pious purposes (vakif) or private 
individuals (miilk). Islamic jurisprudence, based on the Qur’an and 
the Hadiths, provided the Ottoman Empire with the core of its official 
legal system, and the religious scholars (ulema) who interpreted and 
applied its laws. The Ottoman armed forces were similarly seen as a 
quintessentially Muslim preserve in the early 1800s, with Christians 
restricted to auxiliary roles as horse-wranglers, wagoners, sailors, and 
irregular militias. 
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The Ottoman sultans had the good sense, however, to realize that 
their non-Muslim subjects could not be expected to obey Islamic reli- 
gious laws or integrate themselves fully into a state defined by Islam. 
They were therefore prepared, in keeping with long-standing political 
traditions in the Middle East, to treat their Christian and Jewish subjects 
as species of friendly aliens. In exchange for tolerance, the latter were 
expected to pay a modest head tax (cizye) in lieu of military service 
and to obey discriminatory regulations that distinguished them from 
Muslims. They were, for example, not to ride a horse while their Muslim 
betters walked nor to sit while a Muslim stood. Non-Muslims were 
not to wear the colour green, nor to defend their honour if slapped or 
insulted by a Muslim in the street. 

Since the Ottoman state saw direct governance of non-Muslims as 
falling outside its purview, it granted non-Muslim communities a sub- 
stantial degree of internal autonomy under the supervision of their own 
religious authorities. Tradition dated this system back to 1453, when the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople marked both the destruction of 
the Eastern Roman Empire and the emergence of a new accommoda- 
tion between the former subjects of Byzantium and their conquerors. 
According to legend, Mehmed the Conqueror had sought among the 
smouldering ruins of the city for an ally to help him reinvent the old 
Roman Empire’s imperial church. He finally located the renowned 
theologian Yedryios Scholarios in Edirne among a group of enslaved 
captives. Mehmed is supposed to have made Scholarios a singularly 
compelling offer: freedom and the opportunity to become patriarch 
and civil leader (millet-bas1) of all Orthodox Christians under Ottoman 
control. In return, Mehmed expected Scholarios to stiffen Orthodox 
resistance against any rapprochement with the hostile West and to 
ensure their obedience to the new regime. Towards these ends, Mehmed 
Il granted Scholarios and his successors a series of modest privileges. 
The original concessions seem to have consisted of guarantees that 
the Ottoman dynasty would: 1) halt the conversion of churches into 
mosques; 2) respect the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church; and 3) 
permit Christians in Istanbul to celebrate Easter unhindered, with the 
gates of the Phanar district left open day and night for the duration of 
the feast. The person of the patriarch was also to be exempt from taxa- 
tion, mistreatment, and arbitrary removal.!? 

This story of a compact between Mehmed and Scholarios, whether 
true in all its details or not, was to provide a foundational myth 
and source of legitimacy for the Orthodox Church throughout the 
Ottoman period.’ Over the following two centuries sultans and 
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patriarchs further elaborated and expanded their original compact. Just 
as Muslim religious scholars operated a legal system grounded in the 
Shariah, so the Orthodox clergy began to regulate the internal affairs 
of their community according to Byzantine canons and law codes.’ 
The geographical extent of the Patriarchate of Constantinople also 
expanded as the Ottoman Empire grew during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The Ottoman conquest of Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Syria, and Egypt brought new Orthodox Christian popula- 
tions into the Rum Millet-i and under the authority of Constantinople. 
Before these conquests, the patriarchs of Constantinople had enjoyed 
a primacy of honour within the Orthodox Church as the arch- 
bishops of New Rome, a primacy reflected in the title of ‘ecumeni- 
cal patriarch’. This honorary primacy fell far short of papal claims 
to supremacy in the West, however, and extended neither to the 
administration of other churches nor to theological matters. He was 
more the nominal president of a spiritual confederacy of regional 
churches than anything approximating an eastern pope.'* By the 
eighteenth century, however, the support of the Ottoman state had 
transformed this nominal primacy into a much more robust authority 
and buttressed it with numerous temporal privileges (imtiyazat-1 
mezhebiye; in Greek pronomia). At the urging of the Phanar, for example, 
the Ottomans had dissolved all rival patriarchates in the Balkans (Peé, 
Ohrid, and Tarnovo) and given their eparchies to Constantinople. As 
a result, by the 1830s the ecumenical throne exercised jurisdiction 
over roughly 204 eparchies and encompassed the vast majority of the 
Sultan’s Orthodox subjects. 

Five other sister churches survived within the empire and continued 
to enjoy considerable internal autonomy, but they remained small and 
relied heavily upon the ability of the Ecumenical Patriarch to intercede 
for them with the Ottoman authorities. The patriarchates of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, for example, amounted to only a score of eparchies 
each (17 and 14 respectively) in the Levant, and the archbishopric of 
Cyprus had four. The patriarchate of Alexandria and All Africa had so 
declined that by the 1830s—40s its primate presided over a lonely synod 
of one bishop. The smallest independent Orthodox jurisdiction, the 
archbishopric of Mt Sinai, exercised authority only over the monastery 
of St Catherine’s, the surrounding Sinai Peninsula, and a few far-flung 
parishes in the British-ruled Bengal Presidency. 

In the rest of the Ottoman Empire, the patriarchs of Constantinople 
presided over an extraordinarily diverse community in which it was 
difficult to draw clear lines separating millet from faith, and faith from 
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ethnicity. In the first decade of the nineteenth century, Metropolitan 
Ignatios Bampalos of Oungro-Vlachia thus described the convergence 
of religious and political categories that he and his brethren took for 
granted: 


The Hellenes, the Bulgarians, the Vlachs, the Serbs and the 
Albanians form today Nations, each of which has its own language. 
All these peoples, however, and any others inhabiting the East, 
are unified by the faith and by the Church to form one body and 
nation under the name of Greeks or Romans. Thus the Ottoman 
Administration, when addressing itself generally to its Christian 
Orthodox subjects, normally calls them Romans, and the Patriarch 
it always calls Patriarch of the Romans; only when it has to speak 
particularly with one of these peoples does it distinguish them by 
their principal name.'® 


An ethnic Greek priest, a Bulgarian peasant, and a Palestinian mer- 
chant were all equally ‘Rum’ in their faith, nationality, and conscious- 
ness. Ottoman Christians therefore saw no contradiction in the fact 
that the mother tongues spoken by prominent ‘Greek’ notables like 
Stéfanos Vogoridis or Nikdlaos Aristarchis were Bulgarian or Armenian 
(respectively). 

By the early 1800s the Ottoman state had recognized four other 
non-Muslim ‘nations’ or communities within its borders: those of 
the Armenians, Rabbinic Jews, Karaite Jews, and Roman Catholics. 
These communities differed substantially from one another in their 
composition and organization. The Armenian Nation (Ermeni Millet-i), 
for example, served as a catchall for the various non-Chalcedonian 
Christians of the Empire, including Gregorian Armenians, the Copts of 
Egypt, and the Chaldeans of Iraq. It even subsumed as ‘Armenian’ com- 
munities, such as the Nestorians or Chaldeans, whose theological doc- 
trines were diametrically opposed to those of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. As a result, the several sub-communities within the Armenian 
Nation enjoyed considerable internal autonomy. The fact that the 
Armenian patriarch of Istanbul was not the supreme spiritual leader 
of all Armenians further undermined his authority. That position was 
held by the Catholicos of Echmiadzin, who had his primatial seat in the 
Russian Empire at Vagharshabad. Even within the Ottoman Empire, the 
large Armenian populations of eastern and southern Anatolia had their 
own autonomous catholicoi residing at Sis (Kozan) and on the island of 
Aght’amar in the middle of Lake Van. 
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The Jewish communities of the Empire were even more loosely 
structured than the Armenian Millet, with the grand rabbi (haham-bas1) 
of Istanbul exercising virtually no authority outside the imperial capital. 
Instead, the different Jewish communities created their own regional 
rabbinates to oversee legal and religious affairs. From Thessaloniki, for 
instance, a local rabbinical triumvirate governed over Jewish communi- 
ties in the neighbouring provinces of Selanik, Uskiib, and Manastir.’” 
Karaite Jews were left alone to such an extent that it is unclear whether 
they had any millet structure at all. 

The last of the millets, that of the Roman Catholics or ‘Franks’, 
was composed of a loose confederation of scattered communities, 
such as the Catholics of the former Venetian and Genoese colonies in 
the Aegean, Melkites in Syria, Maronites in Lebanon, the Mirdité in 
northern Albania, and Croats in Bosnia. Like the Jews, these Catholic 
communities possessed no single, proper millet-bas1 comparable to the 
Orthodox or Armenian patriarchs of Constantinople. The pope was 
their sole spiritual head, although in practice he appointed vicars to 
represent him in the Ottoman Empire; in temporal affairs Catholics 
looked to local notables and to the French and Austrian embassies to act 
as their intermediaries with the central government.'® 


Father Yeoryios: The world of the parish 


The basic social unit of Yedryios Fourtouniadis’s early life, apart from 
family and millet, was his local parish (enoria). Little research has been 
done on the structure and functioning of local Orthodox communities 
in the Ottoman Empire during the nineteenth century, leaving our 
knowledge of them, as one Ottomanist has complained, ‘surprisingly 
limited and fragmentary’.” It is difficult, for example, to estimate the 
total number of parishes in the patriarchate of Constantinople or their 
relative sizes. In 1842, one agent of the British embassy estimated that 
the city of Thessaloniki had roughly 15,000 Orthodox inhabitants, 12 
parish churches, and 27 priests. Ten years later, Ubicini estimated that 
Istanbul had 54 Orthodox parishes caring for 80,000 souls. Assuming 
rather arbitrarily that urban parishes were of roughly equal size, this 
would have meant about 1,250 parishioners per church in Thessaloniki, 
and 1,600 in Istanbul — figures that compared well with priest-to- 
parishioner ratios elsewhere in continental Europe.”° The situation 
seems to have been even better in the countryside. An Ottoman official 
touring the district (nahiye) of Volos in Thessaly in 1851, for example, 
recorded 63 Orthodox churches in 29 towns and villages.” In practical 
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terms, this would have averaged out to roughly 915 people per parish. 
Churches in close proximity to each other often banded together to 
form a single parish or community (koinotis), but such arrangements 
were unique to each locality and varied in size and composition. 
Indeed, as Ozil has pointed out, not all parishes wished or were able to 
join such larger communes.?? 

Rumelifeneri, being a very small village, was fortunate to possess 
any church at all. This had nearly been lost in 1807 when a Muslim 
said his prayers inside the church and then demanded its conversion 
into a mosque.”* The incident was a harrowing trial for the commu- 
nity and required substantial bribes to the chief jurisprudence of the 
Empire (seyhiilislam) and the grand vizier before it could be settled. The 
Rumelifeneri Orthodox community’s administrative council (eforia or 
dimoyerondia) of five or six elected representatives would have handled 
this crisis, just as it did most other local affairs. As in most parishes 
across the Balkans, the male family heads met each year (often on the 
feast day of St George the Great Martyr on 23 April) to elect elders from 
among the local notables, merchants, and tax-farmers of the commu- 
nity.*4 These village elders, known in Turkish as kocabasilar (in Greek: 
kotzampases or dimoyérondes; in Bulgarian: chorbadzhi), were responsible 
for administering the finances of the parish and any schools attached 
to it. In keeping with these tasks, parish and communal councils were 
also responsible for most of the various taxes due to church and state, 
especially those paid in cash.** The main figure charged with the actual 
collection of both state and ecclesiastical taxes was the local headman 
or muhtar, who acted in this dual capacity as an agent of both the 
Ottoman state and the local Orthodox community.”° 

The Orthodox parish or ‘white’ clergy, unlike their counterparts in 
the West, married before taking holy orders and typically had large 
families. Most parishes provided their priest with a plot of land that 
he was expected to cultivate in lieu of a regular salary. To supplement 
this meagre income, priests charged fees for rituals such as marriages, 
baptisms, house blessings, and memorial services for the dead. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, for example, the going rate for baptisms ran 
between one and three piasters, burials between three and five, and 
weddings usually at least ten.?” As in Russia, the parish clergy of the 
Ottoman Empire became a semi-hereditary Levitical class who passed 
on from father to son the knowledge of how to serve at the altar as 
though it were a trade. Sons of priests generally sought to marry daugh- 
ters of other priestly families, hoping thereby to inherit a cure of souls 
either from their fathers or from their fathers-in-law. 
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In order to be ordained, a prospective priest brought his bishop a let- 
ter from the community testifying to his fitness and the desire of parish- 
ioners that he be ordained. So long as the candidate’s qualities were 
satisfactory and the required ordination fee was paid, such requests 
were normally granted. This was only the first of many payments that 
the new priest was expected to make to his bishop, and most of the 
lower clergy were literally indebted to their superiors. It is therefore not 
surprising that the parish clergy had little sympathy or knowledge of 
the affairs of the upper and monastic clergy and tended to identify 
with their parishioners. Priests generally came from the same villages in 
which they served, shared their parishioners’ woes, and worked along- 
side them in the fields, leaving little to distinguish them from laymen 
but their black robes and pectoral crosses. As Ubicini observed on his 
travels in the early 1850s: 


The priests of the villages are wretchedly poor: all their revenues 
consist in a few trifling fees, of which a portion is to be deducted for 
the bishop, in a slight assignment out of the communal fund, and in 
the slender contributions which they receive from peasants as poor 
as themselves, for performing the ceremony of the ‘Aghiasmos’, or 
house-blessing, at the beginning of every month. Out of this the 
priest is obliged to pay the expenses of his ordination and of his cure 
of souls; to annually pay to his bishop two ducats on the festivals 
of Easter and the Epiphany, under pain of excommunication; and 
finally, to redeem himself from the perpetually recurring interdic- 
tions which overtake the smallest transgression. ..78 


It was from one such priest in the local parish school that Yedryios 
Fourtouniadis would have obtained some rudimentary schooling, learn- 
ing the Bible and perhaps some arithmetic.” In July 1809, however, 
Yedryios’s parents determined that he should receive a better educa- 
tion than his peers. This meant enrolling him at the nearest school of 
some quality, that of the Metropolitanate of Dérkoi in Tarabya, another 
seaside town a little to the south of Rumelifeneri on the Bosporus. 
Fortunately for Yedryios, Metropolitan Grigdérios of Dérkoi agreed to 
fund his education. The metropolitan would later boast that he had 
discerned something special in the lad and had made an exception 
by allowing him to take diaconal orders in 1815 while still only 14.°° 
Fourtouniadis thus entered the metropolitan’s personal household as his 
deacon and private secretary. This success all but guaranteed the young 
man a promising future, as Metropolitan Grigdrios was a key figure in 
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a wider network of patronage and association. The formation of such 
personal attachments or intisab was critically important in Ottoman 
society, and Yedryios had made an excellent start. As a token of appre- 
ciation, Yedryios was tonsured with the name of his patron — Grig6rios. 

In every sense, Metropolitan Grigérios would be a formative influence 
on his young protégé, providing him not only with practical training 
but a living model of what an Orthodox bishop should be. Metropolitan 
Grig6érios was known as a man of action rather than study or contem- 
plation, being tall and well built, with a commanding presence and a 
stentorian voice. In the opinion of one contemporary Greek writer, the 
bishop of Dérkoi’s generosity of spirit, intelligence, and bravery made 
him seem better suited to leading men into battle than shepherding 
souls.?! Grig6rios’s activism expressed itself most obviously in a readi- 
ness to use his own funds for schools, literary subsidies, and bursaries. 
His activism also expressed itself in a deep dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition of Orthodox Christians under Ottoman rule. Such discontent 
seems to have become widespread among clergymen during the preced- 
ing decades of Ottoman decline. As one Orthodox bishop confided in 
1841 to the liberal economist, Jerome-Adolphe Blanqui, ‘we suffer less 
for ourselves than for our people, for it is a cruel torment for a shepherd 
to have to witness the sorrows of his flock without being able to assist 
them’. The bishop had ended his philippic by picking up Blanqui’s new 
percussion rifle, sighting it ‘like an old soldier’, and muttering audibly, 
‘When prayer is no longer enough, self-defence becomes legitimate’ .*” 

Accusations of treason reappeared throughout the career of 
Metropolitan Grigdrios, beginning shortly after his elevation to the 
episcopate in 1777 and ending with his execution in 1821.°° At some 
point following Fourtouniadis’s entrance into his household, for 
example, Grigdrios of Dérkoi became party to the schemes of a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy known as the Friendly Society (Filiki Etaireia), a 
Carbonari-like organization founded in Odessa by expatriate Ottoman 
Christians in 1814.34 The central aim of the Society was the overthrow 
of Ottoman rule and the establishment of a revived Byzantine state. 
Towards these ends, the leaders of the conspiracy planned to coordinate 
simultaneous uprisings of Christians throughout the Ottoman Empire. 
These revolts had little chance of military success, but the Society cal- 
culated that the resulting slaughter of Christians would force Russia to 
intervene on their behalf. 

There is no evidence that the young deacon, Fr Grigérios Fourtouniadis, 
joined the Society, but it is difficult to imagine that he could have lived 
in such close association with a key supporter of the conspiracy without 
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knowing of its existence. In any case, Grigdrios Fourtouniadis was for- 
cibly confronted with his patron’s activities once the Ottoman govern- 
ment caught wind of the conspiracy in the spring of 1821. News that 
the Society had been discovered forced its leaders to implement their 
plans prematurely, and on 6 March a ‘Sacred Band’ of volunteers under 
the leadership of Aléxandros Ypsilandis, a major-general in the Russian 
army and aide-de-camp to the tsar, launched a quixotic invasion of the 
Danubian Principalities from Russian soil. The regular Ottoman army 
made short work of the would-be liberators once it caught up with them 
in June near the Wallachian town of Dragasani. The rebellion had by 
then, however, spread to many other parts of the empire and took on 
particularly serious proportions in the Peloponnese. 

The resulting ‘Greek Revolution’ provoked a crisis in relations 
between the Orthodox Church and the Ottoman state. Patriarch 
Grigorios V Angelo6poulos scrambled to demonstrate the loyalty of the 
Church by anathematizing the rebels and calling upon all Christians 
to remain obedient to their sovereign. The obvious collaboration of 
many clergymen with the rebels, however, undermined these declara- 
tions. In southern Greece, Metropolitan Yermands Gdozias of Palaiai 
Patrai had formally launched the revolution with a sermon on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, in which he proclaimed that the hour 
had come to cast out the ‘race of iniquitous Turks’.*5 Yermanos had 
administered an oath of alliance to the assembled notables and gave 
them an embroidered icon of the Dormition of the Mother of God to 
serve as their war banner.*° In Istanbul, Grigdrios of Dérkoi responded 
to the crisis by proposing that he and the patriarch should depart for 
the Peloponnese immediately — ostensibly to preach reconciliation, but 
more likely in order to place himself and the patriarch at the head of 
the insurrection.°’ 

The Ottoman government held the upper clergy answerable for the 
treason of their subordinates. Official reprisals began on Easter Sunday, 
22 April, with the dismissal of the patriarch. This was followed in short 
order by his arrest and execution by hanging from the gates of the 
patriarchate.°*> The metropolitan of Dérkoi was also arrested together 
with several other prominent hierarchs. On 3 June the grand vizier 
decided to make a public example of the bishops of Dérkoi, Tyrnovo, 
Adrianotpolis, and Thessaloniki.*’ Janissaries rowed the four hierarchs 
in a caique up the Bosporus, with four stops along the way at spe- 
cially prepared gibbets in the villages of Arnavutk6y and Yenikéy. At 
each stop, a bishop was executed. The final stop was Tarabya, where 
Grig6orios was executed on the pier before his metropolitan residence. 
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The 70-year-old hierarch went to his death with exemplary composure, 
consoling his companions, blessing his executioner, and slipping the 
noose over his own neck with the defiant words: ‘Carry out the com- 
mand of your unholy master’.*° His corpse was left to hang for three 
days and nights before being dragged through the streets and cast 
into the sea.*! Christians began almost immediately to commemo- 
rate the martyrdom of ‘St Grigédrios of Dérkoi’. For the rest of his life, 
Fourtouniadis must have had before his mind’s eye this example of how 
a true hierarch sacrificed himself for his faith and nation.” 

Fourtouniadis lay low over the next three years as war and repres- 
sion convulsed the empire. The young clergyman’s star began to rise 
once again in 1824 under the sponsorship of the new patriarch of 
Constantinople, Chrysanthos I Manoléas. Chrysanthos had been a secret 
member of the Friendly Society too, so it is possible that the friendship 
of Grigorios of Dérkoi continued, even after death, to assist the career of 
his protégé. As archdeacon to the new patriarch, Fourtouniadis moved 
into residence in or near the offices of the patriarchate (patrikhane), 
at the old city gates of the Phanar district in Istanbul. Thereafter 
Fourtouniadis experienced a meteoric series of promotions, first into 
the ranks of the priesthood on 6 October 1825 and then to the position 
of protosynkellos (patrik vekil-i), becoming Chrysanthos’s vicar-general, 
chancellor, and right-hand man.* As such, he served as the director of 
a large staff of patriarchal officials, managed the patriarchate’s day-to- 
day administrative affairs, and assisted the patriarch with his complex 
schedule of ritual observances. Fourtouniadis’s elevation into the upper 
clergy was by then a foregone conclusion. On 21 October 1825, he was 
consecrated metropolitan bishop of Pelagoneia, with his seat located in 
the modern-day city of Bitola in the Republic of Macedonia. 


Bishop Grigorios: World of the upper clergy 


With this appointment, Grigdrios had crossed an important line within 
Ottoman society. As much as the peoples of the Ottoman Empire were 
divided vertically into confessional nations, they were united horizon- 
tally across religious lines into two separate but symbiotic groups. At the 
base, the ‘protected flock’ (redya) of commoners — both Christians and 
Muslims — sustained the state through their taxes. Above these were the 
members of the elite ‘ruling institution’ (askeri), made up of ‘men of the 
sword’ (soldiers), ‘men of the pen’ (bureaucrats), and ‘men of religion’ 
(religious scholars and clergymen), to whom the sultan delegated a 
share of his authority and revenues. 
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The Orthodox hierarchy displayed all the tell-tale indicators of their 
full membership in the Ottoman ruling institution: tax-exempt status, 
exercise of gubernatorial functions, and possession of the most impor- 
tant symbols of Ottoman officialdom. The ecumenical patriarch thus 
possessed his own bodyguard of janissaries and travelled the waterways 
of the Bosporus in a long, sleek, four-oared caique of the sort reserved 
by law for the highest ranks of the imperial service. Like all Ottoman 
officials, the upper clergy were also expected to take part in public cer- 
emonials for such events as the welcoming of a new governor, the cir- 
cumcision of an imperial heir, or the accession of a sultan to the throne. 

These privileges and duties were laid out in the individual patents 
of investiture (berat) by which the Ottoman state licenced its repre- 
sentatives to exercise the powers associated with their position.*4 These 
berats, whose contents changed little over time, enumerated the rights 
and responsibilities of a new appointee in detail, as well as the condi- 
tions under which he might be censured or removed. The traditional 
consecration of Grigdérios Fourtouniadis through the laying on of hands 
by three other bishops was therefore only the first step in his becoming 
metropolitan of Pelagoneia. He was a hierarch in name and spirit only 
until the Ottoman state had authorized the appointment with a berat 
listing each of his prerogatives. 

Once armed with this licence from the state, Grigérios enjoyed a truly 
impressive range of powers. In addition to his strictly spiritual duties, 
he was responsible for the good order of his community, for overseeing 
the levying of various taxes, and for the operation of an episcopal court 
that heard all civil cases involving Orthodox Christians as well as some 
minor criminal offenses. Bishops were the sole non-Muslims to enjoy 
the right ex officio to sit on the local administrative council (meclis or 
divan) alongside the governor, members of the ulema, and various other 
officials. As an agent of the state, Grigdrios commanded a permanent 
detachment of armed Muslim constables (zabtiye) who could impose his 
will upon refractory Christians. A bishop, on his own authority, could 
impose sentences of corporal punishment, including imprisonment, 
exile, and the dreaded fdlangas. The latter entailed lashing the victim’s 
feet to a wooden beam and beating the soles of the feet with cords of 
sinew or bastinadoes. One officer of the patriarchal court in the early 
nineteenth century boasted of having administered 400 strokes in a 
single day by his own hand and without interruption.* 

Even without state help, hierarchs possessed their own spiritual 
means of punishment such as the temporary closure of churches and 
bans of excommunication. The latter sentence rendered its recipient an 
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outcast in life, and, according to popular belief, a vampire after death. 
Many Europeans visiting the Ottoman Empire for the first time were 
duly impressed by the coercive efficacy of these anathemas. ‘A Greek’, 
noted the British consul on Mytilini in 1852, ‘would rather commit any 
kind of atrocity than incur the terrors of excommunication’.** Grigorios 
also exercised a strong influence over the everyday life of his flock in 
Pelagoneia through his unfettered ability to censor publications and to 
grant or deny the visa papers they needed for travel. It was even within 
Grigorios’s purview to judge whether an individual was legally sane or 
not, and to place the latter in protective confinement. Last but by no 
means least, the upper clergy possessed a loosely defined mandate to 
oversee the finances, staffing, and operation of the Orthodox commu- 
nity’s schools, hospitals, and other charitable foundations. 

Upon arriving in his new see, Grigédrios would have installed him- 
self in his eparchial ‘palace’ (kondki), invariably one of the grandest 
Christian edifices in any Ottoman city. Grigérios would also have hired 
a small staff of employees, including a protosynkellos, at least one dea- 
con (who often doubled as a secretary), and several deputies. Special 
superintendents oversaw the collection of taxes and carried out much of 
the day-to-day administration of the episcopal court, such as appoint- 
ing and supervising the local clergy, reviewing requests for marriage or 
divorce, notarizing documents, and drafting contracts. In exchange for 
these services, eparchial superintendents usually received a comfortable 
income and extensive local influence.*” 

As a bishop, Grigdrios was licenced to collect revenue from several 
sources, including annual taxes on each Orthodox household in his 
eparchy, usufruct of church lands, annual ‘gifts’ from monasteries and 
clergymen, fees for clerical ordinations, taxes on inheritances, mar- 
riages, and divorces, and various customary dues (ddet).4* The annual 
income thus acquired varied, depending on the eparchy, from 15,000 to 
100,000 piasters or more.*? Two British consuls in the 1860s claimed to 
know of hierarchs who made the princely sum of 700,000 piasters — the 
equivalent of £6,000 — a year.°° Bishops had to pay significant expenses 
out of these revenues and many hierarchs made over large sums for 
philanthropic purposes, sponsoring schools, libraries, and hospitals 
either in their eparchies or home towns.*! Even so, episcopal revenues 
in the nineteenth century were considerable.°? By comparison, a skilled 
tradesman during the same period in an urban centre such as Izmir 
could expect to make around 3,600 piasters annually, while the gov- 
ernor of a medium-sized province such as Bursa might receive around 
200,000 a year.*? 
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The average episcopal career in the early and mid-nineteenth century 
consisted of postings to two or three sees over a period of roughly 
25 years. Length of tenure varied widely, but most bishops remained in 
place for roughly nine years before moving to a new eparchy. It should 
be noted that this was significantly longer then most other Ottoman 
officials held their posts — a fact which helped to strengthen the influ- 
ence of bishops over local affairs. In Thessaloniki, for example, there 
were only six Orthodox bishops between 1821 and 1872, but 33 civil 
governors. 

While all bishops enjoyed elite status, in both theory and practice 
there were wide divergences between them in income and power. At 
the lowest rung of the hierarchy were so-called titular bishops, who 
possessed the title of some long-defunct eparchy but served de facto as 
auxiliaries for more senior hierarchs. This practice allowed the patriarch 
of Constantinople to free himself from liturgical responsibilities over 
the neighbourhoods of Istanbul in favour of more important matters. 
During the mid-nineteenth century, for example, the bustling neigh- 
bourhood of Pera generally came under the care of the titular bishop of 
Charioupolis or modern Hayribolu — a small town in eastern Thrace that 
rarely if ever received a visit from its absentee bishop. 

The remaining members of the episcopate were divided into two dis- 
tinct classes. The 12 most senior metropolitanates of Kaisareia, Kyzikos, 
Nikomideia, Irakleia, Efesos, Nikaia, Chalkidén, Dérkoi, Thessaloniki, 
Tyrnovo, Adrianotpolis, and Amaseia enjoyed the right ex officio to 
sit on the Holy Synod and oversee the affairs of the patriarchate. The 
remaining, roughly 108, ‘eparchial bishops’ could only attend synod 
meetings by express invitation — and even then did not enjoy a right to 
vote. Of the 12 hierarchs with permanent seats on the synod, the first 
eight formed a special class of electors known as the elders or yérondes 
(ihtiyarlar) who both counselled the patriarch and acted as a check upon 
his power.*4 Since at least the eighteenth century these hierarchs had 
exercised an effective veto over the patriarch’s actions by dividing the 
great seal of the patriarchate into quarters, three of which they kept in 
their own hands. As any order emanating from patriarch or synod had 
to bear the imprint of the entire seal, elders could veto decisions by 
withholding their segments of the seal. 

The elders drew further influence from the fact that they were the 
only non-titular bishops allowed to reside in Istanbul. By the time of 
Grig6rios’s elevation, all eparchial bishops relied on at least one of these 
elders to act as their ‘ephor’ (foros) and represent their interests in the 
capital. Ephors acted in effect like ecclesiastical bankers, managing 
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Table 2.1 Composition of the Holy Synod 
1) Patriarch of Constantinople 


2) Synodal Elders and Their Sees 





Kaisareia Kayseri 
Kyzikos Erdek 
Nikomideia Izmit 
Irdkleia (TekirdaS) 
Efesos (Izmir) 
Nikaia Iznik 
Chalkid6n Kadikoy 
Dérkoi (Tarabya) 
Thessaloniki Thessaloniki 





3) Auxiliary Members and Their Sees 





Tyrnovo Veliko Tarnovo 
Adrianotpolis Edirne 
Amaseia (Samsun) 


their protégés’ financial affairs in the capital and advancing them funds 
for the purchase of more lucrative appointments. Provincial bishops 
needed such financial and political support even to retain the see they 
already possessed, as it might otherwise be sold from under them. 
Bishops had to purchase such support dearly as ephors charged high 
rates of interest for their services.°S Most new bishops therefore arrived 
at their sees heavily indebted — literally and figuratively — to the synodal 
elders. As one critic described the situation in 1850: 


[The synodal elders] have in their hands the administration of the 
entire Church of the Eastern rite in Turkey, as well as the coffers of 
the general community of the Christians of that rite and of the com- 
munities of those same Christians, habitants of the Ottoman Empire, 
residing in the provinces; it is they alone who may be Efors, or Agents, 
of all the other Bishops in the provinces of Turkey belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Constantinople; they alone, also, who 
may establish banks, known as Eforikai Kassai, issue bills of exchange, 
make agreements, remittances, transfers of money, endorsements, 
and other similar banking operations with their clients among the 
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Clergy, the people, the Jews, and foreign merchants from every 
nation; similarly, they possess the right to declare bankruptcy.*° 


The resulting system had numerous critics, who accused ‘elderism’ 
(yerondismos) of corrupting the administration of the Church. The 
defenders of the elders, on the other hand, argued that they had a stabi- 
lizing influence on communal affairs. Whereas the tenure of individual 
patriarchs was brief, the elders remained in place for decades and gave 
the patriarchal administration a continuity it otherwise lacked. The lon- 
gevity of the elders also allowed them to amass political and financial 
resources that they used to benefit the entire Church.*’ Like the broader 
Ottoman tendency towards political decentralization in the eighteenth 
century, this system of over-mighty elders was surprisingly resilient for 
all its iniquitous features. 

At the pinnacle of the ecclesiastical hierarchy was the ecumenical 
patriarch and archbishop of Constantinople. In theory any Orthodox 
Christian (even a layman) could become patriarch, but by the nineteenth 
century they were invariably selected from among the ordained bishops. 
The entire Community took a hand in the selection through a twofold 
process of election and public acclamation. The electoral process began 
immediately upon the death, resignation, or removal of a patriarch, after 
which the interim administrator or locum tenens (topotiritis) requested 
government permission to convoke an electoral synod. Once all mem- 
bers of the Orthodox upper clergy present in Istanbul had gathered at the 
Phanar and elected a candidate from among themselves, their choice was 
presented to the assembled representatives of the lay notables and guilds 
of Istanbul. The latter would express their opinion with cries of either 
Axios (worthy) or Andxios (unworthy).°* Electoral synods strove for a 
unanimous decision, but were not above resorting to intimidation or the 
expulsion of intransigents when a clear plurality could not be achieved. 

The chaplain of the British embassy, Robert Walsh, described a fairly 
typical patriarchal election that he witnessed in 1822: 


The hall of election was a large square apartment, with a divan 
running round it. Here eight bishops and five hundred delegates 
of the esnafs, or trades, assembled. On the divan were seated the 
ecclesiastics and the most respectable of the delegates. The common 
people occupied the middle of the room; ...In this assembly three 
candidates were proposed, the archbishop of Thessalonika and the 
bishops of Syra and Chalcedon. The first of these was the choice of 
the clergy, but the last was the choice of the people. ...A short and 
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turbulent debate ensued on the respective merits of the others, when 
the people shouted with one voice, ‘Halkedhony Anthemis’, and 
having overcome all opposition, Anthemis, bishop of Chalcedon, 
was elected by acclamation.°? 


So long as the Ottoman government did not object to the chosen 
candidate, the grand vizier and the minister of foreign affairs would 
grant him an audience and present the new patriarch with a berat of 
investiture. 

A patriarch’s appointment was supposed to be for life so long as he 
committed no serious crimes and neither abused his authority nor 
offended the sensibilities and traditions of his nation. Reality, however, 
fell far short of this ideal. During the two decades of 1821-41, the patri- 
archate changed hands ten times. Such brevity of tenure was not unique 
to the Orthodox millet, but it was more marked than among other 
religious communities. By comparison, the office of the seyhtilislam 
changed hands six times during the same period while the Armenian 
millet replaced its patriarch only four times. 

Once installed, patriarchs enjoyed an authority over their 
co-religionists limited only by the elders, the highest Ottoman min- 
isters, and the sultan himself. This authority was most obvious over 
other members of the Orthodox clergy, whom the patriarch could con- 
secrate, appoint, transfer, or remove more or less at will.©° The patriarch 
might, for instance, forbid clergy to leave their dioceses or visit Istanbul 
without his express permission — thereby restricting their access to the 
synod and to the central government. The patriarch alone was compe- 
tent to investigate and punish clergymen for transgressions against the 
canons of the Church and the laws of the empire. Outside the ecclesi- 
astical realm, the patriarch exercised broad judicial authority over the 
entire Orthodox Community. He managed the communal accounts of 
the millet, regulated and distributed imposts, and acted as chief super- 
intendent of the various schools, hospitals, and charitable institutions 
of the Community. On Wednesdays and Fridays, he presided in person 
over a court that heard appeals and tried all but serious criminal cases, 
with only rape, murder, banditry, and treason reserved for the Islamic 
courts. In cases involving Christian marriages, divorces, and inherit- 
ances, the patriarchal divan was the court of first resort and its judg- 
ments were technically beyond appeal — although in practice Christians 
could, and did, resort to Muslim courts for alternative rulings. 

Substantial economic resources further strengthened the influence 
and powers of the patriarch. In the 1850s, the patriarchal income was 
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conservatively estimated at between 352,000-440,000 piasters (roughly 
£3,200-4,000).°! Besides the revenues derived from the Church’s exten- 
sive land holdings throughout the empire and donations from the faith- 
ful, the patriarch was entitled to make an annual levy on his bishops 
and on each Orthodox household. In Istanbul and its environs, the 
patriarch collected fees for the performance of marriages and funerals 
and a tax of ten per cent on all cases brought before the patriarchal 
court. Upon the death of any bishop within his jurisdiction, the patri- 
arch was entitled to claim two-thirds of the value of the deceased hier- 
arch’s personal estate. An additional source of income were the hefty 
sums of money, usually amounting to tens of thousands of piasters, 
which bishops were expected to offer in exchange for their consecration 
and promotion within the hierarchy. Through such means, patriarchs 
could amass personal fortunes running into the millions of piasters.° 

Grigorios’s new eparchy fell in the middle range of this hierarchy, 
since Pelagoneia was neither as plum an appointment as a major city 
like Izmir nor as dismal a prospect as some diocese in the wilds of Bosnia 
or Albania. Bitola, its chief town, was headquarters to an Ottoman army 
corps and a regional administrative hub due to its strategic location 
halfway along the overland route linking Thessaloniki with the Adriatic 
coast. It was also a growing centre of cotton production and European 
travellers noted with approval that the town presented a ‘rich and com- 
mercial’ appearance.* Although Grigérios’s new see possessed satisfac- 
tory income and status, it fell on the wrong side of another important 
divide within the patriarchate: that between Greek-speaking eparchies 
and those in partibus barbariae. The new bishop would have found upon 
his arrival that local Christians spoke a mix of Slavic, Albanian, and 
Aromanian vernaculars — but little Greek. This introduced a certain lin- 
guistic distance between the new bishop and his flock, and doubtlessly 
lowered them in his esteem given the powerful associations between 
Greek and Orthodox elite culture. 

Grig6rios’s arrival in Bitola thus fit into what had become a common 
and increasingly resented pattern throughout much of the Ottoman 
Empire by the early 1800s: a Greek-speaking bishop wielding authority 
over a non-Greek-speaking populace. The exact ethnic composition of 
the hierarchy is difficult to establish, but during the 1840s—50s it seems 
that only 19 bishops out of a sample group of roughly 144 were unam- 
biguously of non-Greek ethnicity. The rest of the upper hierarchy came 
overwhelmingly from the traditional centres of Hellenic settlement and 
literary culture: the Aegean Islands, Istanbul, and the regions of eastern 
Thrace and western Anatolia that straddled either side of the capital city.® 
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By the mid-1800s, this correlation of ecclesiastical power with Greek 
ethnicity produced a palpable impatience in non-Greek regions with 
hierarchs who seemed to treat their sees as simultaneously places of 
cultural exile and personal enrichment. 

A cultural re-awakening among Ottoman Slavs in the mid-nineteenth 
century deepened this sense of labouring under a ‘double yoke’ of 
Phanariot bishops and Turkish pashas. In previous centuries when 
Slavic literary culture languished, it had been easier to present Greek as 
the natural language of learning and prestige. The economic and politi- 
cal rise of Russia, however, presented Ottoman Slavs with the example 
of a powerful empire whose princes, merchants, and scholars used a 
language closely related to their own homely vernaculars. Students 
and merchants who visited Russia or the new kingdom of Serbia in the 
1830s-—40s began to demand upon their return home that local churches 
and schools do much more to promote Slavic languages.® In historic 
Bulgarian eparchies like Tyrnovo in 1838, local Christians began flatly 
to reject the bishops sent them from Istanbul and to demand Bulgarian 
archpastors instead. Tensions between Greeks and Slavs had not yet 
reached the point of open hostilities in Bitola, but there can be little 
doubt that Grigdrios would have preferred the more congenial atmos- 
phere of a Greek-speaking eparchy. 

Whatever his personal feelings, Grig6érios carried out his duties as 
despotis (bishop) of Bitola for eight years in exemplary fashion and 
received favourable notice among influential circles at the Phanar. At 
the beginning of 1833, for example, Patriarch Konstandios I recalled 
Grigorios to Istanbul for several months to sit on the patriarchal 
synod — an unusual mark of esteem for an eparchial bishop. In June 
1833, Konstandios transferred Grigérios to the bishopric of Sérrai 
(Serres), an eparchy much closer to the capital. This transfer would 
surely have pleased Grigdérios. Serres had come down in the world 
since its glory days in the early 1800s when the great warlord Ismail 
Bey had made it his capital, but it was still one of the most important 
towns in the Balkans and possessed many desirable features. Situated 
50 miles northeast of Thessaloniki on a fine plain watered by the river 
Strymonas, Serres was a flourishing centre of cotton and silk produc- 
tion. Like Pelagoneia, the new eparchy was still typically Macedonian 
in its patchwork of ethnic groups and predominantly Slavic-speaking 
countryside. Serres itself, however, had a large and well-established 
Greek community among whom Grigoérios would have felt at home. 
Grigoérios might happily have finished his days there, had he not been 
summoned to greater things. 
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Upon the threshing-floor of Babylon: Orthodoxy’s 
ominous decade 


While Grigérios’s personal career flourished over the 1830s, his empire, 
church, and community all suffered reverses. The sultanate of the for- 
midable but ill-starred Mahmud II (1808-39) represented a nadir for 
the Ottoman state, and the disasters of his reign were accompanied by 
a marked decline in the fortunes of the Orthodox Church. The major 
problems that Grigdérios saw affecting the Church may be grouped 
under three headings: 1) territorial losses; 2) the spread of heretical 
Western European influences; and 3) internal corruption and abuses. 
Some consideration of each of these challenges is necessary to under- 
stand Grigodrios’s reception of Curzon in its proper light. 

The first problem was occasioned by the Ottoman Empire’s loss of 
control during the 1810s—20s over large swathes of territory from Egypt 
to Serbia. These losses meant that whereas the ecclesiastical territory of 
the patriarchate had been more or less coterminous with the Ottoman 
Empire for centuries, by 1830 roughly 67 of its eparchies — representing 
36 per cent of the pre-revolutionary total — lay outside the empire’s 
borders. The Church had suddenly to treat not only with the Ottoman 
state, but also with new independent governments in Greece and 
Serbia, a British protectorate on the Ionian Islands, and a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. It was still 
unclear in 1830 whether these new states would grant the Church the 
same powers that it enjoyed under the Ottomans. 

The loss of control over so many eparchies abroad was compounded 
by fears about the spread of Western cultural, political, and religious 
influences at home. As far as the patriarchate and most Orthodox 
Christians were concerned, Western Christendom had left the One 
True Church during the early Middle Ages. Over the centuries, Rome’s 
original errors had spawned a monstrous succession of heresies rang- 
ing from papal supremacy and Protestantism to Atheism, Jacobinism, 
and Freemasonry — movements which, despite their opposition to each 
other, arose from a single, underlying nexus of heretical thought. In 
the words of a patriarchal encyclical from 1798, Satan long ago per- 
ceived that the Frankish nation ‘was more capable of wickedness than 
any other’ and therefore made them his chosen vehicle for fomenting 
‘every species of impiety and ungodliness’.®* St Athanasios Parios, one 
of the most eminent theologians of the era, spoke for most Orthodox 
when he characterized Europe as the Whore of Babylon, ‘shameless and 
licentious, madly encircled by a multitude of atheists, infidels, and wild 
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demons. ... Her black and withered face exhales horror. Her cavernous 
mouth is flecked with the froth of vengeance. Her tongue, forked like 
that of a serpent, hisses blasphemies against God and man’.°? 

Orthodox Christians found ample proofs of the diabolical orienta- 
tion of Western culture. It was notorious in the East, for example, that 
European states had declared war on all things divine. In a recurrent 
pattern that had reached its acme with the de-Christianizing policies 
of the French Republic, European governments had dissolved monastic 
orders, secularized church lands, stripped the clergy of their powers, 
and arrogated the right to legislate on religious affairs to secular rul- 
ers. The writings of those Orthodox intellectuals like Thedfilos Kairis, 
Dositej Obradovi¢é, and Adamandios Korais who promoted cultural 
Westernization in the Ottoman lands confirmed this pattern as they 
too were stridently critical of monasticism and called for an end to the 
tutelage of the Church over culture and society.”° 

Conservatives feared that these pernicious ideas about church-state 
relations — which they conflated with Protestantism as ‘Luthero- 
Calvinism’ (Loutherokalvinismos) — were steadily moving eastward. They 
noted that the importation of Western culture into Russia by Peter the 
Great in the late 1600s-early 1700s was followed in short order by the 
abolition of the patriarchate of Moscow in 1721 and the subordina- 
tion of the Russian Church thereafter to state direction.”! Peter and his 
successors proceeded to alter every aspect of Russian ecclesiastical life: 
restricting the number of priests, closing monasteries and convents, 
expropriating the Church’s lands and wealth, and forcing the clergy to 
accept a state stipend in lieu of their own resources. As Russia expanded 
over the next century, it exported these measures to other Orthodox 
lands such as Georgia, northern Armenia, and Bessarabia when they 
passed under tsarist control or influence. Russia did not impose 
Petrine-style ecclesiastical reforms wholesale on Wallachia and Moldavia 
during its occupation in 1828-34, but it did promulgate a series of laws 
reducing the temporal powers of the upper clergy in the principalities.’ 

In the new Kingdom of Greece, the break with Orthodox tradition 
was particularly violent. The Great Powers had offered the crown of 
Greece to Bavaria’s Wittelsbach dynasty in 1830, and the new Bavarian 
Regency in Athens had promptly severed all ties of obedience to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. The Regents then proceeded to draw up 
a Russian-style constitution that placed the church firmly under state 
control. Henceforward, the titular head of the new Orthodox Church 
of the Kingdom of Greece would be its temporal ruler — notwithstand- 
ing the rather glaring objection that Otto von Wittelsbach was a pious 
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Catholic.”? In place of a regularly constituted synod gathered around its 
primate, the constitution gave direction of the day-to-day affairs of the 
Church of Greece to a college of bishops appointed by the crown and 
a lay procurator similarly appointed. This ecclesiastical college was for- 
bidden to communicate with its clergy or anyone else except through 
the offices of the state, and no decisions affecting religion were to be 
enacted without royal approval. The Greek state predictably used its 
new powers to introduce other radical innovations. It reduced the num- 
ber of bishops in Greece from 56 to ten, with one bishopric for each of 
Greece’s new civil provinces. It ordered the closure of all monastic estab- 
lishments with fewer than six monks and confiscated their property.”* 
By the end of 1834, the state had closed and sequestered the lands of 
412 Greek monasteries. A few years later, it further reduced the number 
of monasteries from 148 to 82.’ 

Orthodox conservatives were certain that an even deadlier enemy -— 
the foreign missionary — would appear once secularizing reforms had 
opened breaches in the defensive glacis of the Church. There were as yet 
few missionaries in the Near East, but their growing presence provoked 
hysterical reactions from Ottoman clerical elites out of all proportion to 
their numbers.’”° Under the millet system, missionaries posed a double 
threat to both religion and community as conversion entailed a legal 
shift from one socio-political category to another. Orthodox converts 
to Islam or Catholicism, for example, took on an entirely new cultural 
and political identity in the process of ‘turning Turk’ or ‘turning Frank’. 
Bishop Ignatios Bampalos was thus repeating a truism among Ottoman 
Christians when he observed ‘all peoples of the East who left their reli- 
gion also lost their languages and ceased to be nations’.””? To Orthodox 
Christians, the Greek-speaking Muslims of Crete were a foreign people, 
as were the Greek Catholics of the Aegean Isles and southern Italy. An 
attack on Orthodoxy was, by definition, an attack on Romanity itself.”® 

Conversion also threatened to divide communities and overturn 
established hierarchies. Catholic missionizing in the Aegean, Syria, 
Bulgaria, and Anatolia during the eighteenth century, for example, 
had split parishes and eparchies into violently opposing pro- and anti- 
Catholic factions. Among Armenians, the split became so serious and 
irreconcilable that Sultan Mahmud had in 1830 to create a new millet 
just for Armenian Catholics. As Makdisi has pointed out in his study of 
American missions in the Levant, the notion that private convictions 
could take precedence over communal solidarity threatened both the 
Ottoman state and those elites who defined and legitimized themselves as 
guardians of the traditional social order.”? The possibility of commoners 
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using conversion to defy the orders of their millet authorities was par- 
ticularly vexing to elites. In repeated petitions to the Ottoman state over 
the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Ottoman clergies 
stressed that missionaries fostered civil disorder and undermined the very 
foundations of the empire. In 1722, the Orthodox and Armenian hier- 
archies even banded together to secure an edict from Sultan Ahmed III 
that categorically forbade conversion to any religion except Islam. The 
edict empowered clergymen to punish anyone attempting to leave their 
spiritual jurisdiction with beatings, imprisonment, and execution. Even 
so, small-scale conversions continued to occur, demonstrating that for- 
eign proselytism was a danger requiring constant vigilance. 

The last major problem confronting the Orthodox Community was 
a product not of foreigners, but of the Church’s integration into the 
Ottoman political system. Over two centuries of economic decline and 
territorial contraction, the Ottoman government had become accus- 
tomed to making up for the insolvency of the imperial treasury through 
a variety of exigencies, from coinage devaluation to the auctioning of 
tax-farm licences. Among these measures, the practice of demanding 
financial gifts (caize or ddet peskesi) for any appointment became uni- 
versally observed. Even sultans were expected to mark their accession 
(ciilusiye) with a liberal distribution of gifts. This practice allowed offi- 
cials to obtain money on short notice merely by deposing subordinates 
and appointing their replacement. 

The decision of the Ottoman state to shift its financial burden down- 
wards set a baleful precedent as new officials passed on the costs of their 
accession to those beneath them.®° Ottoman officials compounded the 
problem by surrounding themselves with a small army of assistants, serv- 
ants, and hangers-on who were remunerated poorly or not at all, and 
who made up for this by demanding gifts of any petitioner who came to 
visit their patron. As one British visitor complained, a visit to any impor- 
tant dignitary cost hundreds of piasters, discouraging most petitioners 
from ever darkening the doorsteps of government ministers.®! 

As a member of the Ottoman ruling institution the Orthodox Church 
could not stand aloof from this system of venality. Despite official 
exemption of the higher clergy from taxation and strict canonical 
prohibitions against simony, the patriarch and his bishops had to lay 
out large sums of money for gifts and irregular levies to a plethora of 
Ottoman officials. On his elevation to the patriarchal see, for example, 
each patriarch was expected to make a large appointment gift or peskes 
to the imperial treasury, as well as a series of smaller gifts to the other 
palace notables. When Grigdrios VI was elevated to the ecumenical 
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patriarchate in 1835, for example, he had not only to pay a sizable 
peskes to the sultan, but 147,650 piasters in gifts to everyone from 
the minister of war (serasker) and the admiral of the fleet (kapudan 
pasa) to the grand vizier’s secretaries.°* Once in power, a new patriarch 
could expect to spend further large sums in the course of his dealings 
with Ottoman officialdom, especially during the social visits that were 
de rigueur on major Christian and Muslim feast days such as Easter, 
St George’s day, and Eid al-Adha.*? 

Patriarchs had little choice but to pass on these expenses by demand- 
ing substantial payments from new bishops.** Well-connected members 
of the Community thus explained to a visiting Anglican deacon in 1850 
that the patriarch of Constantinople ‘has to expend necessarily as much 
as 25,000 piasters a month i.e. about 3,000 pounds a year... No man 
would guess how much must be spent in mere pipes, coffee, and sweet- 
meats’.8> The only means of making up this shortfall, they concluded, 
was for the patriarchate to charge for episcopal appointments. Since 
costs were usually well beyond the means of new candidates, bishoprics 
were almost always purchased on credit at usurious rates of interest 
from the synodal elders or from private lenders. Most bishops arrived in 
their new eparchies burdened by debts and well aware that they could 
easily lose their see at any time. If they were not careful, they might end 
up like Metropolitan Kyrillos of Belgrade, who died in 1827 a year into 
his appointment with nothing to his name but a strongbox of unpaid 
bills and three books worth ten piasters.8° A new bishop’s first order of 
business was therefore to capitalize on his investment as quickly as pos- 
sible. The lawful income of an eparchy was often insufficient, so bishops 
levied additional taxes and fines not granted in their berats.®” 

Endemic corruption and irregularities created serious financial difficul- 
ties for the Community, especially since unpaid episcopal debts gener- 
ally accrued either to his see or directly to the treasury (tameio) of the 
Orthodox Community. As a result, the treasuries of the Community and 
of the various patriarchates struggled throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury with staggering debt-loads.** In 1830, the patriarchate of Jerusalem 
alone owed 18 million piasters and was declared on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy despite its extensive land holdings in the Danubian Principalities, 
Bessarabia, and the Caucasus.®*? Its financial embarrassment was some- 
what relieved in 1831 after the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem convinced Sultan Mahmud to authorize a ten-year suspension 
of interest payments on their debts and the levying of a one-time con- 
tribution of one piaster on all Orthodox males. The underlying systemic 
problems, however, remained unchanged.” 
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The institutionalization of simony also had tragic consequences 
for relations between clergy and laity and between the upper and 
lower clergies. The difficulties of obtaining an eparchy and collecting 
the funds to pay for it tended to weed out pious and compassionate 
candidates in favour of those with a mercenary turn of mind. The 
ecclesiastical futures market also meant that unsuitable clergymen won 
promotion over more popular candidates. As in the rest of the Ottoman 
administration, the financial needs of the synod encouraged it to toler- 
ate immoral and abusive behaviour, so long as a bishop had powerful 
patrons and repaid his debts conscientiously. The hierarchy did never- 
theless produce some talented and virtuous individuals, of whom 
Grig6rios was an outstanding example, but by the early 1800s many 
clergymen displayed disciplinary problems that ranged from extor- 
tion to open cohabitation with women (referred to euphemistically as 
‘nieces’ and ‘house keepers’).?! 

Successive patriarchs sought to address these problems, but failed to 
overcome vested interests and the prevailing crises of the empire as a 
whole. Archbishop Konstandios of Sinai, for example, was elected in 
1830 by a group of lay notables on the understanding that he would 
restore order, share power with the laity, and cooperate with them to 
create a regular system of clergy salaries.°* The new patriarch was widely 
admired for his character and learning, but he was no match for the 
internal opposition to these measures. Konstandios was finally defeated 
by accusations of financial irregularities, treasonous cooperation with 
Russia during the war of 1828-29, and of allowing his supporters to 
plunder the Treasury of the Community.*? Konstandios resigned the 
throne in 1834 and retired, by all accounts with considerable relief, to 
the island of Halki. 

The abusive features of the millet system would have tried the 
solidarity of any religious institution, but they presented especially 
daunting challenges to a community already as diverse and dis- 
jointed as that of the Orthodox. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that as the Great Church entered a period of profound malaise in the 
early 1800s its millet began to fracture, with the deepest fault-lines 
running along the divides of ethnicity and privilege and between 
clergy and laity. 


Patriarch Grig6rios VI: The ecumenical throne 


The ambitious new bishop of Sérrai shared the concerns of other 
traditionalists over these problems, but Grigdrios Fourtouniadis was 
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also eagerly confident of his own ability to confront them. Grig6rios’s 
opportunity to prove himself came in 1835 when the notables of 
the community and the synod banded together to drive yet another 
patriarch, Konstandios II, out of office after only a year on the throne. 
Konstandios II had shown himself an extremely mediocre and unedu- 
cated primate, one of the worst in decades, and his complete inactivity 
at a time when the Church was so clearly in need of leadership united 
all factions against him.°* The Ottoman government, however, had 
found Konstandios II an unusually agreeable ally and was reluctant 
to remove him. It therefore resisted calls for new elections until the 
Russian legation made it clear that the tsar viewed such obstruction 
as an unacceptable interference in the internal affairs of the Church.** 

The synod members singled out the metropolitan of Sérrai for par- 
ticular consideration. He had the right connections within the hierar- 
chy, had built up a reputation as a zealous and popular administrator, 
and was reassuringly conservative in his personal views. Grigérios thus 
managed to combine the zeal and energy of youth with the steadiness, 
maturity, and conservatism of a much older man - offering the elec- 
tors the promise of action without radical change. He also had the very 
considerable advantage of being supported by the Grand Logothete of 
the Patriarchate, Nikolaos Aristarchis, and by the latter’s brother-in- 
law, Sotirios Kalliadis, the minister of foreign affairs (postelnic) for the 
Principality of Wallachia. Through these connections, Grigérios could 
count on the support of powerful friends that included the Russian lega- 
tion and a broadly pro-Russian clique within the Ottoman bureaucracy 
headed by the foreign minister (hariciye nazir-1), Akif Paga. All these fac- 
tors secured his election as patriarch when the electoral synod convened 
on 2 September 1835.%° 

From humble beginnings, Grigédrios Fourtouniadis had thus arrived 
at the highest position an Ottoman Christian could achieve, uniting in 
his hands a branching ecclesiastical hierarchy and a semi-autonomous 
‘Roman Nation’. Through these overlapping structures, he commanded 
the loyalty, respect, and obedience of millions of Christians from the 
Danube to the Levant. Recent developments had shaken the founda- 
tions of Grigdrios’s world, but as yet he saw no cause for despair. In 
1835, the patriarch could still be forgiven for looking to the future 
with quiet confidence. It would take more than a party from the British 
embassy and a letter from the heretical archbishop of Canterbury to 
impress him. 
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Ponsonby vs the Patriarch: 
Orthodoxy and European 
Diplomacy 


It is not for territory that the nations fight, but for a 

protectorate.! 
— Rev. Richard Burgess, Constantinople and Greek 
Christianity, 1855 


Applying the axe to the root: Corfu, 1840 


On 3 February 1840, General Sir Howard Douglas, Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, drafted a jubilant letter to his col- 
league, the British ambassador to Istanbul, Viscount John Ponsonby. 
‘My Lord’, Douglas began: 


I have received with the greatest satisfaction Your Lordship’s letter 
of the 15th January inclosing a Copy of the Official note which 
Your Lordship had presented to the Sublime Porte, demanding in 
the name of Her Majesty’s Government the removal of the Patriarch 
Grigorios from his office...” 


Douglas’s enthusiasm was heartfelt. He had been complaining about 
Grigorios VI to the Foreign and Colonial offices for more than a year 
and insisting that the patriarch’s removal was essential to British inter- 
ests in the region. 

Douglas knew that the success of his campaign would hinge largely 
on the support of Ambassador Ponsonby, both because of the latter’s 
position at Istanbul and his influence in Whitehall. As the scion of a par- 
ticularly prominent Anglo-Irish family, Ponsonby moved in the highest 
echelons of British society: his father and two brothers were former 
MPs, another brother was the Anglican bishop of Derry, an uncle was 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland, his youngest sister was married to Earl Grey 
(prime minister at the time of Ponsonby’s appointment to Istanbul in 
1832), and another brother-in-law, the Earl of Clarendon, was a future 
foreign secretary. In addition to such personal connections, Ponsonby 
was aided not a little by his imposing height and striking physical appear- 
ance. In Ponsonby’s youth, he had been considered such a paragon of 
masculine beauty that his looks were credited with saving his life during 
a visit to Paris at the height of the French Revolution. When a Jacobin 
mob had waylaid the young aristocrat and prepared to lynch him from 
a lamppost, several Parisiennes came to his rescue on the grounds that 
he was ‘un trop joli garcon pour étre pendu’.2 Back home in the early 1820s, 
Ponsonby caused a similar sensation among the ladies of George IV’s 
court, reportedly provoking the jealous king to recommend he join the 
Foreign Service — and remove himself as far as possible from the royal par- 
amour, Lady Conyngham.* In comparison with such adventures, most 
of Ponsonby’s official duties in Istanbul bored him. He relished the give- 
and-take of direct negotiations, however, and doggedly pursued matters 
that he considered important. By the winter of 1839, he had concluded 
that Patriarch Grigérios VI of Constantinople was one such matter. 

In truth, the British embassy had never liked Grigdrios. In 1835, 
Ponsonby had urged Sultan Mahmud not to depose Grigdrios’s pre- 
decessor, Patriarch Konstandios II. The ambassador had viewed the 
election thereafter of Grigdrios, a clergyman that The Times labelled 
‘the Russian candidate’, as the worst possible outcome and another 
instance of Russia’s growing influence.® Grigdrios thus began his patri- 
archate under a cloud of British disapproval that never dissipated. In the 
years following Grig6rios’s election, Ponsonby received a steady stream 
of complaints from British agents about the new patriarch. The most 
alarming of these came from Howard Douglas, who accused Grigorios 
of regularly ‘inducing the clergy and Ionian people to deny and resist’ 
their colonial authorities. Douglas went so far as to declare that he could 
not maintain order on the Ionian Islands so long as Grigérios, the head 
of the local church, could defy British authority with impunity from 
the safety of Istanbul.’ Ponsonby agreed and, with the approval of the 
Foreign Office, he decided in 1839 to seek Grig6rios’s removal. Douglas 
welcomed this decision and waxed lyrical in his letters to Ponsonby 
about the salutary effects it would have. The removal of Grigérios by 
British diplomacy would be nothing less than 


the application of the axe to the root, and consequently the blight- 
ing of all those intrigues which . . . have been fostered by Russia 
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till their ramifications have pervaded not only these Islands but 
all countries owing spiritual allegiance to the Head of the Oriental 
Church. Great indeed will be the moral as well as the political effect 
of this measure, . . . inasmuch as it will prove to all who have been 
intriguing with Constantinople to further the objects that Russia has 
been endeavouring to bring about by means of religious fanaticism, 
that their designs have long been known to British Diplomacy and 
British Administration, that the danger to be apprehended from their 
success has been foreseen.® 


Douglas’s language revealed a new, discomfiting reality that confronted 
Orthodox hierarchs. For centuries, clergymen had travelled and cor- 
responded relatively freely across the political lines that divided the 
Orthodox Christian world between the Ottoman, Habsburg, Venetian, 
Russian, and Polish-Lithuanian empires. Patriarchs, in particular, were 
accustomed to taking an active role in the spiritual affairs of an ecumene 
that stretched from the Urals to the Adriatic. To give but one example: in 
the 1650s—60s Makaryis III ibn al-Za’Im of Antioch had twice journeyed 
through the Danubian Principalities and Poland-Lithuania to Russia. At 
each stop, the Ottoman prelate had been received as an honoured state 
guest and consulted on weighty questions of Orthodox discipline, ritual, 
and doctrine.’ Increasingly, however, several states — with Britain in 
the van — objected to this latitude of action and demanded that greater 
restrictions be placed on the activities of Ottoman clergyman abroad. 
Such demands were symptomatic of a growing European involve- 
ment in Ottoman affairs generally during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century.!° As Christine Philliou has argued, one result of 
Ottoman military decline was a fusion of political horizons as domestic 
politics opened outward ‘toward the larger frame of European alliances 
and rivalries’ and foreign powers sought new and more effective inroads 
into the region." The need for foreign support gave Ottomans little 
choice but to begin conforming to European standards of diplomatic 
and interstate behaviour. The days were gone when Ottoman sultans 
could carry out relations with its Christian neighbours in an ad hoc 
and unilateral manner, imprisoning foreign representatives in times of 
war and bullying them with condescension in times of peace.’* By the 
1830s, Ottoman statesmen were learning French, studying European 
diplomatic norms, and setting up new resident embassies abroad. 
Integration into the European international order raised fundamental 
questions about the role of religion (and of religious ecumenes) in the 
political and diplomatic life of the eastern Mediterranean, especially as 
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the borders of the Ottoman Empire receded and new Christian states 
appeared in its wake. The patriarchate, in particular, was a focal point 
for opposing visions, with Grigérios and Ponsonby embodying two 
of the most irreconcilable. On the one side, Grigdrios championed a 
reinvigorated traditional order in which the Church retained its lands 
and temporal powers and would exercise its accustomed monopoly over 
doctrine, education, family law, and culture. It would do so, moreover, 
with little regard for political borders. Ponsonby and Douglas, in con- 
trast, took the more Hobbesian view that temporal governments had 
a duty to police the bounds that kept one state from impinging on 
another and that kept men of God from interfering in affairs of state. It 
was high time, they insisted, for the axe of state power to be laid firmly 
at the root of clerical pretentions in the Near East. 


‘Everything has gone to the dogs’: Keeping the Ottoman 
Empire afloat 


Besides such general considerations, however, how had British offi- 
cials like Ponsonby and Douglas come to perceive the patriarchate of 
Constantinople as a political threat in the spring of 1840? Their fears 
were grounded, in part, on the conviction that they were witnessing 
the dying throes of an empire. European armies had repeatedly van- 
quished their Ottoman counterparts for more than a century by then, 
and in the Russo-Ottoman war of 1828-29 a Russian army had marched 
to within 68 km of Istanbul before the tsar had voluntarily halted the 
advance and opened negotiations. When Ponsonby arrived to take up 
his post in 1833, he had found Russian armed forces encamped again 
on the outskirts of Istanbul — this time in the form of a naval squadron 
anchored up the Bosporus at Biiytikdere.!3 The ships were there at the 
behest of Sultan Mahmud to protect his capital from Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasa, the rebellious viceroy of Egypt, but their presence encouraged 
Ponsonby’s worst suspicions about Russian intentions. ‘I have always 
treated as wholly erroneous’, Ponsonby confided to a colleague: ‘the 
belief entertained by some that Russia could act with what people call 
moderation in these matters or cease for one moment to aim at the 
subjugation of Turkey’.14 

Ponsonby worked determinedly over the next six years to reduce 
Sultan Mahmud’s reliance on Russian support.’ These efforts enjoyed 
considerable success until, in the summer of 1839, Sultan Mahmud 
courted disaster again by attempting to recapture the provinces he 
had lost to Muhammad ‘Ali in 1833. The imperial advance into Syria 
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had barely started when disaster struck. On 30 June, Sultan Mahmud 
abruptly sickened and died, leaving the throne to his 18-year-old son. 
For Ponsonby, the succession in itself was no small disaster as he dis- 
missed Prince Abdiilmecid as a fool ‘governed by Eunuks [sic], silly girls 
and his Mother’.!° News then reached Istanbul of the rout of imperial 
forces at Nizib on 24 June. Initial reports of the battle were tersely 
worded, but unmistakable in their import. As one French newspaper 
informed its readers: ‘a battle took place in the vicinity of Aleppo, and 
the Turkish army has been destroyed’.!” Mahmud’s army had fled the 
field after less than two hours, leaving behind their arms and muni- 
tions, 13,000 prisoners, and uncounted dead and wounded. The grand 
admiral, Ahmed Fevzi, completed the catastrophe by defecting to 
Muhammad ‘Ali and sailing with the entire imperial fleet to Alexandria. 

These events confronted Mahmud’s hapless successor with grim 
prospects. Russian, Austrian, and British naval squadrons appeared to 
be all that stood in the way of total Ottoman military collapse. It was 
widely thought that the sultan would have no choice but to invoke the 
terms of the 1833 Russo-Ottoman Treaty of Hiinkar Iskelesi and sum- 
mon a Russian army once more to Istanbul — this time, perhaps, to stay. 
Ponsonby foresaw a looming disaster for British policy in the Near East. 
‘The crisis has come’, he wrote in despair to his counterpart in Vienna, 
‘and with a vengeance. We must do the best we can to meet the evil we 
could not prevent . .. with Mahmoud everything has gone to the dogs’.18 

The sight of the Ottoman Empire on the verge of collapse three times 
within a decade had a sobering effect on states that not long before might 
have toasted its destruction. There was no great sympathy in European 
capitals for the Ottomans but considerable apprehension over who would 
succeed them. Russia, Austria, and Britain would not allow Muhammad 
‘Ali to rule over the lands he stood poised to conquer. The viceroy of 
Egypt was simply too formidable and too sympathetic to France for them 
to believe that he did not endanger their interests in the region. Nor was 
a partitioning of the Ottoman lands feasible, as the Powers were expected 
to fight bitterly among themselves over the division of the spoils. There 
seemed to be no safe alternative to the Ottomans. 

St Petersburg had the strongest reasons for upholding the status quo. 
By the treaties of Adrianople (1829) and Hiinkar iskelesi (1833) Russia 
enjoyed free passage of the Turkish Straits, advantageous terms of trade, 
and formal assurance that in wartime the Ottomans would close the 
Black Sea to Russia’s enemies. It was hard to imagine that a new regime 
would grant more favourable terms, and a more vigorous government 
would try to restrict Russia’s access to the Mediterranean. The tsar was 
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determined not to permit any other European state to establish itself at 
the Straits, but he was also reluctant to occupy it himself. Throughout 
the reign of Nicholas I, the Russian government would therefore adhere 
to the conclusions of a special committee struck by the Russian Council 
of State in 1829 that: ‘the advantages of the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe are superior to its inconveniences’ and that the fall of 
the Ottoman dynasty ‘would be contrary to the true interests of Russia’.!? 

For British diplomacy, the Eastern Crisis posed an even starker dilemma. 
Britain could neither permit a new regime at Istanbul nor allow the 
continuation of a status quo that strongly favoured Russia. Compelling 
interests were at stake as British exports to the Ottoman Empire had 
more than doubled over the previous decade and in 1838 Ponsonby had 
convinced Sultan Mahmud to sign a commercial convention at Balta 
Liman that abolished monopolies, set a low uniform duty on all goods for 
export, and gave British traders full access to Ottoman markets. By 1840, 
the Ottoman Empire had become the most important foreign market 
for British goods outside Europe.”° France and Austria similarly profited 
from the liberal trading policies of the Ottomans and were as anxious as 
Britain to retain access to the new market. The crisis therefore threatened 
the interests of all the Great Powers and yet seemed more likely to divide 
than unite them. Ponsonby spoke for many when he brooded shortly 
after Mahmud’s death that: ‘I think I see this country given up to Russia 
and as a consequence a general bloody war over long’.”1 

In the short term, Ponsonby sought to forestall a Russian occupation 
by ensuring that a coalition of British, Russian, and Austrian forces — not 
Russia alone — came to Abdtilmecid’s rescue. The defeat of Muhammad 
‘Ali was only the first step, however, in a more protracted struggle 
to save the Ottomans from their own weakness. Ponsonby expected 
Britain and the other Powers to have to intervene more forcefully and 
intimately than ever before in the internal life of the Ottoman Empire if 
it was to be preserved. ‘Our business is to maintain the Turks if we can’, 
Ponsonby observed to a colleague, even if this meant trespassing upon 
Ottoman sovereignty: ‘We must pay no attention to what the Turks say 
but act as we think right . . . All can be done I believe but not by com- 
mon measures applicable to common cases’.?2 


First daughters of the Church: European religious 
protectorates in the East 


The second key factor to understanding British and European attitudes 
towards the Orthodox Church in the early nineteenth century was the 
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long tradition of using religion to build networks of political and econ- 
omic patronage in the Near East. Europeans had competed for centu- 
ries among themselves for the right to pose as patrons and protectors 
of the different millets, but the crisis into which the Ottoman Empire 
had fallen gave this competition fresh urgency and significance. Once 
the Great Powers had accepted they could neither partition nor col- 
onize the central provinces of the Ottoman Empire, their efforts turned 
to the acquisition of influence rather than territory. Such influence, 
in turn, seemed to hinge on building a loyal constituency of local 
supporters. 

The very structure of Ottoman society encouraged Europeans to 
develop such associations with Ottoman subjects along religious lines 
and the Ottoman state established a legal basis for doing so through 
the regime of foreign privileges known as ahdnames or capitulations. 
Since at least the 1450s, Ottoman sultans had sought to promote trade 
with Venice and Genoa by offering concessions that guaranteed the 
safe passage of the property and persons of Italian merchants. In 1535, 
Suleyman I cemented a new anti-Habsburg alliance that he had entered 
into with Francois I by extending similar rights to France.”? French 
privileges were relatively modest at first and amounted to little more 
than guarantees that French merchants could carry out their business 
without interference or oppression from the local authorities. The 
capitulations did, however, establish that only French consuls could 
settle civil cases between French subjects and that in criminal or civil 
cases involving Ottoman subjects no Frenchman could be tried without 
the presence of a French consul or dragoman.”4 

From simple beginnings, the regime of capitulations grew prodi- 
giously in extent and significance over the next two centuries. The 
French government increasingly presented its capitulations as irrevo- 
cable concessions, rather than as the marks of favour and reciprocal 
inducements to trade and diplomacy that the sultans had intended. 
France also sought to expand the scope of its privileges, claiming for 
every Frenchman rights of extraterritoriality that hitherto only diplo- 
mats had enjoyed. The French embassy succeeded in winning most of 
what it desired as well as special clauses allowing French diplomats to 
extend these privileges to allied Europeans and to a limited number of 
Ottoman subjects. Since foreign protection came with reduced tariff 
duties and virtual immunity from prosecution by local authorities, the 
fondest wish of any Ottoman merchant by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was to become the protégé (beratli) of some European 
consul or factor.”5 
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The French government also specifically sought to extend its protec- 
tion over religion. The original 1535 capitulations promised that ‘mer- 
chants and their agents and servitors, and all other subjects of the king 
[of France] were never to be molested nor judged’ by Ottoman officials 
in their observance of the Catholic religion.”° In 1604, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment further promised to guarantee the safety and freedom of move- 
ment of all Christian ‘religious who reside in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
other places under our obedience’.?” This concession encouraged the 
French government to begin claiming a protectorate over Christianity 
in general and Catholicism in particular throughout the Ottoman 
domains. Such claims were unfounded when they were first made, but 
by 1730 France could legitimately claim to possess treaty rights allow- 
ing it to intercede on the behalf of any Catholic pilgrim, clergyman, 
church, or endowment, regardless of their nationality. The identification 
of Catholicism with France was further solidified by the fact that most 
Catholic missionaries in the East were Frenchmen or belonged to French 
orders. By 1845, Archbishop Antonio Mussabini of Smyrna could boast 
that the very words ‘Catholic and French are synonyms in the Levant’.?8 

France’s Protectorat Religieux came with its share of inconveniences. 
Eastern Catholics routinely summoned the French embassy to intervene 
on their behalf, both as individuals and as a community. Such inter- 
ventions were costly and tedious, and had the disadvantage of turning 
the enemies of Ottoman Catholics into the enemies of France.”’ In the 
1820s, for example, the French embassy had to use all its influence 
to put a stop to the Gregorian Armenian patriarchate’s persecution of 
Armenian converts to Catholicism. When all attempts at reconciliation 
failed, in 1831 the French embassy convinced the Ottoman government 
to create a separate millet for Armenian Catholics. This was the first new 
millet to be created since the fifteenth century and the first to be created 
at the instance of a foreign power. Triumph brought no respite for the 
French embassy, however, as in 1834 the Armenian patriarchate secured 
an imperial edict punishing all converts to the new Armenian Catholic 
millet with execution. The weary French ambassador had to take up the 
Catholic cause all over again.°° 

In practical terms, then, French diplomats considered the religious 
protectorate a perpetual headache, but one with advantages sufficient 
to offset the costs. In the rest of the Catholic world, France acquired 
considerable prestige from its claim to be the ‘eldest daughter of the 
Church’. Also valuable was the influence that French ambassadors and 
consular agents acquired among Ottoman Christians. Throughout the 
East, the protectorate ensured that French representatives encountered 
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a ready-made network of sympathizers, partners, and informants wher- 
ever they went. These connections were all the more valuable in places 
such as Istanbul and Aleppo where Ottoman Catholics had acquired 
positions of influence. In Lebanon, for example, when the governorship 
passed in 1788 to the hands of a Maronite, Emir Bashir Shihab II, French 
influence grew apace. A Russian traveller passing through Lebanon 
in the 1830s reported that the Maronites had come to identify their 
political and economic interests entirely with those of France. ‘There 
lies their patrie; there lie their hopes,’ he noted.*! Preservation of the 
Protectorat Religieux thus became a shibboleth of French foreign policy 
in the Near East, upheld by successive governments from the Bourbon 
Restoration to the Third Republic. 

In an attempt to safeguard this special status, the French government 
jealously sought to prevent other states from acquiring similar capitu- 
lations. These efforts were only partially successful, as both Spain and 
Austria secured rights of intervention on behalf of Catholics, most nota- 
bly by the treaties as Karlowitz (1699) and Sistova (1791).°? Both states 
therefore strenuously contested France’s claim to an exclusive protec- 
torate over Catholicism in the East.?° In practice, however, Austria’s 
religious protectorate was limited to the Croats of Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
the Mirdité of northern Albania, and (to a very limited extent) the 
Maronites of Lebanon, while Spain exercised its protectorate almost 
exclusively over Franciscans operating in the Levant.** Austria and 
Spain knew they were impossibly mismatched in any serious contest for 
influence with France. As one Austrian internuncio lamented in 1867: 


Supporting the Catholics in Turkey is not so easy as one might think. 
We operate with paltry resources and have until recent times had the 
French embassy, the French clergy and Rome against us. For us, Syria, 
Jerusalem, even Smyrna are as good as lost. Patriarch and bishops in 
these regions are against us and work to make all Catholic institu- 
tions French. The French have in Syria alone over a hundred schools, 
capable Lazarists as missionaries, Grey Sisters in all the hospitals... 
In Albania and Bosnia we give a few bishops wretched annual subsi- 
dies. I have let 20 churches be built or repaired in these provinces -— 
but the worldly interests of the bishops . . . are usually advanced 
through the French consulate.*® 


If other European Powers envied the protectorate that France possessed 
over Catholicism, they feared the protectorate that Russia claimed over 
Orthodoxy. As the sole remaining Orthodox dynasty, the Romanovs had 
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long taken for granted that they had a special duty to protect their faith 
in the lands of its birth. Whereas France, Austria, and Spain could point 
to specific Ottoman documents acknowledging their rights, however, 
Russia’s ‘protectorate’ was a matter of conjecture and interpretation. The 
closest the Ottomans ever came to recognizing Russia’s special guardian- 
ship over Orthodoxy was in 1774, when the Treaty of Kiigttk Kaynarca 
was drafted to include two obscurely-worded articles. The first, Article 
VII, specified that the Ottomans would ‘protect constantly the Christian 
religion in all its churches’ and that they would allow ‘the Ministers 
of the Imperial Court of Russia to make representations on behalf of 
the church that is to be built in Constantinople as well as on behalf of 
those who will officiate in it’.3° The second, Article XIV, stated that the 
Russian government was licenced to construct a ‘Russo-Grecian’ church 
in Istanbul, which would ‘always be under the protection of the Minister 
of Russia, exempt from all impositions and secure from attacks’.?” The 
Ottomans understood these articles to mean that Russia might make 
representations on behalf of the specific church that the legation would 
build for its use in the neighbourhood of Galata; Russia, on the other 
hand, claimed it was entitled to make representations on behalf of the 
entire Church to which that house of worship would have belonged (had 
it ever been built). In support of the latter reading, Russia pointed out 
that it had reciprocated by recognizing the sultan’s right to a role in the 
religious life of Muslims in the Crimea as their ‘sovereign caliph’.** The 
other Powers neither accepted nor formally refuted this interpretation, 
so Russia acted for 70 years as though it possessed a de jure protectorate.°? 
Russia further sought to expand its sphere of influence by claiming a 
special relationship with the 2.5 million-strong Gregorian Armenian 
community, on the grounds that the spiritual head of the Armenian 
Church resided on Russian soil at Echmiadzin.*® The legation also 
courted other non-Chalcedonian Christian sects such as the Jacobite or 
Syriac Orthodox, Coptic, and Ethiopian churches and offered to make 
intercessions with the Ottoman government on their behalf.*! 

Russian protection offered many concrete benefits to Ottoman 
Christians, ranging from financial subventions to tax-exempt status for 
Ottoman merchant ships sailing under the Russian flag. In return, as 
the diplomat and writer Konstantin Nikolaevich Leont’ev later recalled, 
Orthodox solidarity gave Russia a stature in the region that other states 
could only envy: 


Orthodoxy, the belief we hold in common with the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey, since long ago has given our actions in this country 
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a firm foothold such as no other power of the heterodox West pos- 
sesses. All other powers in the Orient act almost exclusively by exer- 
cising an external, mechanical pressure, by the use of their military 
and commercial strength . . . Russia alone, owing to its religious 
principle, finds herself acting under very different conditions.” 


Leont’ev’s assertion was broadly true of the Ottoman laity, although 
the higher clergy were more ambivalent about their protectors. Like any 
Rum, the average Orthodox clergyman possessed an instinctive venera- 
tion for the tsar and gratefully sought out Russian patronage. Russia’s 
association with the Petrine ecclesiastical reforms, however, hampered 
a more complete identification. Traditionalists could not forget that 
Russia had been the first Orthodox state to introduce the measures they 
found so objectionable in places like Greece. There were also lingering 
suspicions that Russia might attempt to subordinate the eastern patriar- 
chates to the St Petersburg synod, just as it had the Orthodox hierarchs 
of the Caucasus and Bessarabia. Nicholas I’s decision in the early 1850s 
to expropriate the estates of the Orthodox Church in Georgia and of 
the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine compounded these suspicions, 
as did repeated Russian offers to collect and forward the revenues due 
to the churches of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Athos from their 
properties in Georgia and Bessarabia.** The aristocratic members of the 
Russian diplomatic corps, for their part, were accustomed to a compli- 
ant clergy at home and they found the independence of the Rum hierar- 
chy galling. The intimate association of many Orthodox hierarchs with 
Ottoman officialdom especially scandalized Russians on a moral and 
emotional level, even as they conceded that the clergy had little real 
choice in the matter. 

The Ottoman clergy and the Russian legation in Istanbul were united, 
however, on central issues, of which the most important in the eyes of 
the Church was the need to uphold canon law and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence in the Near East (even if not in Russia). The Russian embassy 
in Athens thus lobbied for a return of the Church of Greece to the 
patriarchal fold and demanded Prince Otto’s conversion to Orthodoxy. 
The legation in Istanbul similarly lent a sympathetic ear to the com- 
plaints of the patriarchal clergy within the Ottoman Empire. The rapid 
replacement of patriarchs and the sordid state of millet affairs particu- 
larly offended the Russian government, which blamed these problems 
squarely on the Ottoman state and its Phanariot servitors. Russia thus 
marched in lockstep with the upper clergy by calling for stricter obser- 
vance of ecclesiastical privileges and freedom from secular interference. 
The fundamental impression given to outsiders during the 1830s-—40s 
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was thus one of monolithic solidarity between Russian and Orthodox 
interests in the Ottoman Empire. 

As Russian influence over the Ottoman Empire grew, this association 
with Orthodoxy attracted increasingly negative attention in the rest of 
Europe. There were obvious and disturbing parallels between Russia’s 
claims to a protectorate over Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire and the manner in which Russian interventions on behalf of 
the Orthodox Christians of Poland-Lithuania had led to the partition 
of that state between Russia, Austria, and Prussia in 1772-95.*4 In a 
memorandum from 1840, the first dragoman of the French embassy, 
Mathurin-Joseph Cor, expressed the concerns of many Westerners when 
he insisted that the Orthodox Church was essential to Russian plans of 
‘introducing her domination into the country she covets little-by-little, 
profiting from the theocratic power she enjoys and hiding such projects 
under the mask of a purely religious protection of her coreligionists’. The 
very pervasiveness of Russian influence down to the parish level made 
it all the more dangerous: ‘It is Russia that dictates the catechism that 
is taught to infants, as well as the instructions given by the Patriarch to 
the Bishops and schools. The upper clergy, the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, and the influential lay notables are all publicly pensioned by 
Russia.’ Cor called his government’s attention specifically to the Russian 
embassy’s interest in safeguarding and extending the temporal powers 
of the Orthodox clergy noting that Russia ‘lost no opportunity to obtain 
privileges for the Greeks that are more extensive and better defended 
than those accorded to any other religious sect in Turkey’.*5 

The other embassies would be hard pressed to resist Russia if its plans 
were indeed ‘to subjugate the primitive churches of these countries’, as 
one British consul insisted in 1844.*° Cor noted ruefully that neither 
France nor any of the other Powers were in a position ‘to contend 
with Russia for religious influence’.*” France and Austria had at least 
the consolation of their formal protectorates, but Britain and Prussia 
had no natural allies but Ottoman Protestants — a negligible, dispersed, 
and persecuted minority without any formal millet. The only other 
available bases upon which the British might build a clientele were 
similarly inconsiderable groups such as Jews in Palestine or the Druze 
in Lebanon. Reviewing the situation in 1844, the Austrian internuncio, 
Baron Bartholoméus von Sttirmer, underlined the relative weakness of 
the French and Austrian protectorates and the even greater disadvan- 
tages of Britain and Prussia in Ottoman religious affairs, while Russia 
dominated the field: ‘All eyes are directed towards her, and there is no 
Greek church in this country in which the Russian eagle is not to be 
found in some corner’.*8 
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A salient example of this influence was the fact that Grigorios VI 
owed his throne in no small part to the support of one of the most 
prominent friends of the Russian legation in Istanbul: the Grand 
Logothete of the Patriarchate, Nikolaos Aristarchis Bey. Aristarchis came 
from a prominent Phanariot family that served as secretaries, transla- 
tors, and advisors at the Sublime Porte (Bdb-1 Ali), where the grand vizier 
had his residence and offices. Nikdlaos’s father, Stavraki, had been the 
last Christian to hold the exalted post of ‘grand dragoman’ (chief inter- 
preter) before the uprisings of 1821 convinced Mahmud to abolish the 
office and have its unfortunate occupant poisoned. The Russian lega- 
tion helped Aristarchis to survive the tumultuous years that followed 
and in the early 1830s he had returned the favour by helping to broker 
a series of advantageous treaties between the Ottoman and Russian 
governments (most notably Hiinkar Iskelesi in 1833). He emerged with 
a reputation as one of Russia’s foremost friends in Ottoman service — or 
Russia’s ‘@me damnée’ as one Austrian diplomat put it.*? Russian support 
had helped Aristarchis to concentrate in his hands all official com- 
munication between the Ottoman state and two central pillars of Rum 
society. As kapu kehaya, or court agent of the prince of Wallachia, he had 
one foot planted in the diplomatic circles of Istanbul; while as ‘grand 
logothete’, or liaison officer between the Porte and the patriarchate, he 
had the other firmly in his millet’s internal affairs. In both capacities, he 
became the centre of an extended network of patronage that both drew 
on and promoted Russian influence. 

Just as Russia struggled for ascendancy over its European rivals in the 
counsels of the Porte, so Aristarchis had to contend with the patronage 
networks of other notables who sought to turn Orthodox communal 
affairs and resources to their own ends. Whereas the grand logothete 
grounded his influence on connections to the Russian legation, the 
Wallachian court, and the circle of Akif Pasa, his archnemesis, Prince 
Stéfanos Vogoridis Bey of Samos, cultivated an association with the British 
embassy, the Moldavian court, and the faction in Ottoman politics led by 
Akif’s nemesis, the interior minister (umur-1 miilkiye nazirt) Pertev Paga.°° 
The Austrian internuncio thus described the convergence of domestic 
and international rivalries that had resulted by the early 1840s: 


Three Greeks have a hand in almost everything that happens in 
Constantinople: The first of these is Sr Aristarchi who adds to his 
double role of Logothete . . . and Agent for the Prince of Wallachia 
that of secret spy for Russia, by whom he is financed; 2nd Mr Etienne 
Vogoridis, Prince of Samos, who is devoted to England and serves her 
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as best he can; 3rd named Messi-Yanni, a Chiote merchant, who is the 
confidential agent of Riza Pasha and the Minister of Finances [Musa 
Saffeti]. S. Aristarchi is a scoundrel of the first water whom everyone 
despises, but he is feared and treated with care out of consideration 
for Russia...All of these have friends among the clergy ... whom they 
would like to raise to the dignity of patriarch and with whom they 
haggle for their price in return. This results in endless machinations, 
to which the Russians cannot always remain strangers ....°1 


Such a state of affairs was bad enough within the Ottoman Empire; 
it would be even worse if Russia managed to establish a similar ascend- 
ancy over the Orthodox churches of the newly independent states of 
the Balkans. Britain, France, and Austria therefore deliberately encour- 
aged Greece and Serbia in the 1830s to establish independent churches 
in the hope that secession would limit Russian influence and prevent 
the development of a sort of Orthodox Ultramontanism in the region — 
one emanating from Istanbul, but directed from St Petersburg.°? The 
British foreign secretary, Henry Temple, the third Viscount Palmerston, 
thus directed Ponsonby in 1833 to assist the Greek government in its 
efforts to secure patriarchal acceptance of Greek autocephaly and ‘to 
persuade the Porte not to offer any opposition’.*? 

Western policies also reflected a fundamental dislike of the power- 
ful clerical regimes that had grown up under Ottoman rule. If the new 
states were to be successful, Western statesmen agreed, it was critical 
that they domesticate their own churches first. The British ambas- 
sador to Athens, Edward Dawkins, thus observed to Palmerston in 
1833 that: ‘the Privileges which Prelates enjoyed by law under the old 
Establishment were very extensive, and of a nature to interfere at every 
step with the regular Judicial and Administrative Authorities’. The 
patriarchate of Constantinople’s financial demands upon the clergy 
would similarly constitute ‘a drain on the resources of Greece which 
no enlightened Government could submit to’. The re-establishment 
of patriarchal authority in Greece would thus lead inevitably to a 
host of harmful practices and influences. Ecclesiastical subordination 
to a foreign power, in particular, was ‘inconsistent with the politi- 
cal Independence of Greece, and would be an everlasting obstacle to 
raising the Clergy from the degraded state into which it has fallen’.54 
Dawkins boasted that he had therefore ensured a proper reorganization 
of the Orthodox Church in Greece on an independent basis through his 
influence over the government ministers responsible for ecclesiastical 
affairs.°° 
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The patriarchate abroad: The Ionian Islands 


Events on the Ionian Islands during the late 1830s brought into 
sharp focus the anxieties of British statesmen over both the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire and the dangers of a Russophile ‘Orthodox 
International’. The seven islands that composed the Ionian archi- 
pelago — Kérkyra (Corfu), Ithaki, Lefkada, Zakynthos, Kefallonia, Paxoi, 
and Kythira - were traditional forward posts of Europe in the East, 
occupying as they did a strategic position at the junction of the Adriatic 
and Aegean seas. The people of the islands were overwhelmingly Greek 
and Orthodox Christian, but they had lived under Venetian rule since 
the fourteenth century. After Napoleon’s dissolution of the Venetian 
Republic in 1797, the islands had passed from French to Russian control 
before the Congress of Vienna finally placed them under British protec- 
tion in 1815. 

The new United States of the Ionian Islands created at Vienna was 
ostensibly an independent country, possessing its own constitution, 
senate, and legislative assembly. In practice, however, all real power lay 
in the hands of a resident high commissioner appointed by the British 
secretary for colonial affairs. This arrangement pleased no one. The 
islanders found the new British administration intrusive and would 
have preferred full independence or unification with the Kingdom of 
Greece; the British, for their part, felt saddled with a colony that was 
backward in every sense — economic, political, social, and moral. It was 
the first time Britons had ruled over an Orthodox population, and they 
found little good to say about the experience. British writers compared 
the local Greek islanders to Italians, the Irish, Australian Aborigines, 
and the Khoikhoi of the Cape Colony - none of these comparisons 
being intended as flattering.°° To the British mind, wrote one of the first 
high commissioners of the islands, ‘the feelings of the people of these 
countries are equally repugnant and revolting, and it does require a 
positive experience and knowledge of their character to be able to make 
up one’s mind to the belief that people exist with principles so degrad- 
ing and feelings so debased’.5” 

British writers found various explanations for the moral and mate- 
rial degeneracy of the Ionians including race, history, and natural 
environment. They invariably concluded, however, that religion was a 
major contributing factor. The Orthodox Church had a few admirers in 
England, primarily among High Churchmen keen on renewing ties with 
‘the ancient Churches of the East’.5* Such sentiments were foreign, how- 
ever, to the men who served the crown in the eastern Mediterranean. 
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As one member of the Oxford Movement lamented in 1840, Britons who 
went abroad showed little interest in spiritual fellowship with Eastern 
Christians: ‘We look down upon the ancient foreign churches as too 
corrupt and superstitious for us to think of uniting with them in divine 
worship, even where we are not debarred’.*? For a member of the Irish 
Ascendancy like Ponsonby or a Scottish Presbyterian like Douglas, the 
lavish rituals, celibate bishops, and wonder-working saints of Orthodoxy 
smacked of ‘popery’. Sir James Emerson Tennent, one of the few MPs at 
the time with both first-hand and scholarly knowledge of the East, was 
typical in his dismissal of the ‘entire body of the unmarried clergy’ in 
the East as ‘one connected and classified system of tyranny’. The history 
of the Byzantine church, he wrote, was ‘one continued and nauseous 
detail of bigotry, intolerance, puerility, corruption, and debasement’.© 

Protestants objected not only to what they saw as the many super- 
stitious aspects of Orthodoxy but also to the excessive power — what 
one Anglican bishop described as the ‘ecclesiastical despotism’ - of the 
Orthodox clergy over ordinary believers.®! During a tour of Macedonia 
in 1839, for example, consul Charles Blunt reported to Ponsonby ‘the 
first act . . . of a Greek Bishop, after his arrival at his post, is plunder! 
I believe . . . that I do not advance what can be subject to the slight- 
est taxation as to veracity, when I state that the present System of the 
Greek Church does far more injury to the Rayjahs, then all the real and 
supposed oppressions of the Turkish Authorities’.°* The damning con- 
clusion of another British consul in the 1860s was that Orthodoxy ‘as 
practiced by its clergy’ was ‘a method by which a parasitic class enriches 
itself at the expense of public credulity’. The effects of this regime were 
ruinous and had produced a culture of ‘idleness, ignorance, drunken- 
ness, and an utter absence of morality’.@ 

British prejudices were not helped by the fact that the Orthodox 
clergy were among the most strident critics of British rule on the 
Ionian Islands, going so far as to preach — and at times practice — armed 
insurrection against the new protecting authorities. Church festivals 
and gatherings not infrequently ended with demonstrations as the 
clergy led their flock in demanding greater independence and lower 
taxes.°+ Such experiences led at least one English visitor to conclude 
that the Ionian clergy ‘are taken from the scum of the population, 
and are, with few exceptions, illiterate, superstitious, and immoral, 
and few, if any, acts of private atrocity or rebellion have occurred 
in the islands, which have not been planned and in part executed by 
the priests’. A succession of high commissioners who agreed with 
this assessment sought to bring the local clergy under state control. 
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The colonial authorities replaced several bishops, exiled the most 
troublesome priests, and restricted communications with the patriar- 
chate of Constantinople in Istanbul. The administration also made plans 
to set up a seminary on the islands that would improve the ‘quality’ and 
political reliability of the local priesthood. It even sought to co-opt the 
Ionian bishops by having them excommunicate outlaws and all who 
harboured them. 


Restoring the Canons: The challenge of traditionalist reform 


The patriarchate of Constantinople watched the erosion of its authority 
over the Ionian Islands in disapproving silence, having been warned 
in no uncertain terms by Ambassador Percy Smythe in 1823 that the 
patriarch must either ‘relinquish part of his Authority within the Ionian 
Islands [or] risque its total abolition’.©” In the mid-1830s, this acquies- 
cence began to waver. At first, the Phanar’s defiance was surreptitious — 
a winking collusion with rebellious clergymen and other Ionians who 
fell afoul of the colonial administration. With the elevation of Grigérios, 
however, the patriarchate found a new determination to assert its 
prerogatives. 

This revival reflected not only institutional self-interest but a broader 
call within Orthodoxy for the restoration of canonical norms and tradi- 
tions. The numerous anti-clerical satires and libels written in Greek dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century testify to a widespread dissatisfaction 
among ordinary Rum with their ecclesiastical affairs. Such dissatisfac- 
tion, however, did not necessarily mean that most Christians favoured 
radical structural changes.®® Those critics who did, such as Markos 
Filippos Zalonis or Adamandios Korais, were strikingly untypical of the 
average Rum. Zaldnis, for instance, was a Western-educated Catholic, 
who thought submission to Rome would cure most of the ills of the 
Orthodox community, while Korais was a naturalized French citizen 
who spent virtually his entire adult life abroad.©? More representative 
of Orthodox opinion were figures like Makarios Notaras, Athanasios 
Parios, Nikédimos the Hagiorite, Grigoérios V Angelépoulos, and other 
members of a revitalization movement known as the Kollyvdades who 
sought to revive traditional forms, practices, and spirituality.’”? These 
traditionalists readily admitted that abuses existed within the Church, 
but they held such problems to be individual rather than structural in 
nature. With Metropolitan Ignatios Bampalos they protested that ‘prel- 
ates are but men, and as men they can have certain weaknesses’.’! Just 
as no one rejects governance, philosophy, and medicine because of the 
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wickedness of individual kings, philosophers, and doctors, so it would 
be folly to reject ecclesiastical guidance merely because some bishops 
behaved badly.”2 What was needed was greater care in the selection 
of prelates and a change in the consciousness and behaviour of the 
hierarchy.”? The Church needed no new statutes or structures, merely 
enforcement of the Canons it already possessed.”4 

Many of the worst problems of the Church, such as institutionalized 
simony and the frequent transfer of hierarchs, were indeed flagrant 
violations of the Canons. To traditionalists, this fact was in itself suf- 
ficient to explain the crises confronting the Church. St Nikédimos the 
Hagiorite warned his readers that the Canons, ‘which mean life when 
observed, are found to mean death when disregarded’. Just as the physi- 
cal world possessed natural laws, so too the ‘second and supersensible 
world’ of the Church was founded on the Holy Canons, without which 
‘disorder at once intrudes’.”> In order to make these Canons more acces- 
sible to the lower clergy and laity, Nik6dimos compiled the various 
nomokdnones into a single code that might serve as a sort of ecclesiastical 
constitution. He also annotated each article in the explicit hope that 
even the ‘simple and unlearned’ might understand them.’¢ Its authors 
entitled the finished work The Rudder (Piddlion), since, they declared in 
a prefatory verse: 


As every ship by its rudder is guided, 
So the whole Church with this book is provided.” 


In keeping with these ideals, Orthodox hierarchs in the later half of 
the eighteenth century attempted to curb the worst internal abuses and 
redistribute political authority within the millet - a series of improve- 
ments that Konortas has dubbed ‘the reforms before the Reforms’.”8 The 
synod had originally created the system of elders, for example, to dilute 
the dictatorial powers of the patriarch and encourage greater conciliar- 
ity. Patriarch Samouil had voluntarily surrendered the patriarchal great 
seal in 1763, asking that it be divided into parts and shared among his 
brethren. In the 1750s, Patriarch Kyrillos V had similarly established 
a Public Committee (Epitropi tou Koinot) of guild-leaders and charged 
them with overseeing the finances of the millet, in an attempt to make 
the latter more transparent. In the following decade, Patriarch Samouil 
even placed parish affairs briefly in the hands of lay committees.’? 

While traditionalists like the new patriarch Grigdrios thus desired 
reform, they resisted any attempt by the Porte, Phanariot notables, or 
new Balkan states to impose changes. The ideal was for church and state 
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to become more robustly independent of one another, with patriarch 
and monarch ruling their separate spheres and working in symphony 
for the common good. One prominent apologist for the patriarchate 
argued that just as the state had no business interfering with the work- 
ings of law courts, so governments should abstain from meddling 
in areas that belonged to the Church: dogma and ritual, family law, 
ecclesiastical property, and administration of the Church’s temporal 
and spiritual affairs. ‘No one’, declared Fr Konstandinos Oikonémos, 
‘has the authority to alter or in any wise reform the established canoni- 
cal configuration of the Orthodox Catholic Church according to their 
own fancy — neither government, king, nor any prince, and regardless 
of whether they be ignorant, foolish, or exceedingly wise’.®° As a result, 
traditionalists actually praised Ottoman rule above that of the Greek 
kingdom inasmuch as the sultan ‘respected the rights of the Eastern 
Church, and has preserved inviolate and intact Her spiritual authority’, 
whereas the Greek kingdom had not.*! 

The new patriarch in 1835 shared these traditionalist views and made 
it a priority to reassert the authority of his Church wherever it was 
in decline. This meant first and foremost taking a clear stand against 
worldly intrusions into ecclesiastical affairs. Grigorios VI formally cast 
down the gauntlet at the beginning of 1836 by declaring that he would 
accept no outside interference in his appointments to clerical offices. He 
would resign rather than promote or remove clergymen at the behest of 
worldly authorities. The Porte did not formally respond to this provoca- 
tion, but it found a pretext for testing Grig6rios’s resolve two weeks later 
when it slyly requested that he promote Bishop Matthaios Aristarchis - a 
brother of the grand logothete — from Silyvria to the more lucrative see 
of Drama. Grigorios refused. A few weeks later the powerful minister of 
the interior, Pertev Effendi, demanded that Paisios of R6des be removed 
on the grounds that he was a Peloponnesian and therefore sympathetic 
to the new Greek state. These were sensitive charges and Grigorios felt 
constrained to grant the request. He did so under protest, however, and 
threatened that he and his synod would resign — and might look abroad 
for support — should the Porte persist in such demands.** Grigérios and 
the Porte engaged in a test of wills over the rest of 1836. In September, 
for example, the Porte briefly forced Grigdérios to dismiss Nikdlaos 
Aristarchis as grand logothete, and in October it demanded that he 
restructure the synod to consist of only the patriarch, six bishops, and 
two lay representatives.®* Grigérios resisted all these demands, however, 
and on 26 August he called the Porte’s bluff by tendering his resigna- 
tion.*4 The Porte retreated, leaving Grigorios the clear victor. 
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While Grigérios VI sparred with the Porte over 1836, he also launched 
a vigorous campaign to arrest the spread of Protestant influences. This 
campaign was intended as the first step in a broader program to rein- 
vigorate Orthodox religious life, addressing what Grigérios complained 
was ‘a great coldness and indifference toward religion, an ignorance of 
Christian duties without any desire to know or perform them, sensu- 
ality, corruption, luxury, contempt for the commands of God and of 
the church, a weakening of the clergy’. In February and March 1836, 
Grigdrios established the foundation for his spiritual Reconquista by 
issuing encyclicals ‘admonishing Orthodox people everywhere to flee 
thoughtless heterodox teachings’. After enumerating the many evils that 
Protestantism caused ‘in both the spiritual and political worlds’, he called 
on missionaries active in the Near East ‘to take heed of their actions and 
to leave the children [of the Orthodox Church] free from their proselyt- 
ism’.8° He backed up these pronouncements with the full weight of the 
Church’s repressive powers. Across the empire, Orthodox authorities 
persecuted anyone caught associating with missionaries and held public 
book burnings of all Protestant tracts and bibles they could find.®’ 

The following February, Grigorios VI founded a Central Ecclesiastical 
Committee (Kentriki Ekklisiastiki Epitropi) to reinvigorate the Church 
and coordinate the anti-missionary campaign. Three individuals formed 
its core: Metropolitan Samouil of Mesimvria was to review the general 
character and training of the clergy; Metropolitan Ioannikios Lazaridis 
of Rethymni was to oversee liturgical matters and censorship of the 
press; and Fr Efsévios Panas took charge of education and preaching.** 
All bishops were ordered to form similar ecclesiastical committees in 
their eparchies, both to popularize the anti-Protestantism campaign and 
to keep the Central Committee informed on missionary activities. Most 
provincial eparchies made only half-hearted efforts to obey, but the 
order was adopted with considerable public enthusiasm in large cities 
such as Istanbul and izmir.%? 

The American and British missionaries did not take Grigdérios’s proc- 
lamations seriously at first, thinking them token gestures meant to 
satisfy his more bigoted supporters.”° Such scepticism quickly turned 
to dismay. From Trabzon, for example, Thomas Johnston reported 
that the patriarchal encyclical had ‘blasted’ all his work. The mission 
school’s students had all left, returning only to scatter ripped pages 
from missionary tracts around the front gate while calling out in sing- 
song English, ‘Good morning; how do you do?’?! From Izmir, Daniel 
Temple similarly reported that the patriarchal campaign was ‘very seri- 
ously affecting our missionary operations for the present, and perhaps 
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for a considerable time to come. The Greek ecclesiastical committees 
have succeeded beyond all our anticipations, in closing all our schools, 
except one’.”” Missionary work among the Rum became all but impos- 
sible for the next two decades. 

After such signal success at home, Grigdrios turned his attention to 
the much more difficult task of restoring patriarchal authority over 
Greece and the Ionian Islands. The moment was propitious in the late 
1830s as conservative forces in both countries showed signs of new 
strength. In Greece, Orthodox conservatives had found a capable and 
articulate polemicist in the person of Konstandinos Oikonémos, who 
produced a steady stream of works attacking the anomalous position 
of the Church of Greece. The growth of a ‘Russophile party’ in Greek 
politics in the late 1830s and mounting popular dissatisfaction with 
Bavarian rule further increased the patriarchate’s appeal. Many Greeks, 
for example, adopted the anti-Protestant campaign as a badge of 
Russophile political views.?? In the Ionian Islands too, many Orthodox 
embraced Grig6rios’s anti-missionary campaign as a means of demon- 
strating anti-colonial sentiments. Grigérios encouraged this association 
and gave a powerful indication of his sympathies by making an Ionian 
exile, Fr Efsévios Panas, one of his closest advisors. Grigorios further 
courted trouble by issuing letters and pamphlets in which he scolded 
the bishops of the Ionian Islands for their passivity before the British 
administration’s encroachments.”4 

Grig6érios was by then convinced that the differences between his 
Church and the Ionian colonial authorities arose from fundamentally 
divergent values and goals. The Ionian preacher, Kosmas Flamiatos, 
spoke for many traditionalists when he warned that England was the 
‘first-mover and originator, after the knowing Satan himself’, of a global 
conspiracy against the Orthodox Church. Wicked Britannia had: 


treacherously and secretly involved all the other nations of the 
West and the East in this conspiracy, all of whom she directs and 
moves in accordance with the same goals for the . . . overthrow of 
the entire Church and the general destruction and perdition of all 
the Orthodox peoples . . . For many years in the Heptanese [Ionian] 
Islands and then in the Kingdom of Greece during the Regency, 
England created ecclesiastical schisms and directly legislated that the 
Church be administered by secular principles, according to the iden- 
tical system of Lutherocalvinism in England. In these two states, sys- 
tematically and by law, not just lay and impious men, but the most 
implacable enemies of God administer and legislate the Church . . .”° 
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Irrefutable evidence of Britain’s anti-Orthodox policies - as well as 
a tempting opportunity to take a stand against them - suddenly fell 
into Grigorios’s lap in July 1838 in the form of a letter from the high 
commissioner of the Ionian Islands, Sir Howard Douglas. Douglas had 
arrived at his new post three years before with plans to overhaul many 
aspects of the colony’s administration. The centrepiece of his ambitious 
program of reforms was to be a new civil code, which Douglas had 
taken a special interest in. Since the new code included innovations 
that affected marriage and divorce, Douglas decided to vet his changes 
informally with the patriarchate before submitting the final draft to the 
Ionian senate.*® For reasons now difficult to fathom, Douglas antici- 
pated no trouble from the Phanar and he confidently predicted that the 
British embassy would overcome any objections through the dispensing 
of ‘some secret expenses’.?” 

Douglas had entirely underestimated the reaction of the patriarchate 
to his new code. Grig6érios was outraged to discover that the colonial 
state not only proposed to meddle in family law, but that Douglas was 
abrogating black-letter canon law on several points. The code legal- 
ized, for example, the marriage of several categories of relations such as 
second cousins, step-siblings, and ‘spiritual family’ through adoption 
and baptism that Orthodox canon law regarded as incestuous. It also 
made divorce easier to obtain for women who had been abandoned by 
their husbands or subjected to acts of ‘notorious cruelty’.’® Grigdérios 
privately declared he would sooner die than approve these brazen 
violations, but for the moment he told Douglas that the code required 
further study before the synod could rule on it. 

When the patriarchate finally did make its opinion known after 
months of delay, it did so in the most reckless and unequivocal man- 
ner. Rather than respond with a private letter to Douglas, Grigérios and 
his synod issued two strongly worded public encyclicals on 29 October 
and 13 December 1838 accusing the British government of violating 
Orthodox customs and canon law. The encyclicals condemned both 
specific features of the Ionian government’s proposed reforms and 
roundly declared that the very structure of colonial rule on the Ionian 
Islands betrayed Britain’s intentions of ‘subjugating spiritual rights to 
political authorities’ and of replacing Orthodox Christianity with some 
form of Lutherocalvinism.” It was towards these ends that Methodist 
schools offered free education and books to Ionian children, that the 
Ionian government interfered with the right of bishops to ordain priests 
and deacons, that the Islands’ monasteries had been ‘plundered’, and 
that the Holy Canons regarding matrimony were threatened with 
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abrogation. The encyclical to the Ionian bishops went further and 
chastised them for their collaboration with the British administration, 
since ‘those elevated to the archieratical office neither can nor should 
follow worldly commands’.!°! The letter urged both believers and 
bishops alike to flee from ‘all modernisms and innovations in religious 
matters’ and ‘any reform that would alter in the slightest that which is 
most ancient, revered, and unsullied in our Orthodox Church: the holy 
Laws and Canons’.!° 

The wording of these encyclicals and their public nature make 
clear Grig6rios’s intention to precipitate a confrontation with the 
British administration. In March 1839, he made this unmistakable by 
addressing new letters to the Ionian senate and to the synod of Ionian 
bishops.!° In these, the patriarch repeated his earlier condemnations of 
Douglas’s proposed civil code while adding new criticisms of the colo- 
nial administration’s interference in ecclesiastical affairs. He specifically 
forbade the clergy and laity of the Ionian Islands to send their children 
to Protestant-run schools or accept British directions in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Most daringly, he forbade them to obey any British-imposed law 
that contradicted the Canons. It was true, he admitted, that Christians 
owed their rulers a debt of obedience, but how much more ought they 
to fear ‘the terrible and incorruptible Judge on that universal and fear- 
ful day of Judgment’? Christians who allowed themselves to be misled 
and refused correction would suffer excommunication.‘ With these 
declarations Grig6rios had crossed his Rubicon, as he was openly incit- 
ing British subjects to civil disobedience. 


Putting Orthodox Christendom in its place: Setting limits 
to ecclesiastical authority 


Given the rapidly deteriorating political situation in the Near East in 
1839, British diplomacy took Grigérios’s defiant encyclicals very seri- 
ously. Ponsonby warned London that the patriarch was little more 
than a ‘tool’ in the hands of ‘a paid Agent of the Russian Government’ 
(Aristarchis) and that there was ‘not the least doubt’ that Grig6rios’s 
recent actions were part of a Russian plot to destabilize the East. 
Ponsonby fretted in particular that the influence of the patriarch over 
‘the mass of an ignorant and superstitious population . . . might be 
exerted with an almost fatal effect in favour of Russia should a crisis 
come on’.!% Just days before Mahmud’s death, Ponsonby reiterated 
his conviction to Palmerston that ‘the actual state of affairs in this 
Country makes it desirable that the Patriarch should be deposed’ and 
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replaced by a clergyman more ‘independent of Russia and of purer 
principles’ .1%° 

The worst suspicions of Ponsonby and Douglas seemed to find confir- 
mation in a series of events that unfolded in Greece over the following 
months. In August 1839, the synod of the Greek Church underwent a 
dramatic change in composition and, for the first time since its crea- 
tion, conservative bishops outnumbered those who supported the inde- 
pendence of the Greek Church.!°” It was credibly rumoured in Athens 
that the Greek government had lost its nerve and was secretly prepar- 
ing to return to the patriarchal fold. These reports caused Palmerston 
to write anxious letters to his Austrian and French counterparts about 
the dangers of allowing Grigérios to become anything approximat- 
ing an Orthodox pope.’ Then, at the beginning of January 1840, 
the Greek police announced they had uncovered evidence of a con- 
spiracy to depose King Otto in favour of an Orthodox prince - who, 
by definition, could only be a Romanov.’ It appeared from letters 
seized by the Greek authorities and shown to the British ambassador 
in Athens that Grig6érios was in direct correspondence with the lead- 
ers of this ‘Philorthodox Society’ and that he was, at the very least, a 
passive accomplice in their plans. The appearance of complicity was all 
the more damning for the fact that the stated goals of the conspiracy 
included the restoration of canonical relations between the patriarchate 
and the Church of Greece.!!9 An anonymous report submitted to the 
Greek government claimed that the goals of the Society included the 
unification of ‘the entire Eastern Church under one leader or patriarch, 
on whom would fall the same rights, influence, and authority as those 
exercised by the Pope of Rome over the clergy of the Western Church’.1! 

In the eyes of the Foreign Office, the time had clearly come for 
diplomacy to place limits on the pretentions of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Palmerston instructed Ponsonby not only to secure the 
removal of Grigdérios but also to establish in the eyes of the world the 
true significance and character of his offenses. The question was not, as 
Grig6rios would have it, whether the British government was violating 
the Orthodox Canons. The central issue was whether sovereign states 
had a right to regulate their societies without interference from interna- 
tional, non-state actors. The British complaint thus took as its starting 
point the assumption that both Britain and the Ottoman Empire were 
part of a larger community of states, each bound to respect the sover- 
eignty of its peers and to act in accordance with certain norms.!!? In 
particular, the Ottoman government was bound to prevent its subjects 
and institutions from meddling in the internal affairs of other polities. 
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This duty was no less pressing for the fact that the offending party was 
a clergyman. For the British government, as for most European states 
of the time, political supervision of the clergy was an essential pre- 
requisite for the maintenance of domestic and international stability. 
Without such oversight, clergymen tended to forget their proper voca- 
tion in society — the formation of what Kant called ‘useful citizens, good 
soldiers and, above all, loyal subjects’.1!3 Every state thus had a duty 
to itself and to its peers to police religion within its own borders and 
ensure that its clergy did not become a disruptive force abroad. Since 
the patriarch had abused powers that he enjoyed at the pleasure of the 
Porte, he deserved summary dismissal and punishment by his temporal 
superiors. 

In accordance with these instructions, Ponsonby paid a visit to Nuri 
Effendi, the miistesar or undersecretary for foreign affairs, on 14 May 
1839. Ponsonby brought the most recent patriarchal letter with him 
and announced that, as the Ionian government would not accept the 
missive, Nuri should return it to its author.!!+ He then lodged a strongly 
worded formal complaint against Grigorios. It was his duty, Ponsonby 
declared: 


to call officially the attention of the [Ottoman government] to the 
improper and criminal conduct of the Greek Patriarch, who has 
not scrupled an exertion of the power, which he holds only by the 
appointment and during the pleasure of the Sublime Porte, to call 
upon the peaceable and loyal subjects of the Ionian States, under 
the penalty of excommunication to resist and defy the Laws of their 
Country, and thereby to contribute to the creation of disorder and 
discord .. . in a Country which . . . is necessarily the near ally of the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte. The Undersigned is confident that the jus- 
tice of the Sublime Porte will not sleep when one of its own subjects 
has dared to use a power conferred upon him . . . for the purpose of 
creating discord and confusion in a friendly State under the pretext 
of Religion . . .15 


The Porte studiously ignored this rather pointed suggestion. On 
13 January 1840, Ponsonby therefore submitted a second formal 
request to the Ottoman government demanding in plainer language 
that ‘the Sublime Porte see fit to exercise the incontestable right and 
authority which belongs to Her to depose the Patriarch Gregorios from 
the patriarcal dignity [and to] . . . take measures capable of inducing 
future Patriarchs to respect the rights of independent governments’.!16 
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He warned Nuri that the affair was a serious one and might have ‘very 
regrettable consequences’ for British-Ottoman relations. The British 
government was even prepared to sever diplomatic relations with 
Turkey and to create an independent Orthodox Church on the Ionian 
Islands if satisfaction was not forthcoming.1!” 

Ponsonby’s demand placed Foreign Minister Mustafa Resid in a very 
difficult position. By Ottoman law and custom, the leaders of the 
empire’s different religious communities retained their posts for life so 
long as they did not break the law or offend the sensibilities of their 
community. Past sultans had removed and even executed patriarchs, 
but these interventions had been in response to charges of high treason 
or a formal petition from the Orthodox community. Grigorios fit nei- 
ther of these criteria as he had committed no offense under Ottoman 
law and enjoyed the esteem of his flock. 

The understandings of sovereignty and territoriality implicit in 
Ponsonby’s argument also posed problems.'!® Ottoman statesmen had 
long seen their empire as bounded not by hard, thin lines on a map but 
by broad transitional zones composed of tributary states, natural bar- 
riers, porous marchlands, armistice lines, and nomadic populations.!!® 
A similar disregard for tidy borders reigned in Ottoman religious affairs, 
the main institutions of which tended to mirror the empire’s expansive 
claims to political authority. The sultan, in his capacity as caliph, set an 
example for Grigérios VI by claiming varying degrees of religious author- 
ity over Muslims in countries from North Africa to Southeast Asia — areas 
that were entirely beyond Ottoman political control. Religious enti- 
ties such as the Armenian Catholicosate of Echmiadzin, the Catholic 
Church, Shi'ite scholars, pilgrims, and religious endowments, and 
various Sufi orders similarly operated with relative freedom across and 
in spite of the borders of the empire. It was therefore hard to single out 
Grigorios for special condemnation. 

There were also practical difficulties involved in granting the British 
request. Patriarch Grigdérios had already announced that he preferred 
death by hanging to allowing the transgression of even the least of the 
Canons, so little would be accomplished by threatening him. The only 
avenues of action left to Resid exposed his government to undesirable 
consequences. With Ottoman forces still in disarray following the battle 
of Nizib, the Sublime Porte could ill afford to alienate either of its two 
most important potential allies. Yet Ponsonby’s demand was certain 
to do this, as Russia would be offended if Grigérios was removed and 
Britain would be offended if he was not. Then there was the negative 
precedent that would be set. How would it look, Resid objected, if the 
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Porte arbitrarily dismissed the head of the Orthodox Community merely 
because Britain had requested it?!2° What could the Porte say should 
Russia or France come afterwards with complaints about Grigérios’s suc- 
cessor? Where would it all end? In an attempt to extricate himself from 
this difficult position, Resid temporized by declaring that he would be 
happy to remove Grigdrios but could not do so for the present without 
causing serious embarrassment to his government.'*! To Ponsonby’s 
fury, the Russian ambassador, Apollinarii Petrovich Butenev, and the 
Austrian internuncio, Baron Bartholomaus von Sttirmer, both sided 
with Resid and urged moderation.!?* The French ambassador, Charles- 
Edouard de Pontois, eventually came out in support of Ponsonby, but 
he did so with obvious reluctance.!”3 

At the beginning of February, Resid Pasa adopted a different tack. He 
now advised Ponsonby that an official investigative commission headed 
by Abdiilkadir Bey of the Ottoman Council of Justice would submit 
the patriarch’s conduct to ‘a severe inquiry’. This ad hoc commission 
would censure Grig6rios’s actions while still maintaining an appear- 
ance of official impartiality.24 Ponsonby agreed to the charade with 
reluctance.!?° A formal inquiry, he complained, was entirely unneces- 
sary. The sultan and his ministers had deposed and even executed 
patriarchs for centuries without resorting to either trial or inquiry. ‘It is 
notorious’, Ponsonby fumed to Palmerston, ‘that Patriarchs have been 
removed on the most frivolous grounds and by the basest intrigues and 
bribery’.!26 Ponsonby also rejected out of hand Resid’s assertion that the 
Porte was trying to respect due process. The patriarch, he insisted, had 
no legal right to the exercise of his functions. The Porte had bestowed 
rank and powers upon him; the Porte could take them away. ‘In every 
Government’, Ponsonby spluttered in exasperation, ‘from the most 
Despotic Monarchy to the wildest Democracy, the Executive [possesses] 
the right of absolute unconditional control over those for whose acts 
the executive [is] responsible’.!?” The patriarch, in other words, was no 
different from Resid himself, in that he not only could but should be 
dismissed at the pleasure of his government. 

The inquiry hearings that unfolded at the home of Abdiilkadir Bey 
between 7 and 24 February 1840 proved a fascinating piece of political 
theatre. They were also arguably the first example of a political show 
trial in the modern Middle East, inasmuch as the trappings of a legal 
proceeding were used not to prosecute crime but to defend the Ottoman 
government in the court of world and public opinion. Resid admitted 
to Baron Sttirmer that he had designed the inquiry first and foremost 
to absolve his government of responsibility for the affair. In particular, 
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he had instructed the commission to find Grig6érios at fault on a point 
‘not exclusively linked to questions of dogma, so as not to offend his 
co-religionists, the Russians’ .178 

The hearings themselves went off as planned. Grigédrios was ques- 
tioned on his various pronouncements and spoke eloquently in his own 
defense. The central issue of the proceedings was Grig6rios’s carefully 
phrased assertion of his own status as a transnational religious author- 
ity, whose pastoral duties to his flock wherever they lived transcended 
his responsibilities to any earthly government. Grigdrios insisted, for 
example, that he was bound to answer Orthodox Christians living in 
any state who consulted him on religious questions. In the specific case 
of the Ionian Islands, he would have been negligent had he not warned 
Christians that they risked their souls in complying with laws that 
promoted incest and facilitated divorce.!2? While the commissioners 
and Grigorios debated the finer points of this argument in what all par- 
ticipants knew to be a laboured farce, the British ambassador redoubled 
his pressures on the Porte by hinting that he was about to demand his 
passport and quit Istanbul.°° The outcome of the affair was never in 
doubt, and the sultan deposed Grigérios on 3 March 1840.1%+ 

The outcome satisfied no one. As Stiirmer noted in his reports, 
Britain’s victory had alienated all parties in the Ottoman capital: 


The Porte is wounded to the quick at being seen to be forced by a 
foreign Power to give the public such a sign of its weakness, and for 
having thus established a dangerous precedent for herself. . .; the 
synod and the notables of the Greek nation are irritated against Lord 
Ponsonby for the species of persecution exercised against an eccle- 
siastic who is generally loved and venerated; the Russians . . . share 
that sentiment... M. de Pontois laughs under his hat and says in the 
ear of the Turks: ‘Behold how England treats its friends!’1%? 


Nor did Ponsonby find much to gloat about. The entire purpose of his 
demarche had been to hobble Russian influence over the Orthodox 
Church and prevent the ecumenical patriarchate from meddling in the 
affairs of other states. These goals, however, remained elusive, since 
the Ottoman ad hoc commission had pointedly declined to rule on 
the principle of whether patriarchs could issue rulings regarding affairs 
in other lands. The commission’s final report faulted Grigorios for the 
intemperate and offensive wording of his encyclicals, but abstained 
‘from pronouncing any opinion as to the nature of the religious ties 
that can exist between the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
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populations of the Ionian Islands’.'*? Resid had sought, moreover, to 
assuage the feelings of the Russophile party by allowing Aristarchis to 
engineer the election of another of his ecclesiastical protégés to replace 
Grigérios on 4 March. The new patriarch, Metropolitan Anthimos IV 
Vamvakis of Nikomideia, was a friend of Grigdrios VI and, Ponsonby 
noted glumly, ‘a man absolutely devoted to Russia’.!*4 

Despite these setbacks, Ponsonby insisted to Palmerston that the 
importance of the affair had been ‘striking at the commencement, and 
has increased since’.155 The removal of Grigérios set a powerful and 
dangerous precedent in the delicate relationship among the patriar- 
chate, the Porte, and the European Powers. Russia had long exercised 
a powerful influence over the patriarchate of Constantinople, but 
it had always done so indirectly. Never had the sultan raised up or 
removed a patriarch at the formal request, let alone the insistence, of 
the Russian legation. Ponsonby’s ultimatum put St Petersburg on notice 
that other states were ready to contest Russia’s accustomed monopoly 
over Orthodox affairs in the East.!3° As British and French involvement 
in Orthodox affairs increased over the next decade, Russia would feel 
compelled to respond. 


4 


‘The Great Game of Improvement’: 
Resid Pasa and Reform 


In a state of society where the religious principle not 
only influences but absorbs all others, every political 
or social revolution must in its origin assume a reli- 
gious form. It is impossible to introduce changes into 
manners, institutions, government, without at the 
same time extending them to religion. Turkey could 
alone be saved by a different direction of those same 
influences which threatened her fall.! 

— J.H.A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, 1856 


The rose garden of reform: Istanbul, 1839 


Early in the morning on Sunday, 3 November 18339, a living tableau of 
the Ottoman imperial elite assembled outside the Topkapi Palace in the 
rose bower (giilhane) of a large wooded park. An outdoor auditorium 
had been erected with a raised dais facing a semi-circular enclosure 
of pavilions and tents that protected the audience from the elements. 
Seated on the second story of the imperial kiosk was the new sultan, 
Abdtilmecid I, who despite his youth looked distinguished and solemn 
in a dress uniform, black cloak, and red fez with tall, diamond-encrusted 
aigrette.? The first floor of the kiosk was reserved for the representatives 
of the European diplomatic corps at Istanbul. In the place of honour 
among them sat the third son of King Louis-Philippe I of France, the 
Prince de Joinville, who happened to be visiting Istanbul. From the 
window of Joinville’s section of the kiosk, he looked out upon: 


a broad space, surrounded by beautiful umbrella pines and sloping 
gently down to the sea. Beyond is the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus 
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and the pretty village of Kadi-Keuy. This space is full of troops, twelve 
splendid battalions of the Imperial Guard, Lancers and Artillery. 
These form a circle, in the centre of which rises a pulpit covered with 
some yellow stuff, and around it the pashas and the whole body of 
Ulemas and Mollahs, ...* 


Also in attendance were the seven highest generals of the empire, the 
Orthodox, Gregorian, and Catholic Armenian patriarchs, the grand 
rabbi, and numerous bankers, notables, and guild-leaders. 

Once all had taken their places, the marshal of the palace solemnly 
produced a new imperial rescript (hatt-1 hiimayun) and, after touching it 
respectfully to his lips and forehead, handed it to Mustafa Resid Paga to 
read. ‘All the world’, the foreign minister began in a loud, clear voice to 
the assembled crowd ‘knows that in the first days of the Ottoman mon- 
archy, the glorious precepts of the Qur’an and the laws of the empire 
were always honoured. The empire in consequence increased in strength 
and greatness, and all its subjects, without exception, experienced the 
highest degree of ease and prosperity’.* Those laws, alas, had fallen into 
abeyance in later days, turning ‘our former strength and prosperity 
into weakness and poverty’. The new sultan intended to remedy this 
situation by creating ‘new institutions’ and restoring ‘the benefits of 
good administration’. Henceforward, the oppressive system of farming 
out tax collection to private individuals (iltizam) was to be replaced by 
a more regular system of assessing and levying taxes. The army was to 
be strengthened through a more equitable system of conscription. The 
state was to be governed ‘with the assistance of enlightened opinions’, 
and the servants of the sultan were free to express these opinions with- 
out fear of repercussions. Finally, the sultan proposed to limit his own 
powers, promising never to deprive his subjects — regardless of the reli- 
gion to which they belonged — of their life, honour, or property without 
the due process of law. The minister concluded by inviting his audience 
to join him in swearing fidelity to the new hatt. The chief jurisprudence 
of the empire, Seyhtilislam Mustafa Asim Effendi, led the assembly in 
prayers of thanksgiving, and the meeting ended with repeated cannon- 
ades and public acclamations. The edict itself was solemnly deposited 
in the treasury of the palace, alongside such holy objects as the Mantle 
of the Prophet. 

Joinville relished the spectacle he had witnessed, but he was scepti- 
cal as to its practical value. As a Bourbon, he had little regard for any- 
thing that smacked of constitutionalism and he regretted to see that 
the ‘Turkish people’ had caught this ‘disease’. The Ottoman Empire 
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might still survive, he reflected, but ‘the miserable rag of paper read 
out this day will certainly not save it’. Many Ottomans, too, were 
ambivalent about the new decree. Most hailed it as a promising start 
to the new reign, but it contained passages that gave even support- 
ers pause. How, for example, would new laws and institutions check 
a decline caused by failure to respect its old ones? Then there was the 
jarring inclusion in the hatt of several distinctly European-sounding 
elements. Pious invocations of Islam, justice, and divine guidance sat 
awkwardly next to appeals to reason and summons to ‘citizens’ of the 
empire to work together for the common good of their native land and 
all mankind. The text stated explicitly, moreover, that benefits would 
apply equally to Christians and Jews. ‘These imperial concessions’, 
Resid declared in the sultan’s name, ‘shall extend to all our subjects, of 
whatever religion or sect they may be; they shall enjoy them without 
exception’. The edict’s explicit concern with equal treatment did not 
directly violate the Shariah, but it did stand out in a society that took 
certain basic legal inequalities for granted.> ‘Cloaked in an appeal to 
an idealized past,’ as Bruce Masters has observed, ‘the reigning social 
hierarchy had been dismantled in one terse sentence’.® Also remark- 
able was the fact that whereas previous sultans had marked their acces- 
sion by professing a general commitment to justice and public welfare, 
Abdiilmecid made explicit promises and backed them up by a solemn 
oath over the holiest of relics.” As a basic statement of the principles of 
equity, legality, and - obliquely - responsible government, the ‘Noble 
Rescript of Gtilhane’ became the cornerstone and rallying point of 
a broader reform movement known as the ‘Auspicious Reordering’ 
(Tanzimat-1 Hayriye) that would transform Ottoman society over the 
next three decades. 

The hatt would also be forever associated with the figure on the 
dais who proclaimed it: Mustafa Resid Pasa. Resid cut a rather mod- 
est figure that day among the glittering constellation of officials. One 
Frenchwoman who sat next to him at a consular banquet was disap- 
pointed to find the famous statesman short and overweight, ‘with a 
rather meek face and veiled gaze’. His aquiline nose, thick eyebrows, 
and large expressive eyes fit contemporary European stereotypes of 
Semitic physiognomy so neatly that one maladroit French ambassador 
blurted out upon their first meeting: ‘why, he looks like an old Jew!’8 
Beneath an unprepossessing exterior, however, lay exceptional talents 
and a breadth of vision that had already earned Resid a reputation as 
the most accomplished of living Ottoman statesmen. From 1839 until 
his death in 1858, Resid would be the torchbearer for the new reforms, 
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and many of the successes and failures of the Tanzimat would be laid 
at his door. In the West, Resid took on exaggerated importance as the 
supposed nucleus of all that was healthy in the empire and the 
unofficial head of the ‘liberal’ or ‘Westernizing’ party — it being assumed 
as a matter of course that any genuine reformism must have its origins 
in Western rather than Islamic traditions.’ 

Resid was born in 1800, the eldest son of an administrator (ruznameeci) 
at the great mosque of Bayezid II, the second largest imperial mosque 
complex in the capital. Resid’s father, Mustafa Effendi, had intended his 
son to become a religious scholar, but he died in 1810 and Resid came 
under the guardianship of his brother-in-law, Ispartali Ali Pasa, a rising 
star at court. When Ali was appointed governor of southern Greece 
in 1816, Resid came along as his secretary (kdtib). Resid witnessed at 
first hand the collapse of the Ottoman administration in 1821 and 
the inability of imperial forces to bring rebel forces in the Peloponnese 
to heel. After retreating to Istanbul in 1826, he gained admittance to 
the civil service, where his intelligence, linguistic skills, and talent for 
poetry earned him a rapid series of promotions. As assistant to the 
powerful interior minister, Pertev Pasa, Resid participated in the peace 
negotiations with Russia (1829) and then Muhammad ‘Ali (1830-32) 
that finally brought peace to the empire. Resid acquitted himself with 
sufficient distinction to earn the title of Gmedci. In 1834-36, he was 
posted to the Ottoman Empire’s politically sensitive new embassies in 
Paris and London. 

Any posting to Europe, let alone such a lengthy one, was unusual for 
an Ottoman statesman. Resid therefore became better acquainted than 
most of his colleagues with its cultures, languages, and diplomatic prac- 
tices. Many Europeans later assumed that Resid’s exposure to Western 
civilization represented the true beginning of the Tanzimat. According 
to one popular booklet written during the Crimean War, Resid had been 
‘struck with admiration at the working of the [British] constitutional 
system; and he resolved, on his return home, to use his best efforts to 
prepare the way for introducing some modification of it into his own 
country’.!° 

In fact, Resid had been exposed to reformist ideas well before his 
European ‘Grand Tour’. As Mardin and Abu-Manneh have shown, 
Resid’s membership in Pertev Paga’s circle had already introduced 
him to ‘a continuous stream of reformist policy’ that prominent 
figures within the Ottoman civil service had espoused since at least 
the end of the eighteenth century.'! Particularly important had been 
the Naksibendi-Mticeddidi order, with its emphasis on reform (tecdid), 
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impartial justice (adalet), and strict observance of the Shariah. Resid 
does not seem to have been a Naksibendi devotee himself but many 
others at court were, not least the heir apparent Prince Abdtilmecid 
and the future queen mother Bezmidlem Sultan.!? In addition to these 
influences, however, Resid had the unique advantage of having studied 
alternative political systems up close and heard from the lips of leading 
statesmen, from Metternich to Palmerston, what they thought of his 
country and its future. 

Another formative influence on Resid’s life was the sudden fall from 
grace of his mentor, Pertev Pasa, in September 1837. Pertev had been a 
talented and dedicated servitor of the throne, but this had not protected 
him from the dangers of life at court. A rival faction led by Akif Pasa 
turned the sultan’s suspicions against Pertev at a moment of weakness 
(reportedly when Mahmud was drunk) and secured orders for the min- 
ister’s exile to Edirne. Once there, Pertev had been strangled with a bow- 
string at Mahmud’s orders. Shortly thereafter, Resid was recalled from 
London to take up the post of foreign minister. Passing through Edirne, 
he had been horrified to come across the fresh grave of his mentor.'* 
The sultan professed genuine remorse, but the arbitrariness of Pertev’s 
execution shocked Resid and helped turn him against Mahmud’s brand 
of enlightened despotism. In a confidential letter to Palmerston in 
1839, Resid complained that the primary source of evil in Ottoman 
public administration had become the ‘arrogance of the sovereign’, who 
acted without check and promulgated reforms that were ‘vain tokens’. 
What was needed was the establishment of ‘that law which governs the 
European Powers and which the Coran itself prescribes . . . of not kill- 
ing its own citizens and of not despoiling them of their wealth contrary 
to justice’.14 

Over the next two years, Resid encouraged his sovereign to undertake 
bolder reforms and cultivate the friendship of the Great Powers.'’ In pur- 
suit of the latter goal, he returned to London and Paris in the autumn of 
1838.16 It was during this sojourn abroad that Resid received the news 
of the death of Mahmud and the disaster at Nizib in 1839. Resid imme- 
diately lobbied the British government for support and hurried home to 
convince his new sovereign of the need to request aid from the entire 
European Concert rather than from Russia alone. Finding Abdtilmecid 
in dire straits, Resid began to flesh out a draft decree that he had been 
working on in London and which he hoped would rally support for the 
dynasty both at home and abroad. It was this decree that was finally 
promulgated at Gtilhane in a reworked form following consultations 
with the other ministers, ulema, and the teenaged sultan.!” 
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Ottoman perspectives on communal reform 


If the need for change was obvious, the nature, direction, and speed 
of reforms were not. Perhaps nowhere were the uncertainties of the 
Tanzimat more marked than over the question of the non-Muslim com- 
munities. The Porte’s first concern, of course, was the problems affecting 
Muslim society rather than non-Muslims and the ulema appeared to be 
of more pressing concern than the Orthodox clergy. The seyhiilislam, 
Mustafa Asim Effendi, and many other senior clerics supported the 
reforms but there were concerns that conservative and disaffected schol- 
ars might cause trouble. Baron Stiirmer thus reported on 15 January 
1840, that Resid Pasa’s immediate priority was ‘to win the Ulema to the 
cause of the new institutions’, a reconciliation all the more difficult to 
effect as ‘the consolidation [of the reforms] cannot but directly weaken 
the influence of this powerful body’.'® 

The Tanzimat could not help, however, but raise questions about 
the very purpose and structure of the non-Muslim communities. The 
entire system of clerical privilege was predicated upon the needs of a 
decentralized and inegalitarian system of rule, whereas the new Hatt-i 
Serif indicated movement towards a state that ruled its subjects equally 
and with a minimum of mediation. Even without the Ottoman state’s 
new interest in centralization, the condition of the non-Muslim com- 
munities called out for attention. The Ottoman foreign ministry, in 
particular, was receiving a steady stream of complaints from both 
Orthodox and Armenian Christians about the abuses and festering con- 
flicts that afflicted their millets.!? A political memorandum to the sultan 
authored by one of Regid’s protégés, Mehmed Emin Ali Pasa, expressed 
the conviction of many Tanzimat statesmen that the current system 
was untenable: 


The Empire of Your Majesty contains minorities grouped as religious 
communities. These form distinct bodies, each with its own loyalty, 
language, customs, and aspirations. They have developed in a surpris- 
ing fashion. They have been granted privileges and immunities that 
have generated difficulties; these need to be resolved. The Government 
of Your Majesty should permit each community to be responsible for 
their purely religious affairs that concern them only. But in other mat- 
ters it is time to subject them to the same laws as other citizens and 
not allow them separate constitutions. Privileges that these diverse 
communities enjoy give rise to unequal burdens and responsibilities. 
This is a great nuisance.”° 
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In keeping with these new priorities, Resid Pasa began contemplating 
measures as early as the summer of 1840 to reduce the secular powers 
of the clergy and replace the existing system of ecclesiastical fees and 
taxes with a regular salary paid by the state. The French dragoman and a 
former personal secretary to Resid, Mathurin-Joseph Cor, reported that: 


There is every reason to believe that the actual state of Christians and 
their administration will soon be modified. Force of circumstances 
will make the Turkish Government take measures to introduce the 
most complete religious liberty before long, such as the adoption of a 
system of fixed salaries for the members of the clergy and the nomi- 
nation of lay chiefs for the administration of the temporal affairs of 
the diverse non-Muslim communities and their relations with the 
Ottoman Government, etc. etc. . . . This division of the temporal 
from the spiritual had never before appeared, in theory, a good meas- 
ure to recommend; but today it is a profitable idea, and this is what 
makes me think that it will not be long before it is taken in hand. 7! 


Rumours that Resid was considering such measures were not limited 
to the capital but also circulated in the provinces. In Thessaloniki, for 
example, the British consul noted widespread reports that the Porte 
intended ‘to take under its immediate consideration the state of the 
Greek Clergy, and that they will henceforth have fixed salaries’. These 
rumours were taken so seriously that several bishops panicked and 
raised their fees sharply in order to reap the maximum profit before 
they lost the ability to do so.”* 

Another indication of Resid’s intentions was his decision to abolish 
the post of grand logothete, one of the primary sources of influence for 
Nikolaos Aristarchis and the Russophile faction within the patriarchate. 
Since July 1840, Resid had toyed with several pretexts for removing 
Aristarchis from Istanbul (including a diplomatic posting to Berlin) but 
he feared that the canny logothete could not be fooled.?? The follow- 
ing May he therefore abolished the post of grand logothete outright 
and deposed Aristarchis’s client, Patriarch Anthimos IV Vamvakis.”4 In 
Anthimos IV’s place, the faction headed by Vogoridis elected one of the 
outgoing prelate’s most outspoken critics, Metropolitan Anthimos V 
Chrysafidis of Kyzikos.?° 

At this point, several considerations seem to have restrained Resid 
from further action. The first consideration was the deadweight of 
accumulated tradition. The millet system, buttressed as it was by Islamic 
legal principles, ancient precedents, and a corpus of imperial berats 
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and decrees, still commanded considerable respect. For all its incon- 
veniences, the traditional system also served many useful functions, 
inasmuch as it relieved the central government of responsibilities that 
would otherwise devolve onto it such as education, health, and social 
services. Then there was the fact that, like tax farming, another obnox- 
ious facet of the old regime that reformers found difficult to replace, the 
millet system was a ready source of cash for a government in constant 
financial straits. The same statesmen who accused the Orthodox clergy 
of oppression continued to expect hefty financial gifts from them as a 
matter of course. In the late 1840s, for example, when the Armenian 
patriarch, Madt’eos II Ch’owkhajean, paid a visit to the Tanzimat 
reformer Mehmed Emin Ali Pasa for the feast of Eid al-Adha, he had 
to dole out more than 1,000 piasters in gifts to various members of the 
foreign minister’s staff and was berated for not giving more.”° 

The most appreciated aspect of the millet system was its role in main- 
taining the religious distinctions among Ottoman subjects. As much as 
Tanzimat reformers spoke airily about religious equality, the dominant 
society they belonged to was manifestly unprepared to treat Christians 
and Jews as equals. Many Ottomans and not a few Europeans therefore 
warned the Porte against rash measures that would weaken the tenu- 
ous ethnic and religious balance of the empire and empower minority 
populations of dubious loyalty.?” One such anonymous memorandum 
from 1841 urged the Porte to avoid: 


the establishment of a community of interests among the subject 
nations. Each one of them must continue to be administered sepa- 
rately, according to its customs. In résumé, it seems to me that there 
should be uniformity in the principles of government, but diversity 
in its forms of application. The administrative system of France, 
then, will never suit the Ottoman Empire. It would be much better 
to imitate the Emperor of Austria, who reigns over many different 
peoples and governs each of them according to their own manner.”8 


Last, but not least, Resid worried that Sultan Abdiilmecid’s enthusiasm 
for reforms was waning under the influence of Resid’s conservative rivals. 
Resid thus wrote in a confidential message to Prince Metternich in March 
of 1841 that he feared Abdiilmecid would soon abandon altogether the 
principles so publicly embraced only two years before and return to the 
tyrannical ways of his father. So pessimistic did Resid become that he even 
suggested to Metternich that the Powers should hold an international 
conference at Istanbul and impose reforms on Abditilmecid.”? 
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Resid had thus taken no serious steps towards a reform of the millet sys- 
tem when he fell from power in March 1841 and was eventually reposted 
to the Ottoman embassy in Paris. The new grand vizier, Darendeli- 
Topal Mehmed Izzet, and his Austrophile foreign minister, Sadik Rifat 
Mehmed, were both men of more conservative inclinations. Rifat, far 
from encouraging millet reforms, actively resisted several democratizing 
initiatives within the Armenian patriarchate to transfer control over the 
community’s affairs from its traditional elite to an elected council of 27 
artisans. Rifat instead engineered a restoration of the old power structure 
and noted in his report to the sultan that he had done so because the 
populism of the council disturbed the ‘internal dynamics’ of the millet, 
weakened the influence of the patriarch, and would be more susceptible 
to Russian influence.*° 


European perspectives on communal reform 


While the Ottoman government thus left unaddressed the question of 
what to do with the millets, European statesmen increasingly proposed 
their own solutions to the problems of Ottoman Christians. Already 
in September of 1840, for example, Mathurin Cor was recommending 
that the French government encourage a full-scale reorganization of 
the Orthodox Community to limit the powers of the Orthodox clergy 
and clear the way for greater French influence. Cor considered Mustafa 
Resid’s tentative plans to be movement in the right direction, but he 
warned they were insufficient and would fail without active European 
intervention. ‘In order for the new order of things to be a success for 
France’, he wrote, ‘she must intervene in the regulation of these ques- 
tions’.3! Cor’s call to action was impracticable in the early 1840s at a 
time when France had fallen low in the consideration of the Porte, but 
future ministries would act following the revival of French influence 
under Napoleon III. 

In the meantime, the role of principal foreign promoter of com- 
munal reforms in the Ottoman Empire fell to Great Britain, especially 
following the appointment of Lord Stratford Canning de Redcliffe as 
ambassador in 1841. Canning was no stranger to the affairs of the East, 
having already served at Istanbul in 1810-12, 1825-29, and briefly in 
1832. During each of these appointments, he had earned an unenviable 
reputation as a most undiplomatic diplomat. Metternich even suspected 
the Peel administration of having sent Canning back to ‘a post he was 
ill-made for’ simply to keep him out of Parliament, where ‘the ardour 
of his character would bring embarrassment to the government’.*” 
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The American secretary of state John Quincy Adams remembered 
Canning from his time as ambassador to Washington in the 1820s as ‘a 
proud high-tempered Englishman, of good but not extraordinary parts; 
stubborn and punctilious, with a disposition to be overbearing’ and 
declared him to be ‘of all the foreign ministers with whom I have had 
occasion to treat, the man who has most severely tried my temper’.*? In 
Istanbul, the new ambassador made himself all the more obnoxious to 
his Ottoman hosts by incessantly judging them against his own rigidly 
Evangelical code of public and private morality. 

Canning arrived at his post convinced of the need for his embassy to 
become more directly involved in Ottoman domestic affairs. Ponsonby 
had suggested something similar in 1839, but in practice he still 
preferred to see Abdtilmecid’s ministers focus on trade and military 
reorganization rather than social, administrative, or cultural reforms. 
Canning was convinced that deeper changes were imperative if the 
empire was to survive. One member of the embassy staff, Austen Layard, 
later recalled that Canning made no secret of his belief that ‘unless 
[the Ottoman] government was thoroughly reformed by the introduc- 
tion of European institutions, by a fundamental improvement in the 
administration, which was deplorably corrupt in all its branches, and 
by the better treatment of the Christians, and by placing them on an 
equal footing with the Mussulmans, its fall would not be far distant’.34 
Canning therefore threw his support squarely behind the reformist 
faction in Ottoman politics and set his face against all he considered 
‘Old Turks’. Such engagement in Ottoman domestic affairs went well in 
advance of official British policies or what would have been acceptable 
to the other Powers, so Canning used confidential agents and secret 
meetings to maintain what Layard called a ‘constant and intimate com- 
munication with Reshid Pasha and his principal followers’ .%> 

Under Canning, the embassy also took unusual interest in the reli- 
gious affairs of Ottoman Christians. In part, the new engagement with 
millet affairs reflected the growing British presence in the Ottoman 
Empire more generally. Prior to the 1840s, there had been few points of 
contact between British officialdom and the Ottoman Orthodox clergy 
outside Istanbul and the Levant. The burgeoning trade between Britain 
and the Ottoman Empire, however, created a need for consulates in 
many cities and towns where previously there had been little or no 
British presence. The new consuls set out to describe and analyse local 
conditions, and they frequently found themselves interacting with 
Ottoman clergymen on a wide range of issues. In their reports, British 
consuls in Ioannina, Thessaloniki, Bursa, Damascus, Cyprus, Varna, 
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Kayseri, Volos, and elsewhere began to complain in very strong terms 
about the behaviour and general character of the local Orthodox bish- 
ops.*° They insisted, moreover, that the abuses of the hierarchy were 
systemic rather than personal, and that the removal of individual hier- 
archs should be accompanied by a complete overhaul of the Orthodox 
Millet. ‘If the Porte is sincere in its intentions towards the Christian 
Subjects of the Sultan’, one consul recommended in 1843, it ought to 
‘take the conduct of the Greek Bishops in general into its most serious 
consideration, and put some check upon their well known rapacity’.3” 

The British embassy, with the full approval of the Foreign Office, 
began to act on these reports in the 1840s and to demand that the 
Porte and the Phanar prosecute the more abusive hierarchs.** In 1847, 
for example, the British embassy requested that the Porte remove the 
head of the autocephalous Church of Cyprus, Archbishop Ioannikios II, 
for being, in the words of the local consul, ‘ignorant in the extreme, 
depraved, licentious, and void even of the external decency and deco- 
rum which is expected from the ministers of religion’.*? When the Porte 
demurred, the British chargé d’affaires, Henry Wellesley (the future Lord 
Cowley), insisted that the Porte should at least appoint a commission 
to investigate Ioannikios’s behaviour.*° Going beyond the criticism of 
individual hierarchs, in 1849 Canning encouraged the Porte to deal 
with the problem in a more systematic fashion by creating ‘a more 
efficient check on the corruption of the Rayah authorities’ and ‘the 
exemplary punishment of some leading offenders’.4! Once it became 
known that the embassy was making such intercessions, British officials 
began to receive a flood of appeals regarding ecclesiastical abuses in the 
late 1840s. These complaints came not only from Slavic Christians in 
the troubled eparchies of Bulgaria and Macedonia but also from ethnic 
Greeks in Thessaly, the Chalkidiki peninsula, Crete, and elsewhere. By 
the end of the decade, even members of the Orthodox hierarchy were 
sending out feelers to the British embassy in hopes that the latter’s new 
willingness to intervene in Orthodox affairs might be turned to practi- 
cal advantage.*? 

An indication of the surprisingly broad scope of British interest in 
Ottoman religious affairs is the sudden concern of British diplomats, 
from the consular level all the way up to Whitehall, with the liturgical 
prayers recited in Orthodox and Armenian churches throughout the 
empire.*’ The British embassy was particularly concerned about litanies 
in which prayers for the patriarchs and their clergy were followed by 
intercessions for the Russian imperial family.*4 Canning told a visiting 
Anglican deacon that he was actively pressing the Porte to suppress any 
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prayer that mentioned the Romanov dynasty.* In June 1850, he also 
called the attention of the Ottoman government to various passages 
in widely available Slavonic-language psalters and euchologia (‘book 
of needs’), which, he insisted, were part of Russian plans to ‘excite in 
the Christian subjects of the Porte a spirit of disaffection’. Particularly 
offensive, to his mind, were prayers for God to ‘speedily destroy the 
infidel and abominable empire of the Hagarenes and transfer it to an 
Orthodox Sovereign, and lift up the horn of Christendom and subdue 
our enemies under our feet’.*¢ 

Canning recognized, however, that it was poor strategy to fight Russian 
influence prayer-book-by-prayer-book, parish-by-parish, eparchy-by- 
eparchy. He needed to address the wider context that placed Britain at 
such an enormous disadvantage in any contest for religious influence 
in the Near East. Britain still had only two cards to play: it could claim 
guardianship over the empire’s relatively tiny Protestant and Jewish 
communities or it could attempt to level the playing field by depriv- 
ing religion of its political significance. In practice, the British embassy 
pursued both stratagems simultaneously. On the one hand, Canning 
showed a solicitous concern for the promotion of Protestantism 
within the empire; on the other, he sought to sap the foundations of 
the millets by promoting their laicization and freedom of conscience. 
Canning’s efforts to create an Ottoman Protestant millet illustrate 
how he reconciled these two potentially divergent goals. By the mid- 
1840s, the internal campaign against Protestantism had become acute 
within the Armenian Millet and on 21 June 1846 Patriarch Madt’eos II 
Ch’owkhajean issued a blanket anathema against all who displayed 
heretical tendencies.*” On 1 July, 40 Protestant Armenian representa- 
tives met in Istanbul and, with the encouragement of the British 
embassy and American missionaries, decided to organize themselves 
into a new civil-religious community. This embryonic Protestant millet 
existed in legal limbo for more than a year, but the British government 
gave it warm support and ensured that the Ottoman government did 
not suppress it.48 In November 1850, the sultan finally succumbed to 
British pressures by granting the Protestants official millet status.” 

The British embassy intended the new Protestant Community to do 
more than shelter converts from prosecution. Canning intended it to be 
an alternative sort of religious community — an anti-millet, as it were. 
From the very first meeting of the new Community in 1846, its British 
and American advisors thus recommended a system of presbyteries 
made up of elders, deacons, and laymen so that ‘discipline . . . belongs 
not to the clergy alone, but, with them, to the people’.*° Canning also 
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ignored Palmerston’s suggestion that the new Community be given 
a more High Church structure by placing it under the newly created 
Anglican bishopric of Jerusalem.>! According to the terms of the con- 
stitution that Canning helped draft for the Protestant Community, the 
clergy were to occupy no positions of power or authority whatsoever. 
Instead, all civil authority was vested in the hands of a lay administra- 
tion led by a democratically elected president, known as the vekil or 
azkabed. Officials of the Community were forbidden to request payment 
‘from any individual, for any service whatever’ save reimbursement for 
unavoidable expenses (such as securing official forms or visas from the 
state).5? Canning wrote to Palmerston of his fervent hope that the new 
millet would serve as a prototype for the other communities of the 
empire and that: 


the example of its members may, with God’s blessing, operate favour- 
ably on the relaxed morals of the Greek and Armenian clergy; and, 
looking to political consequences, a superstructure capable of form- 
ing, with proper appliances, a counterpoise to the Graeco-Russian 
and Gallo-Catholic influences may in time be raised on the foun- 
dation now solidly and lastingly, as I conceive, laid down in the 
Sultan’s dominions.*? 


Canning took for granted that the Russian legation would oppose 
these and any other efforts to reorganize Ottoman Christian affairs.** 
In fact, Canning’s suspicions did little justice to the moderate character 
of his counterparts at the Russian legation, Apollinarii Petrovich Butenev 
and Vladimir Pavlovich Titov, who did their best to keep Anglo-Russian 
relations on an even keel in the face of Canning’s frequent provoca- 
tions.°> The Russian legation was only too aware of the disorder that 
reigned within the Ottoman millets and Russian reports made frequent 
reference to the need for reforms. The legation’s goals and approach to 
reform, however, differed in important and predictable ways from those 
of the British embassy. 

At the heart of the matter, for Russian diplomats, was the future of 
Orthodoxy in the East. More specifically, the legation feared that inter- 
nal dissensions and what Titov decried as ‘the profound ignorance and 
inertia of the clergy’ were sapping the ability of Ottoman Christians to 
resist foreign missionaries who were better educated, better behaved, 
and often better protected by their Western patrons.°° In March of 
1841, for example, Konstantin Bazili, the Russian consul in Beirut, com- 
plained to Titov that the British consul ‘continues to insinuate himself 
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more and more into the religious questions of the diverse Christian 
sects in Syria’.°’? Western confessions — and with them Western political 
influence —- would continue to make ever deeper inroads in the region 
so long as the Orthodox Community remained in disarray. ‘I believe it 
essential’, Bazilli wrote, ‘for our influence as well as for the true inter- 
ests of this country and especially for those of the Porte, to use all our 
means to improve the state of the Orthodox clergy, as the combined 
influence of the Pope and of France is rapidly invading Syria’.6® The 
sudden conversion in 1844 of several hundred Orthodox Christians to 
Protestantism in Hasbaya, Lebanon gave Russian diplomats a startling 
example of what might occur on a much larger scale if the rot within 
the Orthodox Church was not arrested.°? 

The Russian embassy thus agreed with Canning on the need for mil- 
let reforms. It did not agree, however, that the best way to do this was 
to eliminate the privileges of the clergy or to bring millet affairs under 
direct state and lay control. On the contrary, Russian statesmen viewed 
the Porte and its lay servitors as the main causes of the degenerate state 
of the Orthodox clergy. As Nesselrode observed in a memorandum from 
1842, the chief calamities afflicting the Eastern Church arose ‘from 
Muslim rule, and also from 1) the desire of Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sionaries to disseminate their religious beliefs, and 2) the Greek clergy’s 
lack of the moral and material means to forestall their pernicious pros- 
elytising’.©° The clergy required greater independence, resources, and 
moral support if their decline was to be reversed. A Russian memoran- 
dum from the 1820s was characteristic in its emphasis on the need to 
strengthen the independence and powers of the patriarchate: 


All of the following will be carefully maintained: the prerogatives 
of the Greek religion; the privileges bestowed upon patriarchs and 
bishops in diplomas of confirmation issued by the Sublime Porte on 
their appointments; and the advantages ceded to various monaster- 
ies by fermans.°! 


The same memorandum stressed the importance of maintaining 
the internal integrity of the Church and stipulated that the right to 
select and depose patriarchs must ‘always be exercised freely by the 
[Orthodox] nation; no one must ever interfere in the selection process 
or coerce candidates’. The Porte ought therefore to issue a decree that 
‘no one will be allowed any longer to intrude in any way in the des- 
ignation of bishops by the church synod, in the ordination of priests, 
or in the appointment of priests’. Orthodox clergymen must similarly 
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be immune from prosecution by any but the patriarch and the sultan 
himself. 

Russian diplomats thus endorsed an approach to reform that dove- 
tailed neatly on most issues with the preferences of the Ottoman upper 
clergy, with both sharing a common emphasis on canonicity, educa- 
tion, and moral revivalism. The one outstanding point of divergence 
was the Russian legation’s insistence that the Ottoman patriarchates 
make more concerted efforts to placate non-Greeks by making greater 
use of Church Slavonic and Arabic in church services and appointing 
more Slav and Arab bishops. To the frustration of Butenev and Titov, 
however, the upper clergy resisted this advice and continued to treat 
the steady growth of nationalist discontent among Ottoman Slavs in a 
desultory manner. 


Ottoman attempts to reform the Orthodox Community 


The continuing unrest among Christians in many parts of Rumelia, but 
especially in Bulgaria, forcibly recalled the Porte’s attention to the prob- 
lem of millet reform in the spring of 1843. The grand vizier Mehmed 
Emin Rauf Pasa informed Abdtilmecid that he was receiving numerous 
complaints about Patriarch Yermanos IV and the overall administration 
of the Orthodox Community. He therefore thought it urgent that the 
patriarch be removed and steps taken to rectify the disordered state of 
Orthodox affairs. In a very telling admission, Rauf also emphasized the 
need for caution so as not to upset the Russian government. Butenev, 
he noted, had only recently warned that the tsar must be consulted on 
all questions affecting the Orthodox Church, so Yermanés could not 
be removed without a very good excuse.“ In the meantime, the grand 
vizier proposed to introduce reform surreptitiously into the Orthodox 
Community by creating an ad hoc committee of ‘knowledgeable and 
trustworthy people’. The Orthodox notable Vogoridis Bey had suggested 
this scheme to Rauf, proposing that he and several other notables be 
appointed as procurators (mubassir) to oversee Orthodox affairs on 
behalf of the state. The grand vizier rejected Vogoridis’s proposal as too 
precipitous and thought instead that a committee of notables should be 
charged merely with monitoring the temporal affairs of the patriarchate 
and acting as unofficial advisors to the government.® Over time, how- 
ever, the Porte should build up the committee until it could take over all 
temporal affairs of the Community. Rauf admitted that this would mean 
violating the legal privileges of the Church, but such a step had become 
necessary. Sultan Abdiilmecid pencilled his approval of the plan. 
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Rauf ordered that a large meeting of the Orthodox clergy and laity be 
convened at the Phanar on 2 April 1843, for the ostensible purpose of 
reviewing the accounts of the patriarchate. Vogoridis and his allies used 
this meeting to create a lay committee of 18 notables, who were to assist 
the synod with the administration of the treasury and other temporal 
affairs. Once created, however, this body quickly overreached itself. The 
committee challenged the upper clergy, for example, by insisting on its 
right to sit with the synod in judgment of bishops charged with abuses. 
It also struck a permanent committee of four hierarchs and four laymen 
that was to audit the accounts of each eparchy. Patriarch Yermandés 
nipped these pretentions in the bud by dissolving both committees 
within weeks of their creation. The dismissed notables protested and 
appealed to the Ottoman government for support.® 

The notables found to their dismay, however, that the Porte had in 
the meantime changed its policies under the rising influence of Hasan 
Riza Pasa, the marshal of the palace and a favourite of the deceased 
Sultan Mahmud. Riza was appointed minister of war (serasker) in July 
1843 and by August Stiirmer was reporting that affairs were ‘entirely 
dominated by Riza Pasha’.®” For the Orthodox Community, the ascend- 
ancy of Riza had two concrete effects. The first was that the Porte lost 
interest in the very measures that it had only just initiated among the 
Rum. The Ministry of Justice thus ignored the appeals of the notables 
and endorsed Yerman6s’s dissolution of their committees. In October, 
the government also allowed the patriarchate to revive the office of 
grand logothete for the first time since 1841. As if to make up for the 
indignities of the previous two years, the Porte re-appointed Aristarchis 
and surrounded his investiture with signal honours including a private 
audience with the sultan and Riza Pasa at the Topkapi palace and the 
presentation of diamond-encrusted snuffboxes from Abdtilmecid and 
the queen mother.°? 

The government had by no means, however, forsworn interference 
in Orthodox affairs nor did it otherwise favour Aristarchis’s Russophile 
faction. On the contrary, the second major effect of the rise of Riza Pasa 
in 1843 was a subtle decline in Russian influence within the Orthodox 
Community and the rise of a new faction - referred to in Russian 
embassy reports simply as ‘the opposing party’ - that encouraged the 
Porte to make deeper forays into patriarchal politics. The central fig- 
ure in the new faction was Riza’s banker, ‘Misé’ Iannis Psycharis, an 
important Chiote notable and merchant.’”° Among the clergy, Psycharis 
was allied to a fellow Chiote, the powerful Metropolitan Ioakeim 
Kokkddis of Ioannina. Together, Psycharis, loakeim, and Riza launched 
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a campaign to replace Yermanos over the course of 1844-45.7! The 
Russian government viewed these machinations with alarm as it consid- 
ered Yermanés a friend and the legation repeatedly warned the foreign 
minister, Rifat Pasa, not to remove him.” The position of Yermanés IV 
became untenable, however, after December 1844 when a protégé of 
Riza’s, Mehmed Sekib Pasa, replaced Rifat as foreign minister. In late 
April 1845, Sekib finally pressured Yermanos IV into submitting his 
‘voluntary’ abdication.” 

In the patriarchal elections of 18 April 1845, Sekib compounded the 
appearance of state interference by issuing orders — in clear violation of 
both tradition and the privileges -that excluded all previous patriarchs 
and several of the more Russophile elders from being considered.’* The 
many supporters of Grigérios VI among the clergy and laity assumed 
that this unexpected ban was intended specifically to prevent his 
return to the throne.’”> The electoral synod reluctantly complied with 
the order and chose a protégé of Vogoridis Bey, Metropolitan Melétios 
Pangalos of Kyzikos, as its new patriarch. When Melétios died unex- 
pectedly in December 1845 after only eight months on the throne, 
the Porte again issued an order prohibiting the re-election of any for- 
mer patriarchs.” The Porte further sought to intimidate the electors 
by sending the dragoman of the Porte, Mehmed Fuad Pasa, to attend 
the electoral synod as an official observer. The process lost what lit- 
tle legitimacy remained to it when the Porte unexpectedly acclaimed 
Anthimos VI Ioannidis Koutalianés winner by default, on the grounds 
that the other two pre-approved candidates had recused themselves.”” 
It later emerged that Anthimos VI had secured his appointment with 
an enormous bribe, reportedly of 5 million piasters, to the sultan’s 
chamberlain, Hamid Bey.”® 

The rapid succession of patriarchs and the extent of state intervention 
in Orthodox affairs between the fall of Grigérios VI in 1840 and the 
election of Anthimos VI in 1845 created serious irritation at the Russian 
legation.’”? Titov particularly condemned the patriarchal elections of 
December 1845 for being ‘tumultuous, disorderly, and scandalous’. 
In each of these elections the majority of the faithful had clamoured 
for the restoration of Grigdrios VI and the Porte had resorted to illegal 
exclusions, intimidation, intrigues, and bribery rather than permit the 
election of a pious and popular prelate.®° Titov recommended that his 
government protest against these abuses, which would otherwise con- 
tinue to grow ‘in a manner at once impudent and dangerous’.®! ‘Amidst 
such a sad state of affairs’, he declared to Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, 
‘mere exhortations may no longer suffice . . . to persuade the Porte, 
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that Our August Master has his eyes fixed upon the state of the Church 
in Turkey, that H[is] M[ajesty] is not indifferent to what is happening, 
and that if the Divan understands its true interests, it will not seek to 
take advantage of those elements of disorder which unfortunately exist 
among the Greek clergy’.®” 

These reports reached Tsar Nicholas I, who agreed with Titov and 
directed him to address a confidential — but formal — note of complaint 
to the Ottoman government expressing the seriousness of the tsar’s dis- 
pleasure.®? In the resulting letter, dated 6 March 1846, Titov complained 
at length to the Porte of ‘the abuses that accompany the elections of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch’ and of ‘the grave inconveniences that result 
from the frequent changing of the personages invested with that high 
Ecclesiastical dignity’. These developments, he warned, had severely 
troubled his imperial master, who could not ‘view such a state of affairs 
with indifference’. 


Guided in this circumstance as much by the benevolent senti- 
ments he holds towards the Sultan, His August friend and ally, as 
by the duties imposed on Him by the sacred interest of religion, the 
Emperor charges me with engaging strongly the Ministers of H[is] 
H[ighness] to undertake means of preventing the repetition in the 
future of similar irregularities and of such deplorable malversations. 
The election of the Patriarch must be completely free and the Porte, 
far from intervening, must avoid indicating any preferences or exclu- 
sions, which accord neither with canon law nor with the freedom of 
action, which constitutes ... one of the immunities accorded to the 
Nation and to the clergy. The mode of elections must be regularised 
not only in order to prevent the machinations, which certain sub- 
alterns and unauthorised intriguers take the liberty of hatching for 
purely selfish reasons, but also in order to preclude all scandal within 
the bosom of the Synod, where the respect due to the dignity of the 
Church ought at all times to be scrupulously maintained. *4 


The traditional rights and privileges of the Church were, Titov con- 
cluded, ‘the essential and invariable precondition’ upon which the loy- 
alty of the sultan’s Orthodox subjects was based and the Porte ignored 
them to its peril. 


To permit these privileges to be violated or evaded is to lend a hand 
to unequalled irregularities, to wish the degradation of the patri- 
archal dignity and of that of the clergy, and to attack the dignity 
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of the Church and of Religion in the person of Her chief and mem- 
bers. The more the Greek clergy is venerated in Turkey, the more 
that the Ottoman Government will find itself receiving the esteem 
that is its due, and the more it will be able to count on the solidity 
of the ties which it is the vocation of the clergy to create and cement 
between the Sovereign and His people. 


Titov had adopted an uncharacteristically menacing tone in this let- 
ter, but even so he doubted that it would have the desired effect. The 
experiences of the previous decade did not encourage optimism, nor 
did recent personnel changes at the Porte. The mounting evidence of 
Riza’s maladministration and the insistent lobbying of Canning finally 
convinced Abdiilmecid to remove Riza from the seraskeriat in July 1845 
and to recall Mustafa Resid from Paris in December.** For the Orthodox 
Community, the return of Resid Pasa to the foreign ministry meant a 
shift from the venal and haphazard meddling of Riza to a more sys- 
tematic program of reforms. Resid quickly gave Titov new proofs that 
his ministry had little sympathy for the robust sort of ecclesiastical 
independence that the tsar demanded and even fewer qualms about 
meddling in patriarchal elections. 

One of the first matters to cross Resid’s desk in January after his reap- 
pointment as foreign minister was a dispute between the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople and the Orthodox community of Egypt over who 
had the power to choose a successor for the recently-deceased patri- 
arch of Alexandria, Ierothéos I. The synod in Istanbul had elected 
one of its own number, Artémios of Kestendilion, to the empty patriar- 
chal see. The Alexandrian community refused to accept Artémios and 
insisted on its right to elevate a local candidate whom Ierothéos had 
nominated on his deathbed to succeed him. The Egyptian government 
weighed in on the side of the Alexandrines and requested that the 
Porte invalidate the election of Artémios. Resid was eager to promote 
good relations with Cairo and announced in January 1846 that the 
Porte would not confirm Artémios as patriarch of Alexandria. Titov, 
who had been in the midst of negotiating a compromise between the 
two sides, was furious and protested that the Porte had no business 
invalidating a synodal election. Resid shrugged off Titov’s objections: 
the right of the sultan to confirm or annul any ecclesiastical election 
was absolute and ‘as indisputable as it was unlimited’. In any case, he 
added, the affair was no concern of Russia’s.*® 

Titov’s reproaches, far from intimidating Resid, only convinced the 
latter of the need to bring the Orthodox Community under more 
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effective state control. ‘Reshid is not very happy with the Russian 
Legation’, Baron Stiirmer reported in September of 1846, ‘and he regrets 
the constant influence that the Russians strive to exert over all that 
concerns the Greek subjects of the Porte and the exercise of their cult’.®’ 
Resid and his circle therefore arrived at a two-pronged plan similar in 
principle to that recommended by Rauf in 1843: the Porte would gradu- 
ally purge the upper clergy of abusive and Russophile elements while 
placing temporal affairs in the hands of lay notables who depended 
upon the Ottoman government for their wealth and position. The 
elevation of Resid to the grand vizierate in September 1846 and of his 
protégé, Mehmed Emin Ali Paga, to the foreign ministry allowed them 
to begin putting these plans into practice. 

Resid and Ali took their first concrete steps on Tuesday, 9 March 
1847, while both Titov and Canning were home on leave. The Ottoman 
ministers summoned Patriarch Anthimos VI and four of the synodal 
elders, together with Vogoridis, Aristarchis, Psycharis, and another 
notable (Lazarakis) to the offices of the Foreign Ministry to receive a 
new vizieral decree (buyuruldu). The decree began by paying lip service 
to the inviolability of the privileges of the Orthodox millet, but then 
noted that Christians throughout the empire continued to complain 
of the behaviour of their bishops and that the patriarchate appeared 
unable to correct its own problems. ‘The prolongation of this state of 
affairs’, Resid declared, ‘cannot be reconciled in any way with the spirit 
of equity adopted by the Government of His Majesty, nor with the state 
and nature of our epoch’.’* He therefore ordered the patriarchate to 
convoke a deliberative council of the hierarchy and lay notables that 
would advise the Ottoman government on means of reform. That Resid 
intended this new council to help implement a broader agenda of mil- 
let reform can be seen from the fact that he addressed a similar vizieral 
decree to the Gregorian Armenian community two months later, on 
7 May 1847. The semi-official Journal de Constantinople also began to 
devote considerable space to the question of community reforms. One 
article announced that the time had come to draw an ‘exact line of 
demarcation’ between the temporal and spiritual authorities of the 
non-Muslim communities and to deprive the clergy ‘of any civil powers 
whatsoever’.°? 


Patriarchal counter-projects 


The decrees issued to the Orthodox and Armenian millets met with 
very different receptions. Among the Armenians, Patriarch Madt’eos II 
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Ch’owkhajean and the bulk of the laity responded with alacrity to the 
new instructions. One of Resid’s Armenian protégés, Hakop Grjigyan, 
took charge of the process and ensured that all went as the government 
intended.*° The Armenian Community promptly created a Supreme 
Civil Council, composed of 20 elected representatives from the guilds 
and notables of the capital, to direct the millet’s temporal affairs. For 
good measure, it made Grjigyan director of the new council. All strictly 
religious matters were left to a Spiritual Council, composed of 14 clergy- 
men.?! The two new bodies were functioning within weeks of the 
vizieral decree. 

Among the Orthodox, by comparison, the buyuruldu met with 
determined resistance. Anthimos VI did convoke a special assembly 
of the most prominent members of the hierarchy and lay notables at 
the Phanar several days before Easter on 18 March 1847 to read out 
the decree. Anthimos quickly made clear, however, that he opposed 
lay involvement in the administration of the Community and that 
his synod would draw up its recommendations without any lay 
participation.?? When the notables objected to this clear violation of 
the buyuruldu, Anthimos adjourned the meeting. The patriarch then 
drew up a daring address to the sultan, in which he praised the govern- 
ment for its commitment to the scrupulous preservation of the ancient 
privileges of the Orthodox Community.” The notables, for their part, 
submitted a formal protest to the Porte and asked it to impose a deci- 
sive separation between the millet’s temporal and spiritual affairs.” 
The Porte responded with a second decree instructing the patriarch to 
cooperate with the laity.*> 

Anthimos VI delayed summoning the notables to the Phanar until 
25 April while he and the other members of the synod drew up their list 
of recommendations. Most of the notables suspected that they would 
be presented with a fait accompli and declined even to attend.” In the 
presence of those who did answer the summons, Anthimos VI unveiled 
a 15-point project of reforms.?” Anthimos began his recommendations 
with the declaration that, thanks to the benevolence of the sultan, the 
time had finally come to put an end to the abuses that unlawful partici- 
pation by the laity had created in patriarchal affairs over many decades!?® 
The patriarch and synod would therefore continue to appoint bishops 
without any lay involvement whatsoever (Art. 1). Every episcopal candi- 
date should, however, meet certain minimum standards, ‘uniting all the 
qualities necessary to conduct the Christians he administers in the way 
of health and to inculcate in them the duties of a good subject’ (Art. 
1). Specifically, episcopal candidates must be Ottoman citizens, at least 
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35 years of age, and have never married. They were to be well versed in 
the Canons (preferably having completed studies at the Great School 
in Istanbul) and to have lived a life of service. Anthimos proposed to 
combat absenteeism by requiring bishops to take up residence in their 
eparchies within three months of their appointment and to remain 
there for a minimum of three years (Art. 2). Ties between bishops and 
their eparchies were to be strengthened by curtailing the appointment 
of vicars and the transfer of bishops between sees without good cause 
(Arts 3 and 4). 

The patriarch also saw no role for the laity in dealing with episcopal 
abuses of authority (Arts 5 and 6). Whenever an accusation was made 
against a bishop, the patriarch was to appoint a commission of three 
metropolitans who would visit his diocese and investigate all com- 
plaints. If they found the bishop guilty, the first task of the commission 
would be to correct him and bring about reconciliation with his flock. If 
this proved impossible, he might be removed after patriarch and synod 
had reviewed the case. Once a bishop had been removed, he was never 
to hold high ecclesiastical office again. If the visiting commission found 
the bishop innocent, however, it would punish severely those who had 
lodged the false complaint. 

Anthimos appealed in his recommendations to the interests of the 
eparchial bishops by proposing to level all inequalities among the upper 
clergy, removing, for example, the distinction between synodal elders 
and the rest of the episcopate. All bishops should be eligible for seats 
on the synod, and all debates therein settled by a simple majority vote 
(Art. 8). Membership in the synod was to be fixed at 12, chosen by lot 
from all eligible bishops, plus any ex-patriarchs who wished to attend. 
Members of the synod would retain their seats for two years, after which 
half of them would return to their eparchies and the patriarch and 
remaining members of the synod would select replacements (Art. 9). 
Synod members who proved contentious could be voted back to their 
eparchies permanently. On the issue of simony, Anthimos proposed 
to regulate rather than prohibit the trade in eparchies. His plan called 
for the division of all eparchies into four groups based upon their 
relative wealth (Art. 11). Eparchies of the first rank would cost their 
bishop 40,000 piasters, while the remaining three ranks would cost (in 
descending order) 30,000, 20,000, and 7,000 piasters each.” 

Finally, Anthimos VI and the synod announced the creation of a 
mixed lay-clerical committee to reform those areas in which the patri- 
archate was willing to accept lay input, such as the administration of 
schools, hospitals, poor relief, and the treasury.!© The patriarch created 
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this commission on 9 May without waiting for the Porte’s approval. 
The new body consisted of four elders (Paisios of Kaisareia, Dionysios 
Vairamoglou of Irakleia, Nedfytos Vegleris of Dérkoi, and Yerasimos 
Sfakianakis of Adrianoupolis) and 10 lay notables, including the grand 
logothete (Aristarchis), the prince of Samos (Vogoridis), the exarch of 
Chios (‘Misé’ Iannis), and the foreign ministers or postelnics of Moldavia 
(Konstandinos Sottsos) and Wallachia (Sotirios Kalliddis).1°' This 
commission met every Friday from 14 May 1847 until the end of the 
summer without accomplishing anything of note. 

Clearly, the patriarchal reform project amounted to a declaration 
of ecclesiastical independence from both the Orthodox laity and 
the Ottoman state. It also reflected a healthy dose of self-interest, as 
Anthimos’s proposals would have dismantled all the checks put in place 
since the early 1700s against the dictatorial power of the patriarch. The 
response of the Porte to such open defiance was astonishingly mild. In a 
peevish report to the sultan, Resid fumed that the Orthodox clergy must 
learn that they could not simply make up their own laws or presume 
to regulate temporal affairs that ought to be the concern of the central 
government. Abdtilmecid agreed and directed that the proposals be 
returned to the Phanar with a formal reprimand. Beyond this, however, 
the government took no disciplinary actions. It neither forced Anthimos 
to carry out the specific reforms it desired, nor did it remove or other- 
wise punish him. Anthimos had called the Porte’s bluff, and both sides 
knew it.!° Resid warned the sultan that anything more forceful would 
lead to a confrontation with Russia and he noted that Anthimos VI had 
already submitted a copy of his project to the Russian legation.!% 

While the Ottoman government contemplated its next move, 
Anthimos made further efforts to drum up Russian support. In early 
July, he sent the Russian legation a long memorandum on the griev- 
ances of the Church, including a list of specific instances in which the 
Porte had violated the privileges of the Church or otherwise under- 
mined patriarchal authority. Several of these incidents were trivial, but 
they established a clear trend and Anthimos complained that the Porte 
clearly had its own preconceived plans for reform. The Ottoman gov- 
ernment, he warned, was intent on a radical reorganization of the millet 
and wanted complete control over the appointment and dismissal of 
hierarchs. The true authors of the Porte’s plans were, he insisted, nota- 
bles like Vogoridis — ‘intriguers within the Community who are acting 
under foreign inspiration to bring the dignity of the Patriarchate and 
of the Clergy in general into disgrace, and by legal means to overthrow 
all that exists’.1° 
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These accusations had their desired effect on Mikhail Mikhailovich 
Ustinov, the Russian chargé during Titov’s year-long absence between 
June 1846 and August 1847. Ustinov’s first response to the rejection of 
the patriarchal reform project was to meet with Ali Pasa and demand 
to know why the Porte was so intent on restricting the powers of the 
Orthodox Church, especially when it seemed only too happy to grant 
concessions to Catholics and Protestants. Ali Pasa ignored the charge 
of favouritism and responded with deliberate irony that he knew no 
one was more ready to resist ecclesiastical innovations than the tsar of 
Russia.!°° Ustinov returned to the subject during another interview with 
Ali a few weeks later. This time, he directly accused the Porte of conspir- 
ing to undermine the moral and temporal authority of the patriarch. 
When Ali asked for concrete examples, Ustinov drew on Anthimos’s 
memorandum, citing, for example, the Porte’s reluctance to carry out 
patriarchal sentences of banishment and imprisonment in the gal- 
leys.1°” Ali neatly sidestepped Ustinov’s point by countering that the 
sultan himself had voluntarily given up his ability to mete out arbitrary 
punishment, therefore ‘it was no disgrace for the Patriarch to acquiesce 
in rules to which His Imperial Majesty himself submitted’.1°8 

Such flippant exchanges convinced Ustinov that the Porte had not 
taken Titov’s remonstrations to heart and that it was planning more 
such interferences. Ustinov was also sure that Britain and France were 
somehow responsible for the Porte’s meddling. The Western Powers, he 
insisted in his reports, sought ‘to undermine as much as possible and 
in all places among the Christian populations of the Ottoman Empire 
their ancient and profound sentiments of devotion towards Russia, in 
order to replace them with contrary dispositions of hostility and dis- 
trust’.!°? Ustinov’s accusations were all the more convincing for being 
based on strong evidence. In 1846, the Russian legation had scored 
a major intelligence coup by planting a spy within the household of 
Vogoridis Bey, who had become the main conduit for secret communi- 
cations between Resid and the British embassy. Ustinov thereby gained 
access to all manner of confidential conversations, reports, and letters. 
In one instance from 1847, for example, Ustinov’s spy listened outside 
the door of the prince’s study while Lord Cowley told Vogoridis that 
the Porte must take a firmer line against Russia and that the Ottomans 
should assist the Circassian insurgents fighting against Russian rule in 
the Caucasus."!° Ustinov thus had no difficulty believing that the other 
Powers, with Britain at their head, were actively encouraging the Porte 
to undermine the position of the Orthodox Church and its connections 
to Russia. 
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The British embassy, in the meantime, was no less convinced that 
Russia was the true source of the Orthodox clergy’s resistance to the 
Porte’s reform efforts. In his reports to Palmerston, Cowley presented 
the patriarch’s proposals as an intrigue ‘if not set on foot, at all events, 
fostered by the Russian Legation, having for its object the entire eman- 
cipation of the Greek Clergy from the Porte’.!!! As support, Cowley 
enclosed a critique of the proposed reforms penned by an unnamed 
Orthodox notable (probably Vogoridis). The anonymous writer cut to 
the heart of the matter: the reforms proposed by the patriarchate would 
make an already independent clergy even more so and produce ‘innu- 
merable difficulties for the Government’. The Ottoman government 
would lose its ability to influence elections and the Church would ‘end 
up forming a state within the state’.!!* Palmerston agreed entirely with 
this assessment and advised Cowley that the Porte ‘will do quite right 
in keeping the regulation of the Greek Church in its own hands, taking 
care, as it of course will do, to give no just cause for complaint upon 
which foreign interference could be founded’.1 

In the fall of 1847, Resid and Ali decided to risk a more direct approach. 
They unilaterally appointed the three most prominent Orthodox 
laymen — Aristarchis, Vogoridis, and Psycharis — to sit permanently on the 
synod and represent the laity.!!4 They were to take part in all discussions 
affecting the temporal affairs of their community, but were to leave spir- 
itual matters to the clergy. The synod tolerated this intrusion for a time, 
but ignored the notables for all practical purposes. On 18 October 1848, 
the elders finally convoked an assembly of 18 hierarchs and ejected the 
lay representatives from the synod.!'’ The Ottoman government once 
again accepted this flouting of its authority with surprising patience, 
although it found a new opportunity for trying to impose its will only 
a week later. Rumours of corruption had swirled around Anthimos VI 
ever since his election in 1845." On 24 October 1848, the clergy and 
laity finally submitted a formal petition to the Porte complaining of his 
tyrannical behaviour and requesting an audit of the millet’s financial 
accounts.!!” Resid was only too happy to order Anthimos deposed and 
placed under house arrest pending a formal investigation.'!® In the 
elections that followed, the Porte briefly relaxed its prohibition on the 
re-election of former patriarchs and allowed the selection of Anthimos 
IV Vamvakis, who enjoyed the prominent backing of Psycharis’s faction 
and the tacit endorsement of Vogoridis.'! 

The Community’s request for an investigation into the financial irregu- 
larities of Anthimos VI provided an ideal pretext for initiating reforms. 
Vogoridis submitted a memorandum to the Porte with a list of measures 
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that he recommended be written into a new buyuruldu. Prominent 
among these recommendations were the usual requests for a mixed 
lay-clerical council and salaries for the clergy.'?° Resid Pasa expressed 
ambivalence about yet another confrontation with the clergy. Direct 
commands in the form of a buyuruldu, he told the sultan, simply pro- 
voked resistance from most of the metropolitans and from the Russians, 
who would claim that the privileges of the Community were being 
violated. It would be better, he thought, to speak privately to the new 
patriarch and convince him to bring the desired measures about.!?! 

Despite these reservations, Resid issued a new ministerial note (tez- 
kere) summoning the Community to draw up recommendations on 
reform.'!?? He made sure, however, that this time laymen dominated the 
‘General Committee’ formed on 19 November 1848. Only four elders — 
Paisios of Kaisdreia, Anthimos of Efesos, Yerasimos Sfakianakis of 
Adrianotpolis, and Nedfytos Vegleris of Dérkoi — were allowed to sit as 
representatives of the clergy. The new committee sought to reassure the 
patriarchate by declaring itself ‘in no way fit to deal with matters that 
belong exclusively to the patriarchal dignity and to the Holy Synod, 
nor does it wish to interfere in the least with the annual revenues of 
the holy archierarchs, nor to convert these revenues into set salaries 
and allowances’.!23 Anthimos IV responded by following a time-tested 
strategy: he allowed the committee to meet and then dissolved it before 
anything concrete was accomplished. 

After this failure, interest in reforming the Orthodox Community 
flagged as the dramatic events that swept Europe over 1848-49 trans- 
fixed the attention of both the Ottoman state and the Orthodox laity. 
For the Porte, these were tense years as it accepted Russian military 
assistance to put down liberal uprisings in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
With Russian armies actively suppressing revolutions on both sides of 
the Carpathians in Hungary and in the Danubian Principalities, the 
Porte was more than usually reluctant to provoke its dangerous ally. 
For the neo-Phanariot notables, the rebellions of the period wiped 
out many of the sinecures they had relied upon for their clout within 
the Community. The young Romanian liberals who took power in 
Bucharest, for example, dismissed Aristarchis from his position as kapu 
kehaya of Wallachia. A popular uprising on Samos in 1849 similarly cost 
Vogoridis his position as prince of the island.!24 Both men weathered 
these storms, but over the short term they had no interest or energy for 
new battles over millet reform. 

When the Porte finally attempted to restart the reform process 
in February 1851, events followed what had become a predictably 
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ineffective and muddling course.!?° The Ottoman government ordered 
the Phanar ‘to convoke an assembly’ that would propose ways of ‘regu- 
lating their Ecclesiastical and Communal administration in conform- 
ity with the precepts of their own religion and the institutions of the 
Tanzimat’.!26 Patriarch Anthimos IV Vamvakis obeyed, and helpfully 
issued an encyclical on 24 April instructing his bishops to take a census 
of their eparchies so that every Christian household could prepare the 
way for clerical salaries by helping to pay off the enormous debts of the 
treasury. The implied threat that ordinary Christians would have to foot 
the bill for any new reforms caused such a public outcry that the Porte 
backed down and allowed the commission to be dissolved.!?7 

Far from giving ground before state power, by the early 1850s the 
patriarchate was actually moving onto the offensive again and export- 
ing its vision of proper church-state relations abroad. After long nego- 
tiations mediated by the Russian embassy, for example, in 1850 the 
Kingdom of Greece agreed to restore relations with the Ecumenical See 
and recognize its supremacy. In return, the Great Church reciprocated 
with a synodal act (tomos) on 11 July granting Greece ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence.!*® There was more to this re-establishment of the Church of 
Greece, however, than mere formalities. One of the conditions of the 
settlement was that the Greek government discard the most offensive 
features of its Bavarian-inspired ecclesiastical regime and surrender con- 
trol over religious affairs to a canonically constituted synod. The terms 
of the tomos even exported to Greece several measures that Anthimos VI 
had proposed to the Ottoman government in 1847, such as the stipu- 
lation that bishops were to sit on the synod by rotation and that its 
primate, the Metropolitan of Athens, would preside for life. 

By the end of 1851, then, all attempts at reforming the Orthodox 
Community had ended in abject failure. Lord Cowley, reflecting on 
the situation, was sympathetic to the Porte’s dilemma. The Tanzimat 
reformers, he reported, felt keenly ‘the necessity of some reform within 
the Greek Church’, but they could do nothing against the combined 
resistance of the Orthodox clergy and the Russian legation. The very 
magnitude of the problem had defeated the Porte, which knew neither 
where to begin nor in whom to place its confidence, especially given 
the clergy’s ‘tendency...to look to foreign aid for support’.!2? Other 
contemporaries were less forgiving. The French journalist Ubicini, for 
example, criticized the Ottoman government for failing to carry out its 
own projects for millet reform. ‘The Porte’, he wrote, was ‘deficient in 
firmness’ and, abetted by its own corruption, ‘preferred to abstain from 
the exercise of its rights’.8° Canning too was increasingly critical of 
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his Ottoman allies and despaired of ever seeing the social and political 
improvements that he believed were vital to Ottoman survival.‘*! In a 
brooding letter to Palmerston on 5 April 1851, he lamented that: ‘The 
great game of improvement is altogether up for the present’.!3? 

In either case, a decade of irregularities, botched reforms, and politi- 
cal interventions in Orthodox affairs had clearly demonstrated two 
things: that the Porte wished to curb the independence of the Orthodox 
Church - and that it was unable to do so without outside assistance. 
These two conclusions would be crucial to the crises that were about to 
embroil all of Europe in the affairs of the Orthodox Community. 


eS) 


A Cossack Takes the Cross: Prince 
Menshikov’s Crusade 


Every war has its pretext frivolous in appearance — 
some beautiful Helen — but beneath that its real cause: 
... [behind] the frock coat of Menschikoff and the key 
to the Holy Places . . . [lay] the predominance of Russia 
in the East, Pan-Slavism!! 

—J. Buzon Jr, 1867 


A Cossack upon the stage: Paris, 1854 


On 11 April 1854, Admiral Prince Aleksandr Sergeevich Menshikov, 
commander of Russian armed forces in the Crimea, made an unex- 
pected appearance on the Paris stage. He did so not in the flesh, but as 
a character in a new play entitled Constantinople written by Alphonse 
Arnault and Louis Judicis for the Théatre Impérial du Cirque. The 
honour of being thus immortalized was a dubious one, as Menshikov 
was portrayed as the villain of the piece and the very personification 
of the Russian aggression that France had taken up arms to resist. The 
playwrights chose to begin by dramatizing a particularly notorious 
incident from Menshikov’s ill-fated trip to Istanbul as a special envoy 
in 1853. Act 1 opens with the Ottoman divan or council of ministers 
awaiting the arrival of the Russian ambassador. The (fictional) grand 
vizier, Hassein Bey, reminds his colleagues that they were met to 
consider a recent ultimatum from the Russian envoy: the sultan must 
grant Russia a religious protectorate over his Christian subjects or risk 
war. The Ottoman ministers could not recognize such a protectorate, 
since, as the vizier observes, Russia would thereby acquire ‘a veritable 
priestly monarchy over all the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire and 
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thus deprive the Sultan of thirteen million of his subjects. The Sultan, 
our august sovereign, cannot accept such a proposition without 
abdicating’.? 

Prince Menshikov at this point makes his dramatic entrance, arriv- 
ing before the ministers not in the full-dress uniform and decorations 
demanded by protocol but in travelling clothes, as though on his way to 
catch a train or out for a morning stroll. The script is careful to specify 
that Menshikov wears a simple ‘overcoat [paletot] and bowler hat, his 
dress suggesting a simplicity approaching negligence. He holds a cane 
in his hand and enters without greeting the ministers or removing his 
hat’. A Parisian audience would have immediately grasped the magni- 
tude of this sartorial insult. 

Although the scene is fictional, much of its details are drawn from 
actual events. Menshikov and his party had indeed created a furore 
during their first official visit at the Porte by appearing in civilian 
undress.? After a brief interview with the astonished grand vizier, 
Damad Mehmed Ali, Menshikov had compounded the offense by refus- 
ing to meet the foreign minister, Kececizade Mehmed Fuad. Instead, 
Menshikov had stridden purposefully past Fuad’s open door and the 
line of guards drawn up in his honour. When it was politely pointed out 
that Fuad awaited him, Menshikov brusquely called over his shoulder 
that he would not meet a minister who had repeatedly broken faith 
with Russia. Fuad, mortified, resigned his post.* In Constantinople, the 
French playwrights distilled the spirit of this encounter into a brief but 
arrogant address by Menshikov to the sultan’s ministers: they must 
either conform immediately to the ‘wishes of the emperor in favour 
of the Greco-Russian Orthodox faith’ or face a Russian occupation of 
the Danubian Principalities. When the ministers remain unmoved, 
Menshikov drops all pretence and storms offstage, warning darkly that 
he will return in two months at the head of a division. 

As this dramatization shows, ‘the frock coat of Menshikov’ had 
already become one of the most momentous faux pas in history, taking 
its place alongside the slap delivered by the Dey of Algiers to consul 
Pierre Deval in 1830 and Vincent Benedetti’s importuning of Kaiser 
Wilhelm I at Ems in 1870. In an age obsessed with social niceties, the 
calculated snubs and imperious demands of the Russian envoy captured 
the imagination of a continent and stimulated speculation as to their 
meaning.* Those who believed that the intentions of Tsar Nicholas 
towards the Ottoman Empire were pacific dismissed Menshikov’s 
actions as an example of his gaucheness. The prince, they added, had 
been an unfortunate choice for the mission — a bluff military man, more 
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accustomed to giving and receiving orders than carrying out delicate 
negotiations. The Saxon ambassador to St Petersburg remembered the 
prince as ‘a tall stately old gentleman of stiff soldier-like deportment’, 
best known for his aloofness and acerbic bons mots.®° Menshikov was 
also chronically ill by 1853 and eager to retire from government duties. 
He had accepted the mission with reluctance and privately hoped it 
would be his last assignment. 

Like most Russian noblemen of his generation, Menshikov had taken 
an active part in the wars against Napoleon and had served in Tsar 
Alexander’s retinue as a major-general. In 1817 he had been promoted 
to quartermaster of the general staff. A youthful flirtation with liberal 
thought brought about his fall from grace in 1824, but with the acces- 
sion of Nicholas I a year later Menshikov returned to court and quickly 
became a close advisor of the new tsar. He was exactly the sort of man 
Nicholas liked around him: a brave, conservative, and loyal soldier, 
albeit one not particularly accomplished or qualified for the roles he 
came to fill. By 1853, Nicholas had made Menshikov governor general 
of a province (Finland) that he never visited and head of the imperial 
navy despite his lack of naval experience. 

The branch of government with which Menshikov had least experi- 
ence was international diplomacy and what familiarity he had of the 
East was of the most inauspicious kind. His only foreign posting had 
been to the court of Shah Fath ‘Ali in 1826, and these negotiations had 
ended with a Russo-Persian war and Menshikov under house arrest in 
Tehran. Menshikov also had some acquaintance with the Ottomans, 
but he was more accustomed to viewing them through field glasses 
than across a green felt table, having fought in two Russo-Ottoman 
wars. Each time Menshikov had been wounded, once in the leg at 
the 1810 siege of Tutrakan and then more seriously at Varna in 1828. 
He had been standing in a commanding posture surveying the siege 
works when a canon ball passed between his legs, leaving permanent 
souvenirs of its passage. The more indelicate suggested that the loss of 
a testicle and bits of his inner thighs to Ottoman round shot might 
have affected Menshikov’s ability to treat with the Porte in a spirit of 
complete equanimity. The tsar would have been better served by a more 
accomplished representative such as Count Aleksei Orlov, the diplomat 
who had earlier negotiated such favourable treaties for Russia at Edirne 
(1829) and Hiinkar Iskelesi (1833). 

The majority of observers, however, feared that Menshikov had com- 
municated the intentions and policies of his master only too well. To 
many in the West, Menshikov was the very type of le cossaque — the 
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steppe-dweller, by turns brutal and refined, who concealed an ‘Asian’ 
passion for dominance beneath a polished European exterior. As one 
French admirer described him, the prince ‘joined a native coarseness to 
a remarkable vivacity of wit, personifying completely that singular mix 
of barbarism and culture which has so long characterized the Russian 
spirit, moeurs, and politics’.? Menshikov, such people argued, had been 
chosen by Nicholas precisely for his abrasive personality and because 
he could be trusted to carry out instructions to the letter. Menshikov le 
Cossaque was, in himself, the tsar’s message. Everything about his pas- 
sage to Istanbul was calculated to communicate Nicholas’s displeasure 
and to restore a healthy fear of Russia at the Porte. Before Menshikov’s 
departure from Odessa, for example, he had staged a review of the Black 
Sea fleet, mustering 27 warships and 30,000 troops, at the same time 
Russian units in Bessarabia carried out menacing manoeuvres along the 
Ottoman border.’ Menshikov had then embarked for Istanbul on the 
steam frigate Gromovnik (Thunderer), along with an imposing entourage 
that included the commanders of the Black Sea fleet, Prince Mikhail 
Golitsyn and Vladimir Kornilov, and the imperial chancellor’s son, 
Count Dmitrii von Nesselrode.? 

Across Europe, many statesmen took these menacing demonstra- 
tions to mean that Menshikov had come to accomplish some mas- 
terstroke at Istanbul. In particular, it was expected that Russia would 
try to consolidate and expand its traditional hold over the Orthodox 
Christian populace. Even staid newspapers such as the Journal des débats 
announced that the Russian envoy intended to make the tsar ‘protector 
of the Greek Christian subjects of Turkey, as France has been for centu- 
ries of Catholics in the Levant, and that the election of the patriarch of 
Constantinople is to be made by the faithful alone and confirmed by 
the emperor of Russia, to the exclusion of the Sultan’.!° Such a conces- 
sion was presented as posing a greater threat to Ottoman independence 
than even the treaty of Hiinkar Iskelesi.!! 

From St Petersburg to Istanbul and from Whitehall to the Champs- 
Elysées, by the early 1850s a wide international audience had come to 
recognize Russia’s special relationship with Orthodox Christendom as a 
matter that impacted the vital interests of all their states. But how had 
Orthodox millet affairs made such a momentous leap from Ottoman 
domestic politics to the world stage? This chapter will explain why 
Russian anxieties over Orthodox affairs reached their zenith in the early 
1850s and how these frustrations transformed a long-running dispute 
over control of the Holy Places in Palestine into a dangerous interna- 
tional flashpoint. 
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‘Invasions and arriéres pensées’: Mounting concerns 


Between 1848 and 1852 Nicholas I had watched with mounting anxiety 
as revolutions in France, Prussia, Austria, and the Italian peninsula threat- 
ened the order that Russia had helped to establish 30 years previously 
at the Congress of Vienna. The subsequent rise to power in France of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s nephew, Louis Napoleon III, first as president and 
then in 1852 as emperor, was a particularly ominous development that 
threatened the return of France as an aggressively expansionist empire. 
When Tsar Nicholas I and his advisors surveyed the map of Europe, the 
Ottoman Empire seemed a particularly likely place for France to try to 
acquire new colonies or foment divisions within the Concert of Europe.’” 
Nicholas was also convinced by then that the Ottoman Empire stood 
on the verge of political disintegration and that the growth of British 
and French influence over the Porte was hastening its end. In 1849, 
Abdiilmecid gave a concrete demonstration of just how low the influence 
of the conservative northern courts had sunk when he offered refuge to 
thousands of Hungarian and Polish revolutionaries fleeing defeat at the 
hands of Russian and Austrian forces. The Ottoman Empire, supported 
by Britain and France, resolutely refused to extradite these political 
refugees even when Russia and Austria threatened war.’ Tensions ran so 
high that the Austrian government recalled Stiirmer to Vienna in 1850, 
leaving only a junior chargé, Edouard-Franz von Klezl, in Istanbul until 
1855. Nicholas I had grimly begun preparations for a Russian occupation 
of the Straits, in the expectation that it would soon prove necessary.'4 
The prospect of war and an Ottoman collapse heightened Russian fears 
that the Porte or the other Powers were seeking to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Church and to promote other faiths. The strident 
and increasingly paranoid tone of Russian official thinking on this topic 
can be seen from a letter by Nesselrode to Titov in 1851: 


The day that the Emperor sees the [Orthodox] cult or the Church 
persecuted or humiliated . . . as a result of the suggestions of outsid- 
ers or with political aims in mind that we care not to fathom, His 
Majesty will not recoil before any consideration or any sacrifice to 
take up proudly the defence of his co-religionists and to insist upon 
the maintenance of the immunities which they have enjoyed since 
time immemorial.’ 


To the chagrin of Russian statesmen, however, the Porte seemed to 
pay little attention to their repeated and vociferous complaints about 
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religious matters. Nor, for that matter, did the Russian legation feel 
that its advice was being taken seriously even at the Phanar. Aleksandr 
Ozerov, the chargé d’affaires during Titov’s long absence in 1852, com- 
plained that all factions reproached the new patriarch, Anthimos IV, for 
his incapacity, corruption, and failure to arrest the general disorder that 
marked the affairs of the Church.’ It particularly galled Ozerov that 
when he lectured Anthimos IV on the need to combat the growing mis- 
sionary presence in the region his words were met only with ‘indiffer- 
ence or vague and sterile assurances’. When Ozerov addressed the Porte 
on the same topic, he found himself forced to defend the patriarchate 
from a long list of charges of clerical abuses that the Ottoman ministers 
cited as the main reason for Orthodox conversion to other sects. The 
insolence of these officials, Ozerov fumed in his reports, revealed their 
‘secret contentment at seeing the Greek clergy caught within a system 
tainted with abuse and pilloried by public opinion’. Ozerov did his best, 
under such conditions, to put up ‘a dignified resistance to the invasions 
and arrieres pensées of the Muslim authorities, who devise reforms in 
order to divide and disgrace the Orthodox clergy’.!” 

The widespread dissatisfaction with Anthimos IV led to his removal 
on 10 November 1852 and the elections for his successor provided 
yet another occasion for acrimony between the Ottoman and Russian 
governments.'® The Russian legation was officially neutral, but in private 
Ozerov strenuously endorsed the candidacy of Grigorios VI Fourtouniadis 
as the only candidate who ‘by his exemplary life and pious stoicism 
has earned the veneration of his nation and the special interest of our 
Sovereign’.!? By the eve of the elections, Ozerov had convinced the over- 
whelming majority of electors to cast their votes for Grigdrios, with only 
Vogoridis and his closest allies withholding support. 

The Ottoman government had other plans. Although Mustafa Resid 
had fallen from power on 3 October 1852, his protégé, Kececizade Fuad 
Effendi, remained at the helm of the foreign ministry and wanted to 
restart the ecclesiastical reform process. In the buyuruldu authorizing 
new elections, Fuad reminded the patriarchate that several imperial 
decrees had called for ‘the repression of abuses and the wellbeing of 
the community’. These decrees, however, had all been ‘without any 
satisfactory results’: 


It is thus the firm Supreme Imperial Will that whichever Patriarch is 
elected shall come together with a council composed of the Synod 
of Metropolitans and the notables of the community to discuss 
and examine these questions with a common accord and without 
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partiality. The regulations that are to be established shall be drawn 
up in writing and submitted to the Porte.”° 


In order to ensure a satisfactory outcome, Fuad and the grand vizier, 
Damad Mehmed Ali, could not allow the elections to take their natural 
course. In particular, they had many reasons to oppose the re-election 
of Grigdérios (including an express request from the British embassy) and 
so were determined to prevent it.?! Despite the repeated warnings of 
the Russian government against such irregular practices, the Porte once 
again banned the election of all former patriarchs. 

When the electoral synod met, it also found itself saddled with an 
official ‘observer’, Said Effendi, whose presence was patently meant 
to intimidate them into electing a candidate favoured by Fuad.”” This 
stratagem might have worked, had Aristarchis not risen to the occa- 
sion. Realizing that the Porte would not accept Grigoérios VI under any 
circumstances, Aristarchis urged the notables and clergy to shift their 
support to another of his clients, Yermanés IV, even though the latter 
was also a former patriarch. Said Effendi was slow to follow the gist of 
the electors’ discussions in Greek, but once he realized that the electors 
had settled upon a forbidden candidate, he declared the results invalid. 
The metropolitans ignored his angry protests and began to append their 
signatures and seals to the collective petition (arzu mahzar) communi- 
cating their decision to the Porte. Incensed, Said Effendi stormed over 
and ripped the petition from the hands of its signatories. An unseemly 
tussle ensued until Aristarchis finally forced Said to relinquish the 
document. Said next sought to prevent a quorum by ordering the room 
cleared. Aristarchis barred the door with his own body and declared that 
no one could leave until he, as logothete, had dissolved the assembly.”% 

For the Porte, the incident was an acute embarrassment and Fuad 
found himself forced to recognize a candidate he had tried to exclude. 
For the Russian legation, the election was yet another example of the 
gross ‘chicanery and hostile intentions’ that had come to characterize 
the dealings of the Porte with the Orthodox Community.”* Ozerov 
found the continued and illegal exclusion of Grigdérios particularly gall- 
ing, since it showed that the wishes of England weighed heavier in the 
Porte’s consideration than the wellbeing of the Orthodox Community 
and the desires of Russia combined. To Ozerov, the only redeeming 
aspect of the entire affair had been Aristarchis’s plucky resistance and 
the election of a new patriarch who was, in Nesselrode’s words, ‘if not 
the best, than the least bad of the candidates put forward by the anti- 
Grigorian clique’. 
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‘A burning fear’: The Holy Places dispute 


This background of mounting Russian dissatisfaction gave particular 
venom to a dispute that had been simmering in Palestine since 1841 
over the rights of the Orthodox and Catholic churches at the Christian 
Holy Places. The Ottomans had a fixed policy for centuries of allow- 
ing all Christians to worship at the most holy sites of their faith such 
as the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem. Legal ownership of the shrines was a very complex mat- 
ter, however, as over the centuries the Orthodox, Catholic, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Syriac churches had managed to acquire competing titles. 
From the time of the First Crusade to the early sixteenth century, 
for example, the Holy Sepulchre had been primarily under Catholic 
control, with the Franciscan Order acting as its custodians. Under the 
Ottomans, however, the Orthodox and Armenians made dramatic 
inroads. By the late 1700s, the Orthodox had attained a tenuous ascend- 
ancy at the Sepulchre, although the other churches continued to press 
their own claims. The result, observed one Frenchman in the 1850s, was 
that ‘There is not a sanctuary, not a chapel, nor perhaps even a single 
stone of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre that has not been the object 
of some quarrel between the different Christian communions’.”6 
Muslim governments since the time of the Umayyad Caliphate 
attempted to reconcile these contradictory claims by overseeing what 
amounted to a system of liturgical timesharing. Each denomination con- 
trolled their own particular sections of the shrines and could only worship 
outside those zones at set times. Of the three altars in the Calvary chapel, 
for example, two belonged to the Catholics and one to the Orthodox - 
except on Good Friday when the Franciscans were permitted to celebrate 
on the Orthodox altar so long as they did not remove its antimension. 
This system was troublesome and unstable in practice, as the compet- 
ing denominations sought to expand their physical and temporal space 
by standing just over the line into a rival church’s zone or celebrating 
services longer than the time allotted. Encroachments quickly became 
normative and the basis for legal claims, so all sides met infringements 
of the status quo with determined resistance. Sanguinary brawls between 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians were particularly common on high holy 
days when the shrines were full to capacity with pilgrims. In the 1840s 
alone, there were at least five violent confrontations between Catholics 
and Orthodox within the walls of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.”” 
In 1841, Abdiilmecid disturbed this delicate balance by giving 
Patriarch Athanasios V of Jerusalem permission to rebuild the cupola of 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre after earthquakes in 1834 and 1836 
had damaged it.7® For the Orthodox, the permit was a triumph as it 
allowed them to rebuild the central part of the church in an entirely 
Byzantine style, using Orthodox architects and labourers to efface 
many of the physical traces of the building’s Crusader past. It was also 
treated as proof that the Porte considered the Orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem to be the rightful owner of the entire shrine. Repairs were set 
to begin in the summer of 1842, and were only prevented by the vehe- 
ment protests of the French ambassador, Francois-Adolphe Bourqueney. 
Against the claims put forward by the Orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem and the Russian embassy, Bourqueney argued that the Franco- 
Ottoman treaty of 1740 gave the Catholic Church legal title over most 
of the Holy Places and that serious repairs could not be undertaken until 
the question of ownership was settled. 

The matter was left in abeyance for much of the 1840s, but the persis- 
tence of this unresolved issue contributed to tensions between Orthodox 
and Catholics in Palestine. The situation was aggravated in 1847 when 
a party of Catholics assaulted Metropolitan Dionysios of Bethlehem 
and several other Orthodox clergymen in the grotto of the Church of 
the Nativity. During the scuffle, a silver star with which Crusaders had 
marked the spot where Christ had lain in a manger went missing, and 
the Orthodox demanded the right to replace it.2? The Franciscan friars 
denounced this as yet another attempt to erase the Latin presence at 
the Holy Places and countered with demands for the restoration of a 
long list of privileges that their Orthodox rivals had usurped over the 
preceding decades. 

The cause of the Franciscan fathers received a wider audience in 
Europe at the beginning of 1850 with the publication of Eugéne Boré’s 
The Question of the Holy Places. In this polemical work, the future head of 
the Lazarist Order vigorously argued the merits of the Catholic case and 
sought to prove that Orthodox claims depended on forged documents. 
Not content with excoriating the Orthodox clergy, Boré recast this nar- 
rowly religious quarrel as a struggle with broader political ramifications. 
Nothing less than ‘the entire Eastern Question’, he declared, hung upon 
France’s defense of its protectorate and treaty rights in Palestine. If the 
Ottomans were to join the ranks of civilized nations, Boré argued, they 
must demonstrate that they could uphold the right to property, the rule 
of law, and the terms of bilateral treaties: 


Our government cannot ignore or neglect such precious rights, 
which are the foundation of its Catholic protectorate. For a century 
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France has closed her eyes to her great interests in the East. She still 
has outstanding reparations to demand. In taking up the traditional 
policies of the crusades, the government of the Republic will serve 
the cause of the Church and increase our preponderance in the 
world. 


Boré’s memorandum was widely read in France and helped convince 
first the government of the Second Republic and then Napoleon III that 
France needed to take a more determined stand on the issue.*! Both 
governments hoped a victory would gratify Catholic voters at home and 
increase France’s standing in the Near East. As Cor emphasized in his 
reports to the French foreign ministry in 1848: ‘To make the Porte go 
back on a hundred years of usurpations committed by her, purchased 
by her Greek subjects, and applauded and protected by Russia, would 
be the sign and seal of a predominant and durable influence over the 
Ottoman government'’.°? 

After some delay, the French ambassador to Istanbul, General Jacques 
Aupick, finally made forceful representations at the Porte in May 1850. 
He demanded the restoration of Catholic control over all shrines held 
by the Franciscans in 1740, including the Tomb of the Virgin and the 
sanctuary of the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, and the right 
to rebuild the cupola of the Holy Sepulchre. Canning understood the 
larger significance of Aupick’s demarche and warned Palmerston on 
20 May: 


A question likely to be attended with much discussion and excite- 
ment is on the point of being raised between the conflicting interests 
of the Latin and Greek churches in this country . . . General Aupick 
has assured me that the matter in dispute is a mere question of prop- 
erty, and of express treaty stipulation. But it is difficult to separate 
any such question from political considerations; and a struggle of 
general influence, especially if Russia, as may be expected, should 
interfere in behalf of the Greek Church, will probably grow out of 
the impending discussion.*? 


In private, Canning confided to a visiting Anglican clergyman that he 
regretted England had no historic claims of its own to make at the Holy 
Places.*# 

The Porte fully appreciated the explosive potential of Aupick’s 
demand and temporized for several months. In the spring of 1851, 
Napoleon III decided that Aupick was not pursuing the matter with 
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sufficient energy. He recalled the general and sent a personal friend, the 
Marquis Charles-Jean-Marie-Felix de la Valette, to obtain satisfaction. 
The Ottoman government, facing pressure from France, Austria, Spain, 
and other Catholic states, finally agreed in July 1851 to accept the Treaty 
of 1740 as a basis for negotiations and to form a Franco-Ottoman com- 
mission to review the situation at the Holy Places.*> The commission 
was composed of P.E. Botta, the French consul to Jerusalem, Charles 
Schefer, the first dragoman of the French embassy, Emin Effendi, the 
first dragoman of the Porte, and Nikolaos Aristarchis as representative 
of the Orthodox.*° The Russian legation objected to the Porte’s decision 
even to consider La Valette’s demands, and in early September Nicholas 
wrote personally to Abdtilmecid to express his disquiet.*” This interven- 
tion convinced the Porte to dissolve the commission in October and 
replace it with a new committee made up entirely of Ottoman ministers 
and members of the ulema. Such sleight of hand did little to reassure 
either Russia or France. 

The keen attention that Ottoman Christians gave this dispute greatly 
complicated the negotiations. In a far-off provincial town like Ioannina 
in the foothills of the Pindus mountains, for example, the French con- 
sul reported that coffee-house talk was of nothing else and that the 
Orthodox clergy and the Greek consulate were actively ‘denigrating 
France and representing her role henceforth in Eastern politics as pow- 
erless’. Should the question of the Holy Places end with anything but 
a clear victory for Catholicism, he warned, France would lose ‘in the 
opinion of the peoples of the Levant, an esteem that would be detached 
from us to add the glory of a great triumph to the prestige of the Russian 
name’.*® Russia had even more to lose from the affair precisely because 
it was so widely expected to carry the day, while the Porte was in the 
worst position of all. Not only did it face conflicting pressures from 
France and Russia, but the issue polarized both Christian and Muslim 
public opinion. The normally phlegmatic Vogoridis warned the grand 
vizier that a pro-Catholic decision might spark an Orthodox Christian 
uprising.*? All sensed that the true object of the contest, as British 
chargé Colonel Rose observed to his own government, was not the keys 
to the door of the Church of the Nativity but ‘the influence in the East 
which stands behind that door’.*° 

By the end of January 1852, Fuad as foreign minister and Resid 
as vizier had assured France that the Porte would honour the main 
Catholic claims. As a sign of good faith, the Porte granted several lesser 
but symbolic concessions immediately. The Catholics were to receive 
keys to the main doors of the Church of the Nativity, the right to 
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replace the silver star marking the site of the manger and to officiate 
once a year in the Tomb of the Virgin Mary. These concessions produced 
a deep sense of betrayal among Orthodox Christians. Even loyalists like 
Vogoridis Bey were scandalized that the government was upholding 
the claims of foreigners over its own subjects. Vogoridis was doubly 
wounded for having been kept in the dark about the decision, and he 
complained to his son-in-law in London, the Ottoman ambassador 
Konstandinos Mousoutros, that the affair had seriously damaged their 
interests.*! The Russian legation reacted even more vigorously to news 
of the agreement by combining with Resid’s enemies and engineering 
his dismissal as grand vizier on the night of 25 January.” The bare fact 
of this coup should have been an impressive demonstration of Russia’s 
continuing influence, but it changed nothing. Resid’s successor, the 
octogenarian Mehmed Emin Rauf Pasa, was determined to honour the 
promises made to the French ambassador and he issued an edict to 
this effect on 8 February 1852. To complete Russia’s discomfiture, Resid 
himself was restored to the grand vizierate within weeks with French 
and British assistance. 

For the rest of 1852, France and Russia submitted the Porte to ever 
more menacing pressures. France demanded that the new ferman be 
read out publicly in Jerusalem, while Russia insisted that it only be reg- 
istered quietly in Istanbul; France demanded that the Franciscans receive 
keys to the Church of the Nativity, while Russia urged the Porte to with- 
hold them. La Valette began to talk wildly of summoning the French 
fleet to Jaffa and even of occupying Jerusalem with French troops. That 
this was more than just sabre-rattling was shown in May 1852, when 
the French government shocked international opinion by sending La 
Valette back to Istanbul on board the Charlemagne, an 80-gun ship of 
the line.’ Not only was this the first steam-powered and screw-driven 
battleship ever seen in Eastern waters, its presence in the Bosporus 
during peacetime was a deliberate violation of the Straits Convention 
of 1841. The succession of threats and counter-threats, half measures 
and broken promises between 1850 and 1852 raised tensions while the 
fundamental issues remained intractable. 

The great fear at the Russian legation was that French intervention at 
the Holy Places was part of plans to establish a much wider French reli- 
gious protectorate in the Ottoman Empire.** The legation could point 
to abundant evidence of these suspicions. In 1847, for example, the 
French consul in Jerusalem had attempted to drag all the participants 
in the ‘Star Riot’ at Bethlehem - both Orthodox and Catholic - before 
his consular court to be judged. During a heated exchange in early 
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November 1851, Titov directly accused Resid of allowing the French 
to extend their protection from shrines and foreign clergymen to all 
Catholic Ottoman subjects. Resid rejected this accusation emphatically, 
pointing out that the Porte had consistently warned French consuls that 
their jurisdiction did not extend either to the Holy Places themselves 
or to Ottoman subjects.*> It seemed undeniable, however, that French 
diplomats were attempting to extend their protection over ordinary 
Ottoman subjects.*¢ 

Confronted with what it saw as French pretensions and Ottoman 
hostility, Russia became increasingly assertive about its own claims over 
the Orthodox. In late November 1852, for example, Ozerov warned 
La Valette that Russia enjoyed definite rights of protection over her 
co-religionists and that she would not stand idly by while the Orthodox 
Church was attacked. La Valette informed the Ottoman govern- 
ment, which, as the British chargé observed, ‘heard this assertion of 
Russian protection of the religious interests of ten or eleven millions 
of [Ottoman] subjects with unmingled dissatisfaction’.4” The chilly 
reaction of the Porte deepened Ozerov’s conviction that the new men 
of the Tanzimat were fundamentally hostile to Russia.** He singled out 
Fuad, in particular, for opprobrium. Not only did Ozerov hold Fuad 
responsible for the 1851 ferman favouring French claims and the scan- 
dalous patriarchal elections of 1852, but Fuad’s personal sympathies 
seemed to be anti-Russian and pro-French. The Russian legation took 
very much to heart, for example, reports that Fuad had declared during 
a ministerial meeting in November 1851 that the Porte should favour 
French claims to the Holy Places since thereby the empire could ‘finally 
be disencumbered of the religious influence wielded by Russia over the 
Greek populations’.*” 

The mood at the Russian legation was correspondingly grim by the 
end of 1852. ‘I maintain a calm outer appearance amongst the machi- 
nations that surround me’, Ozerov told his superiors, ‘but deep within 
my heart lies a burning fear — that, without forceful support, I will no 
longer be able to carry out faithfully my most important charge, that 
of defending . . . the rights assured by the magnanimous protection 
of the Emperor our August Master to His co-religionists in Turkey’. 
The Russian government, he insisted, should not underestimate the 
consequences of allowing the recent concessions made by the Porte to 
stand. ‘From a more elevated perspective’, he admitted, ‘such concerns 
must seem to revolve around secondary and petty objects’. In reality, 
such apparently petty defeats had a devastating effect on the morale of 
ordinary Orthodox believers: ‘To defraud the Orthodox of even one of 
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their privileges would be to plunge them into affliction and the most 
complete discouragement. They believe themselves to have been aban- 
doned by the Imperial Government, which they consider their only 
salvation’.°° 

The stakes were even higher once the larger context was considered. 
On the Holy Places, patriarchal elections, foreign proselytism, and 
many other points, the Porte had repeatedly shown itself ready to fol- 
low British and French promptings and intervene in ways that were 
clearly and deliberately detrimental to the interests of Russia and to 
Orthodoxy. Ottoman Christians were acutely attuned to the winds 
of political fortune and Ozerov feared that they would draw conclu- 
sions devastating to Russian influence in the region. ‘The Greeks are 
deeply alarmed’, he reported, ‘as they see clearly that the Porte is bend- 
ing before the combined activity of two great Embassies’.>! If Russian 
protection proved ineffective, how long would it be before Ottoman 
Christians looked elsewhere? 

On 11 December 1852, Patriarch Yermanos IV sent an impassioned 
appeal to the Russian synod that illustrated both the depth of Orthodox 
dismay and the degree to which Russia’s reputation in the East hung in 
the balance. Yermanos lamented: 


An unexpected calamity has burst upon the Church of the East, 
plunging the Orthodox people of the Lord into the abyss of despair: 
it forces us to make recourse, with tears in our eyes, to the fraternal 
aid of the Most Holy Directing Synod and to implore through it the 
mercy of the Monarch and Emperor crowned by God. It is in that 
mercy that the people of the Orthodox East have always found refuge 
in supreme moments of danger and been saved from their pursuers 
by the victorious arms of Orthodox Russia . . . In the East, the Papists 
have snatched from the Orthodox their ancient triumph, while in 
the West the humiliation of all Orthodoxy is being celebrated .. . It 
is thus with tears in our eyes that we raise our voice on behalf of the 
vilified Orthodox Church . . . How long will the Orthodox Church 
bear the injustices of the Papists? How long will the People of the 
Lord cry out to the great Emperor and their voice not find answer? 
How can that invincible Monarch suffer Orthodoxy to be thus cast 
down and trampled under foot by the Papists?°? 


The impact of this appeal on the tsar was magnified by reports that 
the patriarchal synod had intended to address it to him, but that the 
Porte had forbidden them. Yerman6s’s appeal, Ozerov’s reports, and the 
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muzzling of the synod all helped tip the balance in favour of action. 
In December, Nicholas began formulating plans to put his country’s 
Eastern affairs in order during the coming spring. 

Developments in Montenegro provided an additional source of 
tension between Russia and the Porte over the winter of 1852-53. 
Following the 1851 death of the Orthodox prince-bishop (known as 
the vladika) of Cetinje Petar II Petrovi¢é-Njegos, his successor, Danilo, 
broke with tradition by refusing to take holy orders. On 21 March 1852, 
the senate of tribal leaders officially declared Montenegro no longer 
a semi-autonomous ecclesiastical principality, but an independent 
secular state with Danilo as its hereditary prince.** In a petition to Tsar 
Nicholas I, the Montenegrin senate justified the decision to secularize 
by appealing to what they knew had become a truism in Europe: 


the union of two such contradictory powers as that of a servant 
of God and of a sovereign Prince, can hardly be justified, and is 
repugnant to the ideas of the age and the demands of civilization, 
especially in a country which so much needs as does ours a wise 
Government.** 


The Porte, knowing full well that secularization also implied a rejection 
of Ottoman sovereignty, refused to recognize this act. It insisted instead 
on the maintenance of the post of vladika and the (purely theoretical) 
subordination of the Montenegrin Church to the Phanar. The Porte was 
so sensitive on the subject of Montenegro’s ecclesiastical status that it 
issued a formal protest to the British government after Lord Malmesbury 
inadvertently referred to Prince Danilo as ‘head of the Greek Church in 
that country’ (and the tsar as ‘protector of the whole Greek Church’) 
during debates in the House of Lords on 6 December 1852.°° In a strik- 
ing evocation of the traditional relationship between the Phanar and the 
Ottoman state, the Porte pointed to the inclusion of ‘Mavrovotnion’ 
(Greek for Montenegro) among the eparchies listed in the patriarchal 
berats of appointment as proof ‘to the peoples of the entire world’ that 
Montenegro was an Ottoman possession.S® In fact, the Ecumenical 
Throne had never exercised any practical control over the bishop of 
Montenegro, but the Porte maintained its position unwaveringly. When 
a band of Montenegrins crossed into the sancak of Igkodra in November 
and attacked the fortress of Zabljak Crnojevica, Ottoman forces used this 
pretext to invade the principality by land and blockade it by sea. 

The Austrian and Russian governments both responded to Danilo’s 
calls for help by demanding an Ottoman withdrawal. Austria, in 
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particular, feared that the invasion would unleash a flood of refugees 
from Montenegro into Austrian-held Dalmatia and upset the status quo 
in the Adriatic. The Ballhausplatz therefore dispatched a special envoy, 
Field Marshall Count Christian von Leiningen, to Istanbul and charged 
him with resolving the whole complex of problems that had plagued 
Austrian—Ottoman relations since 1849. Leiningen was to demand 
an immediate termination of all hostilities in Montenegro and press 
Austria’s claims to the Adriatic enclaves of Klek and Sutorina. Austria 
also wanted Abdtilmecid to make amends for his decision in 1849 to 
harbour and employ Hungarian and Polish political refugees. Finally, 
Austria wanted settlement of various outstanding commercial problems 
and guarantees that the Porte would improve conditions for Christians 
in Bosnia and Hercegovina. The Ballhausplatz was willing to compro- 
mise on some of these points, but Leiningen’s central demands regard- 
ing Montenegro were non-negotiable and he was authorized to threaten 
the Porte with war.°” 


Descent of the Thunderer: Defending the rights 
of the Church 


Over the winter of 1852-53, Nicholas I whipped these troubled waters 
higher. The tsar had decided to dispatch a special diplomatic mission 
of his own to Istanbul even before Austria’s appointment of Leiningen. 
The ostensible goals of this special mission were to support Austria’s 
position on Montenegro and to bring the affair of the Holy Places to 
a decisive and satisfactory conclusion. More substantively, the mission 
was to secure formal Ottoman recognition of Russia’s claims to a reli- 
gious protectorate and guarantees for the ‘ties that unite the Orthodox 
populations of the East to Russia and the legitimate solicitude that the 
Imperial government has always shown to their Church’.* Nesselrode, 
reviewing the origins of the mission in a cabinet memorandum on 
2 March 1854, complained that the situation in Istanbul had become 
insufferable for Russia. For years ‘all the acts of the Turkish Government 
towards us, as towards the Eastern Church in Turkey, have born an evi- 
dent stamp of hostility’. As proof, he pointed to the Porte’s 


direct interference in [the patriarchates’] internal affairs and the vio- 
lation of their statutes, under the pretext of accomplishing reforms 
within the ecclesiastical administration; the constant irregularities 
in the election of the patriarchs; the seeds of divisions deliberately 
sown in the spiritual relations between the Greek race and the Slavic; 
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the obstacles of every sort placed in the way of the development 
of the Bulgarian and Bosnian Churches, of the instruction of the 
indigenous clergy, and of the religious education of the population; 
the prohibition, to this effect, of the use of [Church Slavonic in the 
liturgy]; the prohibition or partial laceration of sacred texts ordered 
by the Greco-Slavic clergy from Russia for their own use... ; a 
thousand things, in other words, which, taken separately have only 
a relative importance, but which, taken all together, have proven to 
us for some years past the well-developed intentions of the Turkish 
Government to contribute to the increase of other sects, in order to 
diminish, along with our authority, the number of those whom it 
envisages to be adherents of Russia.°? 


Nicholas first asked his minister of state domains, Pavel Kiselév, to lead 
a special mission addressing this situation.°° When Kiselév declined, 
Nicholas turned to another trusted servitor: Menshikov. Menshikov’s 
first task was to carry a private letter to Abdtilmecid calling upon the 
sultan to honour his empire’s previous engagements towards Russia 
and the Orthodox hierarchy. In broader terms, Nesselrode instructed 
Menshikov to conclude ‘a special treaty with the Porte’ that would give 
‘more explicit and detailed engagements’ regarding Russia’s rights and 
responsibilities towards the Orthodox Church ‘than those which are 
found mentioned in our anterior treaties and more especially those of 
Kutzuk-Kanardji’.©! 

The foreign ministry drew up the actual text of the desired treaty in 
advance of Menshikov’s departure and the tsar approved it. The last 
four of the seven articles dealt specifically with the problem at the Holy 
Places, but the first three articles concerned the general condition of the 
Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire. The first article, intended 
to confirm Russia’s contentious interpretation of the Treaty of Ktictik 
Kaynarci, stipulated that 


the Orthodox Christian religion will be constantly protected in all its 
churches, and ... the ministers of the Imperial Court of Russia will, as 
in the past, have the right to make representations on behalf of the 
churches of Constantinople and of other places and cities, as also on 
behalf of the clergy, and that these remonstrances will be received as 
coming in the name of a neighbouring power and a sincere friend.°” 


The second article implicitly reproved the Porte for its recent efforts 
at millet reform by specifying that no future attempts would be made 
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to abrogate or modify the temporal powers of the Orthodox clergy. The 
Ottoman state would hold all heirarchs in honour and permit them to 
fulfil ‘without any impediment throughout their respective jurisdic- 
tions the duties of their spiritual responsibilities, with full enjoyment 
of the immunities and temporal advantages accorded and guaranteed to 
them by the... berats remitted to them at their nomination’. 

The third article reiterated Russia’s insistence that the Porte abstain 
from any involvement in the removal or elevation of hierarchs. The 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem 
must be 


freely elected by their synods, being nominated for life in accord- 
ance with the canons and prescriptions of the Church . . . and no 
destitution or change of patriarch can take place in the future except 
in those cases foreseen and specified by the berats of investiture, in 
which it is stated that so long as it is not proven that the patriarch 
commits vexations against the reaya, or violates the prescriptions of 
their religion, or is a traitor towards his sovereign, he will remain 
irremovable in his functions during his life. 





These instructions made explicit reference to the egregious example 
of the November 1852 patriarchal elections, which Menshikov was 
directed to bring to ‘the serious consideration of the Porte’.°? He was 
also to raise a variety of minor points relating to the freedom of the 
Orthodoxy clergy to manage their own affairs. In particular, there 
should be no more excising of prayers from Orthodox service books, 
such as Canning had been urging upon the Porte. Religious texts pub- 
lished in Russia must be allowed free circulation in uncensored form. 

The instructions also specified that if the Porte shrank from signing an 
agreement ‘recognizing and confirming the secular rights and religious 
immunities of its numerous subjects of the Greek Orthodox rite’ this 
would be from fear of France. Menshikov was therefore authorized to 
offer the sultan a new defensive alliance.® Should that fail, Menshikov 
was to sever all relations with the Porte. The Russian government would 
explore other, more compelling means of obtaining a just settlement of 
its grievances. 

An incident witnessed by the Saxon ambassador, Vitzthum von 
Eckstaedt, during the winter of 1852-53 indicates something of the 
tenor of any instructions Nicholas might have given Menshikov in 
private. During a dinner at the Winter Palace, Nicholas launched into a 
long and rambling philippic against ‘these Turkish curs’ to the Austrian 
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ambassador, Count Franz Zichy. According to Vitzthum, Nicholas 
became a little too warm in his assurances of Russian support in case of 
an Austro-Ottoman war. The tsar declared categorically that Ottoman 
rule ‘could not be tolerated any longer in Europe’, and that he was 
confident the emperor of Austria, whom he loved like a son, would join 
him in ‘clearing out that scurvy rabble on the Bosporus, and putting an 
end to the oppression of the poor Christians by those rascally infidels’.°° 
Nicholas was more circumspect in his conversation with the British 
ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, on 9 January, but he still alarmed 
his guest by ruminating darkly on how the Ottoman Empire ought to 
be carved up among the Powers in the event of its sudden dissolution. 
In a phrase the tsar would later regret, he declared to Seymour: ‘We 
have on our hands a sick man - a gravely sick man. I tell you frankly 
that it will be a great misfortune should we lose him one of these days, 
especially before the necessary arrangements were made’.°’ Vitzthum 
himself believed that Nicholas still wished to avoid war, but Menshikov 
would no doubt have seen that his sovereign held out little hope for 
the success for his mission. The Russian general staff, in the meantime, 
were directed to review their plans for a possible occupation of Istanbul 
and the Straits, while Menshikov’s departure for Odessa was preceded by 
orders placing the fourth and fifth corps, stationed near the Ottoman 
border, on a war footing. 

It was against a background of such preparations that Menshikov made 
his celebrated descent upon Istanbul from Odessa at the end of February 
1853. As Nicholas had intended, Menshikov’s first week was a tour de 
force, beginning with the cheering crowds of Christians that greeted 
him at the dock and continuing through his dramatic first visit to the 
Porte and the forced resignation of Fuad. Menshikov launched himself 
into a flurry of activity and insisted on carrying out all negotiations 
personally. ‘He writes all himself’, observed the Prussian ambassador, 
leaving the rest of the legation ‘the most idle diplomats in Pera’. On 
8 March, Menshikov had his first audience with Abdtilmecid, to whom 
he delivered the tsar’s letter.6? On 22 March, he revealed the terms of 
the convention (sened) Russia desired to the new foreign minister, Rifat, 
while keeping them a close secret from the other embassies.”” Rumours 
circulated among Ottoman Christians that Menshikov had come not 
just to restore Orthodox ascendancy at the Holy Places in Palestine but 
to return the imperial cathedral of Hagia Sophia to Orthodox control.” 
It was whispered that the tsar himself would attend Easter services 
that year in the reconsecrated cathedral and that a Byzantine priest 
immured by angels in the walls of Hagia Sophia 400 years before would 
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miraculously appear to finish the liturgy that the Ottoman conquest 
had interrupted.”” 

The British and French ambassadors were still absent, but their 
chargés d’affaires, Colonel Hugh Rose and Comte Vincent Benedetti, 
followed Menshikov’s every movement with suspicion.”? Rose dismissed 
out of hand the Russian legation’s assurances that Menshikov had come 
only to resolve the problem of the Holy Places. He warned the foreign 
secretary, John Russell, that ‘Greek persons of high mercantile standing’ 
told him ‘one of Prince Mentchikoff’s demands will be that the Porte 
should abstain for the future from taking any part in the selection of the 
Greek Patriarchs, or the affairs of the Greek Church, and that these mat- 
ters for the future should be left to the Greek Church and the Emperor 
of Russia’.”4 A few days later, a trusted Greek agent wrote privately to 
Canning in London, warning him that Menshikov aimed to establish 
‘a sort of “protectorat” over the Greek Patriarcat [sic] here’.’° 

The obvious agitation among Abdilmecid’s ministers encouraged 
the chargés to fear the worst. Resid Pasa contacted Rose early in March 
to warn him that although he could not give details, ‘the Russian 
Government evidently intended to win some important right from 
Turkey which would destroy her independence, and [Resid] asked me 
to request the British Admiral to bring up his squadron to Vourla Bay 
from Malta’.”° The Porte later decided that Western assistance was not 
needed, but Rose and Benedetti both decided to summon their nations’ 
fleets. A French flotilla left Toulon for the eastern Mediterranean in late 
March, while the British navy put its fleet at Malta on the alert. 

In the meantime, both Rose and Benedetti had gotten wind of 
Menshikov’s 22 March meeting with Sadik Rifat Pasa. Rifat concealed 
the existence of the draft sened from them, but not the essence of what 
Menshikov was seeking. The British dragoman, Etienne Pisani, reported 
that Menshikov was calling for a secret treaty to establish an ‘exclusive 
protectorate’ over the Greeks and Armenians of the Ottoman Empire. 
Furthermore, reported the dragoman, ‘Although [Menshikov] does not 
plainly say it, yet he gives to understand that the Greek Patriarchate 
of Constantinople should be entirely independent of the Porte’.’” 
Menshikov was also demanding particular protection for the Church 
from the British embassy. As Damad Mehmed Ali told Pisani: 


Prince Menchikoff does not at all approve the interference of Foreign 
Embassies in matters concerning the Patriarchate and [he] highly 
disapproves Lord Ponsonby’s behaviour in the matter of the dismissal 
of the Patriarch Gregorius, whom they wish to have reinstated; and 
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expresses an earnest hope that henceforward the Patriarch should 
be elected and appointed for life, by the Synod, and without such 
appointment being subjected as hitherto to the sanction of the Porte.’8 


On 4 April, after weeks of such intimations, Benedetti finally got 
Sadik Rifat to show him the text of the proposed sened, the details of 
which he immediately forwarded to Paris. Benedetti naturally rejected 
those articles that contradicted French claims in Palestine, but he was 
even more alarmed by the scope of Menshikov’s other demands. The 
religious protectorate claimed by Russia, he warned, would be ‘the first 
step towards. . . breaking the ties that attach the Eastern Church to the 
Ottoman government, in order to place it exclusively under the control 
of St Petersburg’. The Muslim religious establishment, he claimed, were 
already up in arms over news that Menshikov had secured an imminent 
and ‘absolute emancipation of the Greek Clergy’.”? 

Canning, who had returned to Istanbul on 5 April, gave a similar 
significance to the sened.® ‘The effect of such a Convention’, he wrote 
the Earl of Clarendon, ‘would infallibly be the surrender to Russian 
influence, management, and authority, of the Greek Churches and 
clergy throughout Turkey, and eventually therefore of the whole Greek 
population’.* Such protection amounted, as one Ottoman minister told 
Canning, to ‘the virtual partition of the Empire’.8? Even as a matter of 
principle, he found the demands unacceptable. 


What Russia requires of the Porte would bear a strange appearance, 
if the principle invoked in it were applied to other countries less 
anomalously situated. What would be thought in Europe, if France 
or Austria were to demand a guarantee from Great Britain for the 
protection and good treatment of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in Ireland? What if Her Majesty’s Government were to interfere in a 
similar way on behalf of the Protestants in France?*? 


The Ottoman ambassador in London, Konstandinos Mousotros, ampli- 
fied Canning’s objections and reminded Clarendon that the British 
government had good reason to be thankful for the Porte’s discretionary 
ability to remove patriarchs. What would happen, he asked rhetori- 
cally, if the Porte agreed to make the patriarchs irremovable and then 
Grig6rios VI was re-elected or another patriarch took up his interest in 
the Ionian Islands?*4 

In the short term, the Ottoman government and its Western allies 
attempted to forestall discussion of these more substantive issues by 
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settling the problem of the Holy Places first. Canning himself recom- 
mended in early April that the Ottoman ministers should keep the lesser 
question of the Holy Places scrupulously separate from the more danger- 
ous one of Russia’s protectorate over Orthodoxy.®* Once a resolution to 
the problem in Palestine had been found, he predicted, the sultan could 
cut the ground away from Russia’s remaining demands by issuing a uni- 
lateral promise to maintain the privileges of the Orthodox Church. The 
recently arrived French ambassador, Edmond de La Cour, doubted that 
the issue of a Russian protectorate could be so easily separated from the 
Holy Places dispute, but he agreed it offered the best chances of defeat- 
ing Russia’s deeper purposes.®° With this advice in mind, the Ottoman 
Imperial Council voted to reject Menshikov’s draft sened on 7 April - 
although the ministers assured Menshikov privately they would do any- 
thing else to assuage the tsar’s concerns short of a bilateral, binding treaty. 
On 10 April, Menshikov advised the Russian government that he had 
decided to avoid mention of a convention ‘until all points relating to the 
question of the Holy Places are settled’.®’ This was only a tactical expedi- 
ent, however, based on Menshikov’s hope that it would be easier to obtain 
some sort of binding guarantee (either a convention or an exchange of 
notes) for the privileges of the Church once Russia had vindicated its 
rights at the Holy Places. For Menshikov, as for his government, Orthodox 
rights in Palestine were assumed to be ultimately ‘one and the same’ as 
the larger problem of Orthodox privileges throughout the empire.** 
Once an agreement had been reached to treat the Holy Places sepa- 
rately, negotiations proceeded smoothly and almost all outstanding 
issues regarding Palestine were resolved by the last week of April. On 
14 May 1853, the front page of the Journal de Constantinople carried the 
news that the Holy Places dispute had officially been settled. All parties 
knew, however, that the real battle lay ahead.®? Already on 19 April, 
Menshikov attempted to revive his original draft convention by offering 
some cosmetic alterations to Rifat Paga.°° Menshikov offered to replace 
the first two articles of the sened, which had provoked the most contro- 
versy, with vaguer stipulations that all of the Orthodox clergy’s current 
immunities and privileges would be preserved and that the Orthodox 
would share in any new privileges granted in the future to any other 
non-Muslim community.®! This alteration convinced neither Rifat nor 
the British and French ambassadors. The convention still converted the 
privileges of the clergy, hitherto enjoyed at the good pleasure of the 
sultan, into legal rights acquired and maintained by the tsar through 
a binding, bilateral agreement. They therefore dismissed out of hand 
Menshikov’s attempts to insist, rather disingenuously, that Russia was 
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demanding nothing more than what the 1699 Treaty of Karlowitz gave 
Austria with regard to the Catholic Church. As both Rifat and Canning 
pointed out to Menshikov, there was simply no comparison between 
the modest rights enjoyed by Austria and France over a few thousand 
foreigners and Russian claims to a right of intervention in the lives of 
millions of Ottoman subjects.°” Russia’s demands regarding the privi- 
leges of the Orthodox clergy were, La Cour declared, ‘without precedent 
in modern times and of interest equally to all the Powers of Europe’. 

To make matters worse, Menshikov received much less support 
than he had expected from his ostensible allies. The Austrian chargé, 
Edouard-Franz Klezl, had initially used his influence with Rifat to 
reassure that minister of the harmlessness of the proposed sened.** As 
time went on, however, Austrian statesmen wondered whether this was 
true and Klezl stood increasingly aloof from Menshikov’s troubles.?> 
One Austrian official, for example, worried that Russia would use the 
sened to make conversion from Orthodoxy to Catholicism practically 
impossible. What Menshikov demanded, he concluded, threatened a 
return to the wars of religion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and was directly contrary to Austria’s ‘religious and political interests’.?° 

The Orthodox community in Istanbul also gave Menshikov less sup- 
port than anticipated. In March, he had been lionized and his every move 
cheered by admiring crowds. By April, however, public disillusionment 
was growing. Menshikov had still not restored the status quo ante at 
the Holy Places and seemed too often to be using Orthodoxy to secure 
purely Russian advantages from the Porte, such as permission to build 
a new Russian church in Jerusalem and guarantees of free passage for 
Russian pilgrims. This rankled, as Greek and Arab Christians did not 
see themselves merely as placeholders for a larger Orthodox ecumene. 
Their claim to ownership was grounded not merely in religion, but also 
ethnicity and descent.” There was also growing unease over the scope 
of Menshikov’s other demands. Intervention in Palestine was one thing; 
the proposed sened was quite another. Even a Russophile like Aristarchis 
confided to Rose that he was ‘a far greater man under the Porte, and get 
more money than I ever should under some Russian General, governor 
of Constantinople’.°® The Orthodox hierarchy, for its part, feared that 
a true Russian protectorate would replace the lax and venal rule of the 
Porte with the uncertainties of a more efficient and vigorous dictator- 
ship. La Cour thus reported that the clergy appeared to be: 


most unhappy with Prince Menchikoff for his having obtained too 
little in the affair of the Holy Places, and far too much as concerns the 
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situation of the Greek Church in Turkey. The protectorate that Russia 
seeks to exercise, and the veto that she wishes to reserve for herself in 
case of the deposition of a Patriarch of Constantinople, have encoun- 
tered lively opposition within the Synod itself, which sees no profit 
in these, but rather a great danger for its independence.”? 


Menshikov bore some of the blame for this erosion in ecclesiastical 
support. He had subjected his very first visitor from the patriarchal 
synod to a long humiliating lecture, which the metropolitan was to 
pass on to his colleagues, regarding ‘the disorders of the clergy, their 
ignorance, .. . and the advantage that they cede to the other confes- 
sions that know Arabic and exercise their influence through preach- 
ing’.!°° The Russian foreign ministry later admitted that Menshikov’s 
reprimands had ‘produced a lively and painful effect’ on the patriarchal 
clergy, who understandably saw them as a foretaste of what closer 
Russian supervision might mean.’®! The French and British embassies 
reported that many prominent members of the clergy and laity, ‘far 
from seconding the efforts of the Russian Ambassador, work against him 
in secret’.!°2 The two arch-rivals, Vogoridis and Aristarchis, in particular, 
worked frantically behind Menshikov’s back to engineer a resolution to 
the Holy Places conflict, hoping thereby to avoid a crisis and deprive 
Menshikov of any reason for remaining in Istanbul.1% 

Orthodox Easter of April 1853 thus passed in an atmosphere very 
different from what had been expected in February. Far from presid- 
ing over victory celebrations in Hagia Sophia, Menshikov spent Holy 
Week in bed wretched with fever. On the streets of Istanbul, Christians 
no longer predicted the imminent arrival of victorious Russian armies. 
Instead, there were hushed rumours that Muslims planned to punish 
the Rum for the recent troubles by massacring them on Easter Sunday. !4 


‘Throwing off the mask’: The Russian ultimatum 


On 5 May, Menshikov fell back on his final resort, declaring that if the 
Porte did not agree within five days to a modified version of the sened, 
he would break off diplomatic relations.‘ Rifat, having been reassured 
of British and French support, gave Menshikov an unambiguously 
negative response on 10 May. The sultan, Rifat declared, would always 
maintain the privileges of the Church inviolate, but he could not sign 
a convention to that effect and so ‘destroy the basis of [the Ottoman 
Empire’s] sovereign independence’.!°° Menshikov wrote back to Rifat 
on 11 May with an extension of the deadline, telling him that unless 
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‘an intimate and direct understanding’ was arrived at by 14 May, he 
would consider his mission terminated.'©” 

In the meantime, Menshikov decided that a change of ministers 
might bring better results. His best chance for an alliance seemed to be 
with Mustafa Resid, despite the latter’s long-standing association with 
Russia’s rivals. Resid had lost a contest for power in August 1852 with 
two of the sultan’s brothers-in-law, Mehmed Ali and Ahmed Fethi, and 
had since languished on the margins of political affairs.°° Aristarchis 
used their mutual desperation to engineer an entente between the two 
unlikely allies: Menshikov would help Resid secure the post of foreign 
minister, and Resid would help Menshikov to restart the negotia- 
tions.!°? On 13 May, Menshikov took a steamer to Ciragan for a private 
audience with the sultan. He warned Abdtilmecid that his ministers 
were leading the country into disaster. The sultan had anticipated 
Menshikov’s request and informed him that Damad Mehmed Ali had 
just submitted his resignation.!!° Abdtilmecid then appointed Mustafa 
Naili, former president of the Council of State, as his new grand 
vizier and gave Resid charge of the foreign ministry.'!! Buoyed by this 
turn of events, Menshikov delayed his departure from Istanbul for 
another week. 

Resid did his best to convince the other ministers that he could find 
a compromise that would satisfy Menshikov without sacrificing the 
sultan’s freedom of action, but without success. A grand council of min- 
isters, governors, and Muslim scholars met on 16-17 May to consider 
the problem but only three of the 46 members present would endorse 
Resid’s suggestions.'!? The most the council would offer was a ferman 
reaffirming the privileges of the Orthodox Church and granting Russia 
the right to construct a new church and hospice in Jerusalem. This ges- 
ture was worthless to Menshikov, however, as a unilateral edict gave no 
grounds for appeal or external monitoring. 

On 18 May, Menshikov announced the termination of his mission. 
The Porte, he declared, bore full responsibility for the rupture and the sul- 
tan’s refusal to give any meaningful guarantees proved that the Russian 
government was entirely justified in its ‘serious apprehensions . . . for 
the security and the maintenance of the ancient rights of the Eastern 
Church’. Menshikov judged the threat to the Church to be so imminent 
that he feared the Porte would take advantage of this temporary diplo- 
matic rupture to enact new decrees prejudicial to the temporal rights 
of the Orthodox Church. ‘Any attack on the status quo of the Eastern 
Church and its integrity’, he warned, ‘will be considered by the Emperor 
...as an act hostile to Russia and impose on His Majesty the obligation 
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to take recourse to means that he, in his constant solicitude for the stabil- 
ity of the Ottoman Empire . . . had always hoped to avoid’.1!8 

The extent to which this possibility weighed upon Menshikov’s mind 
can be seen from his reaction to Resid’s announcement on 20 May 
that the sultan would issue a ferman to Patriarch Yermanos guarantee- 
ing his ‘spiritual’ privileges and those of the entire Orthodox clergy in 
perpetuity. Rather than taking comfort from this gesture, Menshikov 
seized upon Resid’s use of the phrase ‘immunités spirituelles [imtiyazat-1 
ruhaniye]’, instead of the customary ‘immunités religieuses [imtiyazat-1 
mezhebiye/ diniye]’.'\* This nuance, Menshikov believed, was a deliberate 
equivocation that betrayed the Porte’s reluctance to guarantee temporal 
privileges since it fully intended to annul them. Menshikov dashed off 
the following letter to Resid on 21 May, hours before embarking on his 
homeward voyage to Odessa: 


At the moment of his quitting Constantinople, the undersigned 
Ambassador of Russia has learned that the Sublime Porte intends 
to proclaim a guarantee for the exercise of the spiritual rights with 
which the Clergy of the Eastern Church are found invested, ren- 
dering uncertain the maintenance of the other privileges which it 
enjoys. Whatever might be the reason for this resolution, the under- 
signed finds himself obliged to make known to Your Highness, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that such a declaration or any other act 
which would tend, while maintaining the integrity of the purely spiritual 
rights of the Eastern Orthodox religion, to invalidate the other rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities [emphasis in the original] accorded to the sect 
and its clergy since the most ancient times and which it still enjoys 
today, will be considered by the imperial cabinet as an act hostile to 
Russia and to her religion." 


This parting shot electrified the diplomatic corps, which treated the 
warning as though it were an unwarranted aggression. In the words 
of Louis Thouvenel, Menshikov had ‘thrown off the mask’ in his final 
letter and revealed the true character of Russia’s solicitude for the 
Orthodox Church.!!° Three months later, on 16 August, Austin Layard 
declared before the British Parliament that the demand proved ‘beyond 
a doubt or cavil the whole gist of the Emperor’s policy and Menshikov’s 
mission’: that Russia intended to foster a virtual colony within the 
Ottoman body politic and the maintenance of the temporal powers of 
the Orthodox clergy was critical to those plans. Layard claimed to have 
seen for himself how 
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the power of the Greek clergy has been gradually curtailed, and the 
firmans lately issued for the protection of those who might embrace 
the Reformed faith have taken from them the power of persecution 
for religion’s sake. The Russian Government has viewed with the 
greatest alarm and jealousy this interference with the temporal 
power of the clergy, who are nothing but the tools of Russia; hence 
the distinction drawn by Prince Menschikoff, and the resolution not 
to accept anything but the entire concession of both spiritual and 
temporal privileges, rights, and immunities.!!” 


Canning, Layard’s former superior in Istanbul, was even more cate- 
gorical. He informed the foreign secretary that the entire purpose of the 
Menshikov mission had been to safeguard the temporal position and 
powers of the Church by placing them under direct Russian protection. 
Canning then tacitly admitted the justice of Menshikov’s complaints 
by noting that such protection would render communal reforms all 
but impossible. ‘All prospect of improvement would be lost’, he wrote, 
‘privilege and abuse would be bound up together in scandalous perpetu- 
ity; or if in the course of time the just complaints of the laity were to 
prevail, the Russian Embassy, and not the Sultan’s Government, would 
be the object of their addresses for relief, and also of their gratitude 
when relieved’.!!8 As Vogoridis had warned Canning, there was even a 
danger that Russia would claim a protectorate over the Armenian mil- 
let and begin to undo the progress of reforms there.!!? Lord Clarendon 
tended to agree with these accusations. Why else, as he complained to 
Nesselrode, would Russia wish to revive and maintain a set of out-dated 
privileges 


which, conferring vast secular as well as spiritual power upon 
the Greek clergy, have, by the process of time and administrative 
changes, long since become obsolete, but which, being revived by 
Russia, with the right to enforce them, would enable her to exercise 
control over fourteen millions of subjects of the Porte, and to render 
the Sultan a mere vassal of the Emperor.!2° 


The vehemence of this response across Europe to Menshikov’s demand 
quite confounded the Russian government, which assumed that the 
correctness of Menshikov’s basic assumptions were evident to anyone 
who cared to look. Comparison of Resid’s final note with the draft copy 
he showed Klezl on 19 May reveals that the Ottoman minister had, in 
fact, originally used the phrase ‘religious immunities’ and that he had 
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only later changed it to ‘spiritual immunities’ after consultations with 
the British and French embassies.'*! It was also no secret that all three 
governments wanted the Porte to preserve its ability to impose reforms 
on the Orthodox Millet. 

While Russian diplomacy struggled to present its case to the rest of 
Europe over the course of May and June, it also continued to press 
the Porte for satisfaction. The remaining members of the Russian lega- 
tion delivered a last ultimatum on 17 June before departing Istanbul: 
Abdtilmecid had eight days to make the necessary concessions or face 
an invasion of the Danubian Principalities. On 26 June, Tsar Nicholas 
issued a manifesto announcing the expiry of this final offer. Russia, he 
declared, had no choice but to occupy the Danubian Principalities until 
Abdtilmecid engaged his dynasty to preserve in perpetuity ‘the integrity 
of the privileges of the Orthodox Church’.!”” Russian forces were already 
in place and generals Ltiders and Dannenberg led their troops across the 
Prut river at Leova and Sculeni on 2 and 3 July. The tsar insisted that 
this was not an act of war, but diplomacy by other means. 

Whatever the confusion in Europe over the causes of this impasse, 
the Porte admitted in an official proclamation on 13 July that: ‘The real 
cause of the existing dispute with Russia is the desire of that Power to 
obtain a binding and exclusive engagement from the Porte concerning 
the religious privileges of the Greek churches and priesthood, which 
the Porte cannot in justice be expected to give’.'*3 As the principal 
bone of contention, the status and privileges of the Eastern patri- 
archates suddenly received sustained international attention as the 
search to satisfy all parties began. The search for compromise produced 
a flurry of diplomatic notes over the summer and fall of 1853, culmi- 
nating on 31 July with a joint proposal drafted by the Austrian foreign 
minister, Count Buol, and representatives of the French and British 
governments.!74 In essence, the ‘Vienna Note’ called for the Porte to 
promise that it would ‘remain faithful to the letter and the spirit of the 
stipulations of the Treaties of Kuchuk-Kainarji and Adrianople relative 
to the protection of the Christian religion’ and grant the Orthodox a 
share in any advantages that other Christian sects might gain in the 
future. Nicholas immediately accepted the Vienna Note, but hopes 
for a peaceful settlement were dashed on 19 August when the Porte 
refused to sign until several ambiguous phrases had been clarified. 
When Nesselrode revealed on 7 September that the Russian govern- 
ment interpreted the Note as a binding commitment guaranteeing 
Russia’s right of intervention on behalf of Ottoman Christians, the 
other Powers abandoned it.!*5 
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Amid these efforts to find a political solution during the summer 
of 1853, Ottoman impatience over the occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities grew apace. On 26 September 1853, public anger forced 
Abdtilmecid to declare war.!2° Much sword rattling and posturing 
ensued, but neither side was eager to join battle while negotiations were 
still under way. The first two months of the war therefore saw only half- 
hearted skirmishing along the Danubian frontier between Bulgaria and 
Wallachia. The tenor of the conflict changed on 30 November when 
Russian naval forces surprised and annihilated a squadron of Ottoman 
frigates at the Black Sea port of Sinope. The ‘massacre of Sinope’ stirred 
genuine outrage both in the Ottoman Empire and in much of Europe. 
As Russia became increasingly isolated, Tsar Nicholas complained bit- 
terly to Friedrich-Wilhelm IV of Prussia about the failure of the Concert 
of Europe to rally to his side. ‘Making war not for worldly advantages, 
nor for conquest, but with only Christian aims’, he lamented, ‘must 
I be the only one to fight under the Holy Cross and must I see oth- 
ers, calling themselves Christians, all unite with the Crescent to fight 
Christianity?’!”” Nicholas’s rhetoric became reality nine months later as 
Britain and France formally declared war on 28 March 1854. The tsar 
found himself embarked on the last, loneliest, and most reluctant of 
Christendom’s crusades. 


6 


Ambassadors of Peace: Recasting 
Orthodox Christendom 


Mentchikoff came to Constantinople, and asked for 

the Koran. He looked at the book, marked several pas- 

sages, and said — ‘Erase these’. The English and French 

then came, and asked also for the Koran. After reading, 
they said — ‘Throw this book into the Bosporus’.! 

— Saying reported among Ottoman 

Muslims in 1855-56 


Ringing the changes: Pera, 1855 


In the closing days of 1855, the Orthodox parish of the Presentation 
of the Virgin in Pera (modern Beyoglu) dared to hope that their busy 
neighbourhood would soon reverberate with a sound not heard in 
Istanbul for four centuries: the peal of Orthodox church bells. The 
Ottoman authorities occasionally permitted Catholic and Protestant 
foreigners to possess bells, but the metallic clamour offended Muslim 
sensibilities and Orthodox churches were forbidden them. In December, 
however, the parish of the Presentation of the Virgin had received 
special permission to install bells. Even more striking was the fact that 
the community owed this victory to a most unexpected champion: the 
French ambassador, Edouard-Antoine Thouvenel. 

Thouvenel had only been in Istanbul for a few months, but already he 
was creating a stir. Soft-spoken, charming, and intelligent, Thouvenel 
had a reputation of making new friends for France in all his previous 
diplomatic postings to London, Madrid, Brussels, Athens, and Munich. 
The son of a respectable bourgeois family from Lorraine, he had studied 
law at Metz before joining the political department of the Ministry of 
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Foreign Affairs in 1842. He rose rapidly through the ranks to become 
head of its Political Directorate in 1851. By 1855, he was virtually a 
second foreign minister and a close advisor to Napoleon III, with whom 
he shared a commitment to liberal ideals (in foreign policy, at least) and 
a conviction that those ideals were best realized through Realpolitik.” 

Thouvenel was one of the few European diplomats of his rank with 
extended experience of the East. He had spent two years exploring 
the eastern Mediterranean as a young man and a further five years in 
Greece as attaché to the French legation to Athens. Thouvenel had 
therefore immediately grasped the significance of the opportunity 
that presented itself when a committee from the Presentation of the 
Virgin approached him. Thouvenel informed his superior, Alexandre 
Colonna Walewski that: 


As Your Excellency knows, none of the Greek churches in 
Constantinople possess bells. The inhabitants of Galata [sic] came 
to me to expose all the grief that this ban caused them and I agreed 
to make myself the interpreter of their wishes to the Porte. My 
demarche has been well received and the first tolling of bells in a 
temple of the Eastern Rite in Constantinople will be due to the inter- 
vention of the Ambassador of France.3 


The soundscape of one of Istanbul’s most cosmopolitan neighbour- 
hoods, in other words, was to provide aural testimony to the benefits 
of French patronage. In practice, the Ottoman authorities managed to 
delay the implementation of their promise for another three decades, 
but the bare fact of that promise - and how it was achieved - were sig- 
nificant in themselves.* Only two short years before, Catholic France 
had been the bogeyman of the Orthodox Community and the villain 
of the Holy Places dispute. The situation had changed so dramatically 
in only two short years that some Orthodox Christians had come 
to see the French embassy as a potential ally. Even the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Thouvenel noted with satisfaction, had expressed a 
desire ‘to establish regular relations’. 

Thouvenel took these overtures as further proof that one of his most 
important tasks was to parlay France’s recent military successes in the 
Crimea into new political relationships and a new public image in the 
East. Thouvenel’s visits to the region as a young man had convinced 
him that successive French governments were squandering their origi- 
nal advantages in the Near East. Domestic and European affairs had 
so distracted one ministry after another that French influence in the 
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Ottoman Empire had shrunk to a shadow of its former prominence. 
In the words of one writer for the Revue Orientale, France had allowed 
its foreign policy in the East to drift, ‘living from day to day, floating 
along on the tide of events whose true causes and probable significance 
it often does not appreciate correctly’.® 

For Thouvenel, one of the most egregious examples of such drift was 
the manner in which France had become identified exclusively with 
Catholicism. Thouvenel considered this identification erroneous in 
principle and disastrous in effects. In a long meditation on the subject 
written in November 1855, Thouvenel insisted that France had once 
represented its sympathies in the East as ‘more Christian than Catholic’ 
and that this had allowed its diplomatic representatives in Istanbul to 
pose as ‘the solicitous and benevolent patrons of all Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, without consideration of rite’.° Since the late eighteenth 
century, however, French governments had erred in allowing them- 
selves to become associated with Catholicism in an exclusive way. 
This identification had allowed Russia to pose as the sole protector of 
Orthodoxy and Orthodox Christians had shifted their sympathies ‘from 
Versailles to St Petersburg’. Thouvenel noted, for example, that whereas 
French ambassadors had once made a point of calling on Orthodox 
patriarchs and of ‘receiving them at table’, no such intercourse had 
been attempted since the days of the Ancien Régime. France’s neglect 
of ‘her former clients’ in the East left the embassy at a crippling disad- 
vantage in the region and ultimately made the current crisis possible. 
The rift between France and most of Ottoman Christendom was all the 
more tragic to Thouvenel as his years in Greece had convinced him the 
schism between Orthodoxy and Catholicism was groundless. It was not 
theology, he insisted, but ‘national pride, the interest of the priests, and 
the ignorance of the masses’ that kept the two churches apart. The war 
and the absence of the Russian legation presented a golden opportu- 
nity to undo these mistakes and regain something of France’s former 
patronage over all Ottoman Christians, whether Catholic, Armenian, 
or Orthodox. 

A renewed friendship was only the first step in a larger program of 
changes that Thouvenel thought necessary. Being a confirmed anti- 
clerical at home, he saw no reason to promote ecclesiastical power in 
the Near East. The theocratic structure of the millets merely perpetuated 
the empire’s backwardness and gave its enemies a perpetual bridgehead. 
Clerical power also relied on the perpetuation of that ‘constant politi- 
cal nuisance’: the notion that genuine theological divisions existed 
between eastern and western Christendom. Thouvenel thus considered 
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it in the interests of France, the Concert of Europe, and Ottoman 
Christians themselves that Ottoman society be secularized and the 
temporal powers of the non-Muslim clergies revoked. ‘The East will 
only become tranquil, if ever’, Thouvenel observed to Walewski, ‘when 
religion is no longer mixed with politics by anyone’. 

When Thouvenel wrote these recommendations in November 1855, 
they ought to have struck any reader as a dangerous pipe dream. The 
repeated efforts of the Ottoman government to institute even the most 
moderate reforms within the Orthodox Community had all come to 
naught, while France’s last intervention in Ottoman religious affairs had 
helped trigger the current conflagration. And yet, a short two months 
later, Thouvenel and his British and Austrian colleagues would pres- 
sure the Porte into committing itself to a sweeping reorganization of 
Ottoman society. Ottoman statesmen objected strenuously to many of 
the reforms that their allies demanded of them and warned that change 
would destabilize the delicate equilibrium between the various subject 
communities of the empire. In each case, however, the Ottoman min- 
isters capitulated, albeit often with the intention of reneging or modi- 
fying these concessions once the crisis had passed. In the short term, 
however, the Porte’s immediate need for British and French military 
support trumped all other concerns. The fires of war thus gave Western 
diplomats an unprecedented opportunity to recast the role of religion 
itself in the Ottoman Empire. The resulting changes over the next 
decade would include gradual laicization of the millets and permanent 
alterations in the relations of Orthodox Christians with the Ottoman 
state, the Great Powers, and each other. 


Lord Stratford’s unorthodox protectorate 


The road leading from the Menshikov mission to the restructuring 
of the millet system was neither direct nor obvious in 1853. On the 
contrary, the Porte and its allies were at first keen to disprove Russian 
accusations that the privileges of the Orthodox Church were under 
attack. At the end of May and the first week of June 1853, Canning 
and La Cour helped the Porte draft edicts guaranteeing the ‘spiritual 
privileges’ of each of the non-Muslim communities in perpetuity.’ 
Abdiilmecid signed the edict addressed to the Orthodox on 6 June, 
and Resid Pasa summoned Patriarch Yermanos IV to his villa in Balta 
Liman to receive it in person.2 The Orthodox synod and notables 
played the part expected of them and responded with effusive declara- 
tions of gratitude.’ 
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‘Perceiving the moment to be opportune’, Canning took the unprec- 
edented step of paying personal visits to both Yermands IV and the 
Armenian patriarch, Hakopos II Serobyan, to congratulate them. 
Canning assured both primates that Britain would do everything 
in its power to promote the position of Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire — although he could not resist scolding the patriarchs for their 
continued ill-treatment of converts to Protestantism.!° The Ottoman 
government learned of Canning’s initiative with displeasure as his 
intentions were unmistakable: in the absence of the Russian legation, 
the British embassy was inviting the Orthodox and Armenian clergies 
into a closer relationship.!' When Patriarch Yermandos IV reciprocated 
with a courtesy visit to the embassy in the first week of September, 
Canning rewarded him with another patronizing lecture on ‘the 
duties of tolerance, disinterestedness, and loyalty in the exercise of his 
extensive patronage and jurisdiction’. Despite this, Canning boasted to 
Clarendon that the visit was an ‘unprecedented’ mark of honour and 
added: ‘I am tempted to augur well of the prevailing disposition of the 
Greek Clergy towards us, and, by prudently availing myself of oppor- 
tunities as they occur, I hope to see it improve still further in time for 
purposes of general utility’.1? 

Such an opportunity arrived when Patriarch Yermands suddenly 
sickened and died on 28 September 1853." Despite their recent 
civilities, Canning did not regret Yerman6s’s passing. The patriarch had 
notoriously summoned Russian aid in 1852 and then refused to speak 
up either against Menshikov or in favour of the Ottoman government. 
After war was declared, Yermanos had conspicuously failed to rally his 
nation to the sultan’s cause. The British government had been urging the 
Porte to remove Yermanés, so both greeted his death as a providential 
opportunity to place a more reliable prelate upon the throne."4 

Canning thought he had already found his man in Anthimos VI 
Koutalianés. The latter was an odd choice given his removal in 1848 
on charges of embezzlement and bribery, but two factors recommended 
him to Canning. The first was that Britain’s most prominent Orthodox 
ally, Stéfanos Vogoridis, had supported him in the past (although they 
had since become estranged).!5 The second was that Anthimos had pri- 
vately promised Resid and Canning to offer ‘his entire devotion to the 
interests of the [Ottoman] government’ should he be returned to power. 
More specifically, he promised to cooperate with the Porte in bringing 
about ecclesiastical reforms. Like Thouvenel, Canning was convinced 
that ‘there is a great need of improvement throughout the Greek 
Church’, from the system of appointing bishops and priests to the 
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collection and administration of revenue. ‘With the view of contribut- 
ing to the introduction of a salutary reform in these respects’, Canning 
admitted in a secret dispatch to Clarendon that he had ‘entered pri- 
vately into communication with the new Patriarch previous to his 
election, and succeeded in obtaining from him a written obligation to 
carry out the principles of improvement which I suggested’.'° Canning 
therefore informed Clarendon that: 


Having ascertained that among the Candidates there was one, and 
only one, who united with a fair degree of knowledge and experience 
the qualities of intelligence, energy, and firmness, I recommended 
him to the favour and support of those who by their commanding 
influence usually determine the election of a Patriarch. 


In private, Canning boasted that he did much more than recommend 
Anthimos’s candidature.!’ This is confirmed by Vogoridis’s complaint to 
his son-in-law that Canning had ‘imposed’ Anthimos ‘with insistence’ 
on both the Porte and the notables.'® 

With the results already a forgone conclusion, an electoral congress 
met at the patriarchate on 6 October and elected Anthimos VI unani- 
mously.!? At Canning’s suggestion, the Porte further endorsed the new 
patriarch by reviving the custom, long fallen into disuse, of having 
the sultan, foreign minister, grand vizier, and president of the Council 
of State each receive the patriarch-elect at their residences.2° Canning 
congratulated himself and predicted to Clarendon ‘good of no ordi- 
nary kind will in time result from the part which I have taken in these 
events. - Meanwhile they serve to raise the character of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy, and to sow deep the seeds of an improved connection between 
the Ottoman Sovereign and his subjects of the Greek religion, desirable 
at all times, but of special interest at the present juncture’.2! Canning 
would not be disappointed. The election of Anthimos VI inaugurated a 
brief but unique chapter in the history of the patriarchate, characterized 
by an unusually close three-way relationship between the Phanar, the 
British embassy, and the Porte. 

Anthimos promptly produced several public declarations of the 
Orthodox Community’s loyalty to the sultan and decried the attempts 
of unnamed ‘foreign powers’ to meddle in the internal affairs of his 
community.” An encyclical to all the eparchies of the throne urged 
Christians to obey and respect their God-appointed authorities and 
‘immediately to denounce in church any who disturb public tranquil- 
lity’.23 Anthimos made particular efforts to contain unrest among 
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the Orthodox populace in Thessaly, Epirus, and Chalkidiki, where 
armed bands from the Kingdom of Greece were fomenting rebellion.”4 
Anthimos also kept a close watch over the behaviour of his monastic 
brethren. He removed bishops such as Kyrillos of Stagoi and Ierothéos 
of Ankyra, for example, for treason and dispatched representatives to 
ensure that the monasteries of Mt Athos did not harbour or join the 
insurgents as they did in 1821.75 Canning seized this opportunity to 
start removing hierarchs that he did not like. He thus instructed one of 
the embassy’s dragomans to visit Anthimos VI soon after his elevation 
and press for the removal of Metropolitan Ananias Tamvakis of Larisa: 


Present him my compliments and say that I think it would be well 
if the Bishop of Larissa were ordered up to Constantinople. H[is] 
H[oliness] knows of the charges against that Bishop. Shall I apply 
to the Porte, or can H. H. do it by his own authority? Then ask the 
Patriarch whether he is satisfied with the present Bishop of Arta 
[Sofrénios Sotirakis]? Find out, if you can, by whose interest that 
Bishop was appointed, and whether he belongs to the party of 
Vogorides or of Aristarchi - in general, whether the Patriarch likes 
and employs him.”° 


To Canning’s delight, Anthimos complied. Canning was also pleased to 
report that Anthimos was sharing intelligence and ‘occasionally sends 
me informations received from the provinces bordering on Greece’.?’ 
In Istanbul itself, Anthimos exhorted his flock to give renewed dem- 
onstrations of their love for the sultan and his allies. In particular, he 
demanded an end to the attacks carried out on unsuspecting French 
soldiers who wandered into Istanbul’s backstreets. Anthimos even took 
the unprecedented step of submitting the draft text of one such sermon 
to the British embassy for revision before it was read from the pulpit.78 
A striking symbol of the new rapprochement occurred on 8 April 1855, 
when the Western and Orthodox dates for Easter coincided. The Times 
noted that a large contingent from the British embassy and armed 
forces replaced the customary presence of the Russian legation at the 
Orthodox paschal liturgy in the Cathedral of St George: ‘The great cel- 
ebration of Easter mass by the Greek patriarch at the Fanar attracted this 
year a number of English visitors, and the scarlet uniforms of British 
officers were seen, probably for the first time, by the glare of torches 
and the flicker of candle tapers in the precincts of the sanctuary’.”? 
The Allies belied this show of Anglo-Orthodox harmony the very next 
morning by launching their spring offensive against Sevastopol and 
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shattering the peace of Easter Monday with an unprecedented artillery 
bombardment.°° 

The high-water mark of Anglo-patriarchal cooperation came later in 
the summer, when Canning and Regid attempted to pressure Anthimos 
into formally anathematizing the Church of Russia. Over the years, 
Western statesmen and commentators from Metternich to Canning had 
often expressed the opinion — based largely on wishful thinking — that 
the Ottoman and Russian branches of the Orthodox Church constituted 
fundamentally distinct churches. It was supposed that only political 
and financial considerations had prevented the Ottoman patriarchs 
from excommunicating Russia for its many innovations since the time 
of Peter the Great. The war made the eastern patriarchs’ forbearance 
appear especially regrettable to Western statesmen, as an anathema 
would invalidate Russia’s claims to a protectorate at a single stroke. It 
might even produce a permanent rift between the Ottoman Orthodox 
and their Russian co-religionists. When approached on the issue, how- 
ever, Anthimos refused to cooperate and warned that he would rather 
resign than face the resulting public opprobrium.*! Canning and Resid 
let the matter drop, but their request revealed just how thoroughly they 
intended to subordinate religion to political purposes. 

Anthimos VI, for his part, was also pleased with the new relationship. 
Not only had he obtained his post through British influence, but 
Canning’s patronage forced the Porte to treat him with special 
consideration. When the Ottoman government refused to honour 
a patriarchal request that the governor of Mt Athos be removed, for 
example, Anthimos VI complained to the British embassy that this 
undermined his authority.** Clarendon responded in June 1854 by 
instructing Canning to ensure that the Ottoman authorities upheld the 
judicial rulings of the patriarchs and thus did not justify Russia’s com- 
plaints.*? In an ironic reversal of roles, Canning found himself acting 
the part customarily played by Russian envoys: defending the privileges 
of the Church and demanding that the Porte comply with patriarchal 
requests. Anthimos VI even began to address his British benefactor as 
the ‘protector of the Millet and of the Orthodox Church’ — a title previ- 
ously applied only to the Russian ambassador!*+ These changes did not 
go unnoticed, and Baron Koller wrote uneasily to Buol in August 1855 
that he could not ‘pass over in silence’ indications that the patriarchate, 
in the absence of Russian protection, had placed itself ‘under that of the 
Ambassador of England’.*5 

The greatest benefit Anthimos obtained from his connection with the 
British embassy, however, was protection from the accusations of abuse 
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and corruption that quickly revived against him. That there was sub- 
stance to these complaints can be seen from the suspiciously large num- 
ber of eparchies that changed hands during the years of his tenancy 
(producing a commensurate flow of accession gifts into his private cof- 
fers).2° By 1855, La Presse claimed that Anthimos’s personal fortune had 
grown to the rather incredible figure of 25 million piasters and that he 
owned a small commercial fleet.2” A powerful faction within the synod 
led by Ioakeim Kokk6dis of Kyzikos finally confronted Anthimos at the 
end of 1854 over his refusal to consult the elders on the removal and 
appointment of bishops.** The chorus of voices demanding Anthimos’s 
dismissal swelled over the next year, but the British embassy never 
wavered in its support - even as Canning admitted to Clarendon that 
Anthimos VI was ‘not free from the suspicion of dealing in ... corrupt 
practices’.2? Anthimos had become, to all intents and purposes, ‘the 
British patriarch’, and Canning ordered his agents to keep a close watch 
on any opposition movements.*° 

In August 1855, matters came to a head after a majority of the synod 
submitted a formal petition to Fuad Pasa requesting the patriarch’s 
dismissal.*! When Fuad began to take steps against Anthimos, the patri- 
arch appealed to the British ambassador as the ‘zealous protector of our 
Church’. Over the next two months, Canning frantically attempted to 
maintain Anthimos in violation of customary law and the will of the 
Ottoman foreign ministry, the synods of Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, and most of the Orthodox elite.4? Canning resorted to 
exceptional sophistries in these attempts, arguing, for example, that 
the locus of authority within the millet lay not with the members of 
the synod, but with the patriarch himself and the representatives of the 
guilds (who supported Anthimos).*? He even insisted, with breath-taking 
hypocrisy, that the appointment of a patriarch must be for life except 
in the most extreme circumstances.** On 24 September, Canning took 
the matter all the way to the grand vizier, warning Ali Paga in an offi- 
cial memorandum that the removal of Anthimos would have the effect 
of ‘encouraging intrigue and recalcitrance, of discontenting the Greek 
Nation, of incensing the sympathies of Europe, and of rendering pre- 
carious an authority, the maintenance of which has always been part of 
the political system of the Empire’.*5 The Porte remained unconvinced 
and an order deposing Anthimos VI was issued on 29 September 1855.*° 
Canning took this as a personal insult and for months afterwards he 
continued to contemplate stratagems for restoring Anthimos.*” 

The synod, meanwhile, convoked an unusually calm assembly on 
1 October 1855 to elect Anthimos’s successor.*® Vogoridis showed his 
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loyalty to Canning by announcing that he had fallen ill and could not 
attend.*? With Vogoridis absent, Aristarchis abroad in disgrace, and the 
Russian legation withdrawn, Fuad was in an unusually strong position. 
In the past, Vogoridis complained to his son-in-law, Ottoman minis- 
ters had sought to control patriarchal elections surreptitiously. In this 
election, Fuad had ‘shed the mask’ and was openly announcing that 
the Porte would henceforward select patriarchs as it saw fit.5° He sent 
Remzi Effendi, a dragoman of the Porte, to preside over the electoral 
synod and assist Fuad’s allies, led by Psycharis and loakeim Kokkddis. 
The result was the election on 2 October of Metropolitan Kyrillos Makris 
of Amaseia over the other two front-running candidates, Yerasimos 
of Chalkid6n and Kallinikos of Thessaloniki.*! Canning, of course, 
was highly critical of the new patriarch, but the other embassies also 
expressed concern. Thouvenel, for example, thought Kyrillos honour- 
able but weak-willed and entirely incapable of leading the Orthodox 
Church ‘out of the abasement into which she is fallen’.*? 

The British embassy’s experiment with an unofficial protectorate 
over the Orthodox Church thus came to an unedifying end. Its attend- 
ing scandal, however, provided a fresh reminder of the disruptive 
potential of the Orthodox Millet, with its many privileges and prob- 
lems.*? Throughout the affair, different factions within the Orthodox 
Community had invited not only the Porte and the British embassy but 
also other Powers into their internal affairs. An agent of Metropolitan 
Dionysios of Nikomideia had canvassed Thouvenel for French support 
in September, and Baron Koller, the Austrian chargé, felt the need to 
forestall similar invitations by announcing his neutrality.°? In the prov- 
inces, too, European consuls were jockeying with each other to fill the 
vacuum in Orthodox affairs that the absence of Russia had created.°* 
With the memory of the Menshikov mission still fresh in the minds of 
the entire diplomatic corps, such incidents demonstrated that even in 
Russia’s absence the unsettled state of millet affairs would tempt one or 
another of the Powers to profit by it. Even an Evangelical foe of clerical 
privilege like Canning could fall into the trap. 

Such reflections moved Koller three days after the patriarchal elec- 
tions to submit a long list of complaints against the patriarchate to 
Buol. Koller ended his report by concluding that any improvement to 
the condition of Ottoman Christians required a total overhaul of the 
Orthodox Millet: 


The Greek clergy, made brutal by the most complete ignorance and 
corrupted from top to bottom, must be educated and moralized, 
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the temporal jurisdiction must not remain with them, and the 
many millions of Christians belonging to the Greek Church must 
be protected from the tyranny and avidity which, descending by 
degrees from the Patriarch to the village curé, weigh down on them 
like an iron yoke.*° 


The scandal similarly affected Thouvenel, who concluded his report on 
the removal of Anthimos VI by calling Walewski’s attention to the man- 
ner in which ‘the organization of schismatic Clergy in the East...has been 
neglected thus far’. He added: ‘A reform of the temporal power devolved 
upon the Church since the conquest of Mahomet II would exercise at 
least as salutary an influence over the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the S. Porte as those reforms expected among the Turks themselves.’5” 
Walewski agreed that the entire affair and ‘the highly irregular position 
of the Greek Patriarch, Anthimos’ made him think 


as you do, that there are important reforms that might be introduced 
within the interior regime of the Eastern Church, as regards its 
hierarchy’s relationship with the temporal interests of the Christian 
populations, and the influence [such reforms] might have on the 
destiny of those populations.*® 


A looming peace: Negotiating the Four Points 


The war that the Orthodox Millet had occasioned soon provided con- 
crete opportunities for its reform. On 8 August 1854, after several false 
starts, the British, French, and Austrian governments agreed to a com- 
mon list of demands. They offered Russia peace on the basis of a four- 
point program drawn up by the Austrian and French foreign ministers, 
Count Buol-Schauenstein and Edouard Drouyn de I’Huys: 


(1) Russia was to renounce any claim to a protectorate over the 
Danubian Principalities and Serbia. The Concert of Europe would, 
instead, collectively guarantee the interests of these states. 

(2) The Danube was to be a free river, open to navigation and trade by 
any nation. 

(3) The Straits Convention of 1841 was to be revised so as to restrict 
severely Russia’s naval presence in the Black Sea. 

(4) Russia was to give up any pretensions to a protectorate over the 
Orthodox Christians of the Ottoman Empire. The rights of the latter 
would come under a collective guarantee by the European Powers. 
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In reality, the Four Points reflected Allied war aims very imperfectly, as 
France and Britain harboured much more ambitious designs. For prag- 
matic reasons, however, they agreed to this list of demands as a basis for 
discussion in hopes that Russia would refuse and bring neutral Austria 
into the war on the Allied side. The Russian government did indeed 
react negatively to the Four Points, but Tsar Nicholas I reluctantly 
accepted them on 29 November 1854 as the basis for peace negotia- 
tions.°? In the talks convened at Vienna on 15 March 1855, Britain was 
represented by Lord John Russell and Ambassador John Fane, Earl of 
Westmorland; the Ottoman Empire by Mehmed Emin Ali Paga; Russia 
by Alexander Mikhailovich Gorchakov; France by Drouyn de |’Huys 
and Ambassador Bourqueney; and Austria by Count Buol and the noted 
Austrian Orientalist Baron Anton Prokesch von Osten. 

The conference settled the first two points after much discussion, 
agreeing to put an end to the Russian protectorate over the Danubian 
Principalities and open the Danube to international trade. Talks broke 
down, however, over the question of demilitarizing the Black Sea and 
dissolved in June without any discussion of the Ottoman Empire’s non- 
Muslim minorities.°' The British, Austrian, and French delegates knew 
that the Russian plenipotentiaries would offer stiffest resistance to the 
Third Point, but they also expected serious difficulties over the Fourth 
Point. It was, after all, as one journalist noted, ‘the very essence of the 
question which had led to the outbreak of the war, and upon which it 
was important, above all others, to come to a distinct understanding’.©” 
The Allies themselves were divided with the Ottoman government 
objecting to the Fourth Point on the very sensible grounds that a Pan- 
European protectorate over all Christians was as dangerous to it as a 
Russian protectorate over the Orthodox.® Gorchakov lent credence to 
these fears by declaring that Russia could accept a collective guarantee 
so long as it was formally binding on the sultan.® 

Ottoman unease deepened as their European counterparts used the 
Fourth Point to press for sweeping changes to the status of non-Muslims. 
During a pre-conference meeting of the British, French, and Austrian 
delegations, Baron Prokesch waxed lyrical about his expectation that 
the Fourth Point would provide ‘the germ of a complete change in the 
state of the Turkish Empire . . . opening to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte a greater freedom from oppression and vexation than they had 
ever obtained from Russian protection’. Palmerston put the matter 
starkly to Mousotros Pasa in August 1855: the Powers had committed 
themselves to the Fourth Point and the Porte must promulgate the 
reforms they required. It could make these changes ‘spontaneously’ or it 
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could wait for the Powers to impose them through a binding, multilat- 
eral treaty. Palmerston had privately decided that Britain would, in fact, 
write the reforms it desired into any future treaty, but in the meantime 
he cynically used the spectre of such inclusion to frighten the Porte. 
In the meantime, the sultan’s government had anticipated 
Palmerston’s demand. During a series of closed meetings in Istanbul on 
24 and 26 March of 1855, a gathering of 21 ministers and other officials 
predicted that peace negotiations would focus attention specifically 
upon the discriminatory treatment of non-Muslims in the empire. The 
time had clearly come for the government to do something to mollify 
public opinion in Europe but it was agreed that concessions must be 
seen to originate from the sovereign will of the sultan. The two indis- 
pensable features of any peace were therefore the abrogation of Russia’s 
claims to a religious protectorate and a clear statement that the Powers 
would ‘entrust the reforms desired by Europe for all the Christian sub- 
jects (umiim tebe’a-i ‘Iseviyyesi) of the Sublime State to the grace of the 
Sultan’.°” In keeping with these priorities, Ali and Fuad drew up various 
measures over the course of 1855, including abolition of the head tax 
(cizye) levied on non-Muslims, a loosening of restrictions on the con- 
struction and repair of churches, and an opening up of the Ottoman 
army to Christian recruits. Several of these reforms were purely cos- 
metic. The Porte did not seriously intend to conscript Christians, for 
example, and the cizye promptly reappeared as a special exemption tax 
(bedel) on non-Muslim adult males in lieu of military service.® Other 
changes were more substantive, such as Ali’s decision to expand Regid’s 
judicial reforms by creating a unified legal code and a centralized net- 
work of confessional courts. The new system was meant to preserve 
something of the religiously segregated character of the millet courts, 
while substantially laicizing them as elected judges and secular law 
codes were to resolve all but explicitly religious and family matters. 
The Porte also made some gestures at reviving the process of millet 
reform. Resid promised Canning in early September 1854 ‘the abusive 
exactions of the Greek Priesthood in the Rayas is [sic] to be abolished 
and they are to be salaried’.”? In preparation, the Porte drew up a 
memorandum on the structure and privileges of the ecumenical patri- 
archate and in July 1854, Anthimos VI drafted a new project consisting 
of 21 articles on ecclesiastical reform. Whether the patriarch did so 
on his own initiative or in response to instructions is unclear.’! Not 
surprisingly, the new patriarchal reform project borrowed heavily from 
that submitted in 1847. Anthimos called once again for a thorough 
restructuring of the hierarchy to eliminate internal distinctions and 
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reduce episcopal absenteeism. The authority of the patriarch was to be 
strengthened, and a new synod created with a rotating two-year period 
of service (Arts 5, 17, 18, and 19). This time, however, Anthimos wisely 
omitted any direct challenge to the Ottoman government, stressing 
only that the Orthodox laity should have no role in appointing, judg- 
ing, or removing hierarchs or in any other ecclesiastical business (Arts 
4, 10, 11, and 20). Even so, Anthimos’s proposals fell wide of the mark, 
as they offered no scheme for regularizing hierarchical incomes and did 
not appreciably empower the laity. 

The Porte’s modest reform efforts failed to keep pace, however, with 
events in the international arena. By the summer of 1855, the war was 
going badly for Russia. Tsar Nicholas I had died in February and was 
buried like a true crusader with a crucifix of tesserae pried from the 
walls of Hagia Sophia upon his breast.’”* A string of military defeats at 
the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman encouraged his heir, Alexander II, 
to seek an end to the conflict. With the Allied capture on 8 September 
1855 of Sevastopol, the homeport of Russia’s Black Sea fleet, the war 
seemed to be drawing to a close. The French government had no more 
goals worth pursuing as the old anti-French coalition of Britain, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia was in tatters and the storming of the Malakov 
Redoubt at Sevastopol, together with other feats of arms, had vindi- 
cated French military honour. With the French public clamouring 
for peace, continuation of the war would bring diminishing returns 
to Napoleon III. French war-weariness, in turn, made it impossible 
for the British government to fight on until the decisive victory that 
Palmerston wanted was won. All eyes shifted from the battlefield to the 
conference table. 


The Constantinople Conference 


With peace imminent in the autumn of 1855, Thouvenel proposed 
formal meetings in Istanbul between the Ottoman foreign minister 
and the British, French, and Austrian ambassadors.’* Their primary 
purpose was to establish a preliminary understanding among the Allies 
on the Fourth Point in advance of any negotiations to end the war.”4 
Thouvenel’s proposal received strong support from his own govern- 
ment and from Austria.”> Accordingly, both foreign ministries directed 
their ambassadors in mid-November to begin preparing for formal 
discussions on the First and the Fourth Points.”° Canning, true to 
form, remained aloof from his colleagues on the excuse that he had no 
instructions to join them.”” 
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Thouvenel and Koller were optimistic about their ability to come to 
an agreement with the Porte. Both reported that Fuad Pasa wanted all 
matters involving Ottoman Christians settled prior to any peace talks 
and that he would agree to anything short of formal equality between 
Muslims and non-Muslims.’® Confidentially, Fuad had told Koller that 
the Ottoman state knew it would have to restrict the temporal powers 
of the Christian clergies — even if this meant violating the guarantees 
that the sultan had issued in 1853 to disprove Russian claims.”? At the 
end of November, Thouvenel and Koller suggested to Fuad that the most 
natural starting point for their discussions would be a review of the 
reform projects drafted by the Ottoman government. Fuad agreed and 
promised a memorandum outlining the rights of non-Muslim subjects 
in 1853 and the reforms enacted since then.*° 

Two developments at the end of 1855 gave fresh impetus to these dis- 
cussions as Austria prepared formally to join the Allies. On 16 December, 
the Austrian government dispatched Count Valentin Esterhazy to St 
Petersburg with a peace project drawn up by Buol and Bourqueney. The 
Austrian offer was in substance an ultimatum and Esterhazy warned 
that he would demand his passport should Russia not agree to the 
terms.®! After much hesitation, Alexander accepted on 15 January 1856 
and preparations began in earnest for a peace conference. As the text of 
Austria’s Projet des Preliminaires informed Russia that deliberations were 
already in progress at Istanbul ‘between Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and the Sublime Porte, with the view of insuring to the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan their religious and political rights’ it became urgent 
that this assertion be fulfilled.*? 

A further catalyst was the arrival in Istanbul on 17 December 1855 of 
Prokesch von Osten, Buol’s main advisor on Eastern affairs, as Austrian 
internuncio to the Porte. Prokesch arrived with instructions to ensure 
that the conference began meeting and that it addressed a set list of 
topics.*? Buol had shared these instructions in advance with the British, 
French, and Ottoman foreign ministries, so they served in practice as an 
unofficial program for the talks.*+ Buol proposed seven ‘essential points 
to be attended to’ —- none of which had anything to do with religious 
protectorates per se. The first and most important issue was ‘the state of 
the Churches, especially of the Eastern Church, the reform of which is 
a need generally felt and of great importance for the Ottoman Empire’. 
Buol made the character of this ‘reform’ clearer by next calling for inde- 
pendent lay tribunals to replace the traditional judicial powers of the 
hierarchy and an expanded role for local (and, by extension, lay) figures 
in the governance of their millets. Buol called also for: (1) the abolition 
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of the legal axiom that all land in the empire belonged ultimately to the 
sultan, (2) the concomitant recognition of the rights of both Ottoman 
citizens and foreigners to own land in the empire, (3) unrestricted access 
of Christians to positions in the empire’s civil and military hierarchy, 
and (4) the incorporation of Christians into the Ottoman military. 
Finally, Prokesch was to ensure that the sultan promulgated the result- 
ing recommendations in the form of an imperial rescript, which the 
Porte was to communicate to the Powers for their recognition. This last 
step was key, as it would provide a legal basis for intervention should 
the Ottomans not keep their commitments.® 

Ali and Fuad were ready to engage with all but the last of Buol’s 
points and each offered to draw up their own individual memoranda on 
‘the situation of the Christians of the Ottoman Empire’.®° Their result- 
ing memoranda focused on the progress that had already been made. 
Fuad noted that his government had eliminated the head tax on non- 
Muslims, opened the civil service, and removed restrictions on church 
construction and repairs. The empire was also preparing to incorporate 
Christians into the army, increase the probative value of Christian 
testimony, and introduce a unified legal code. The British, French, and 
Austrian ambassadors received these memoranda with polite expres- 
sions, but warned that the projected reforms were still, as Thouvenel 
told Fuad, ‘insufficient’.8? Whereas Buol had placed ecclesiastical 
reforms at the top of his list, for example, Fuad made no references to 
the Orthodox Church, its structure, or clergy. 


a) First meeting, 9 January 


The first meeting of the conference on the Fourth Point took place 
amid blustery winter weather on 9 January 1856 at the home of 
the grand vizier, with Ali, Fuad, Canning, Thouvenel, and Prokesch 
in attendance.®* They began with a lengthy discussion on general 
principles, with the ambassadors all assuring Ali and Fuad that the 
Powers would do nothing to compromise Ottoman sovereignty. They 
then agreed to meet again on 16 January for a review of the detailed 
summary that Fuad would provide of the privileges of the sultan’s 
non-Muslim subjects and the Tanzimat Council’s planned reforms.*? 
Ali suggested that a prominent Orthodox notable, Prince Aléxandros 
Kallimachis, should also attend their discussions as a semi-official 
representative of Ottoman Christendom. The proposal encountered 
no objections as Kallimachis was known to all the participants and 
respected, having served in the past as Ottoman ambassador to both 
London and Paris.”° 
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Canning had been a reluctant participant, so he was surprised to find 
himself enjoying the frank and cooperative exchanges. He reported 
to Clarendon that the first meeting held out ‘a sanguine hope of our 
ultimate success in the great twofold work to which our exertions are 
now more particularly directed [the realization of the First and the 
Fourth Points]’.?! Thouvenel too expressed satisfaction and noted that 
Kallimachis would help them ‘penetrate the arcana of the Phanar and of 
the Patriarchate’. This latter consideration was of particular importance 
to Thouvenel, who added: ‘The more I think about it, the more I am 
convinced that it is there that the reforms must be made’.”” 

The ambassadors did not broach the question of ecclesiastical reform 
directly in this first meeting, except to observe to Ali and Fuad that 
‘no Christian nation would have conceded to their clergy so much 
authority over the faithful, outside the bounds of the sanctuary’, as the 
Ottomans had done.’ In a memorandum to Clarendon a few days later, 
Canning emphasized the importance of obliterating all legal distinc- 
tions between Muslims and Christians. In addition, he proposed that: 
‘Each of the different non-Muslim communities shall be obliged to 
review its current institutions in an appropriate manner, and to intro- 
duce those reforms judged necessary by those in authority’. The purpose 
of this revision was 


above all the adoption of regulations sufficient to remedy abuses of 
authority, to facilitate the recourse of the poor to justice, to establish 
set salaries for the clergy in accordance with the order of the hierar- 
chy and with the means of the taxpayers, and, finally, to place the 
administration of the communal finances under the safe-keeping of 
a mixed assembly of clergy and laity.*4 


Canning set these as his minimum expectations and hoped to achieve 
more ‘as we proceed’. Also, since experience had shown that the sul- 
tan’s ministers could not be trusted to carry out these reforms, it was 
indispensable ‘that Europe - I mean the Allies - should retain a virtual 
superintending action over the enforcement of the Pasha’s reforms 
whether as to privileges or as to administration, both most necessary’.?> 

Thouvenel’s memorandum to his government on the Fourth 
Guarantee was even more forthright. ‘The maintenance of the religious 
privileges of the Christian subjects of the S. Porte has been the origin 
of the war’, Thouvenel observed, and it was imperative that the Porte 
prevent further crises by carrying out a thorough reorganization of the 
Orthodox millet.?° Even without the recent troubles, millet reform was 
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desirable as ‘the rapid succession of patriarchs on the ecumenical throne 
of Constantinople is at the same time a scandal for Christianity and 
a burden upon the population’. The theoretical irremovability of the 
patriarchs must therefore become factual. Simony, absenteeism, and the 
arbitrary powers of the hierarchy all had to be reined in: 


[Mandatory] residence of all bishops and metropolitans in their dio- 
ceses, except for a number of Prelates summoned in turn and for a 
limited time to attend the Patriarch, will cut short the intrigues that 
are raised periodically and that overthrow the chiefs of the Eastern 
community without cause. The priests of all ranks will no longer be 
able to purchase their dioceses and cures of souls, as is done today, at 
the highest price. They will formally be forbidden to collect alms or 
levy taxes on their own account. Taxes in currency or in kind for the 
support of each diocese and cure, for the maintenance of the religion 
and its servants, will be voted by a council of notables, and gathered 
by collectors nominated ad hoc. A greater share in the temporal 
administration will be given to the laity. 


Ecclesiastical reforms were to be accompanied by other measures, such 
as a secularized judicial system and the democratization of provincial 
and municipal government. The new head of the Foreign Ministry’s 
Political Directorate in Paris, Vincent Benedetti, fully endorsed these 
goals and agreed that such important reforms could not be left in the 
hands of clergymen: ‘The members of the synod should not decide too 
much. They are like the Ulema, and both one and the other are equally 
to be treated with caution’.?’ 


(b) Second meeting, 16 January 


Fuad sent his written summary of the rights and privileges of the 
non-Muslim communities to the three European representatives on 
13 January and they met on the morning of 16 January at the French 
embassy to formulate a joint response.?® The ambassadors found them- 
selves in complete agreement on most points and decided to adopt 
Canning’s memorandum to Clarendon on the Fourth Point as the 
basis for their written response. From Pera, the three representatives 
proceeded to the grand vizier’s home, where Ali, Fuad, and Kallimachis 
awaited them. Thouvenel opened the meeting by reading out Fuad’s 
memorandum. The participants then engaged in what Canning 
described as a ‘free exchange of remarks and explanations relative to 
certain passages’.?? 
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Canning reported that the ambassadors found ‘two things particu- 
larly striking’ about Fuad’s summary of the privileges: ‘namely, the 
degree of power attributed to the patriarchs and other dignitaries of 
the Christian churches, particularly of the Greek, over their respective 
dependents, and the little provision made for protecting the latter from 
any abusive exercise of authority’. The Ottoman millets therefore obvi- 
ously required no new privileges; their existing rights needed merely 
to be purged of abuses and enforced.!°° Thouvenel, however, was more 
candid in his report to Walewski about their comments to Fuad and 
Ali: ‘We have recognized unanimously that even if it is granted that the 
machine functions badly, one still cannot deny the extent of the rights 
accorded ab antiquo to the Christians and the almost monstrous exag- 
geration of the powers given to the Greek Patriarch’: 


The honour, fortune, individual liberty, and freedom of conscience 
of all Christians of the eastern rite depend entirely on the chief of 
the Church of Constantinople, without any control by the sovereign 
authority [of the Ottoman state]. He exiles and imprisons whom 
he pleases, he levies taxes, he nominates and removes Bishops, he 
uses and abuses the punishment of excommunication, he exercises 
censorship over books, and he draws up programs of study without 
anyone being able to oppose him in all these diverse activities which 
touch upon so many aspects of political and civil life. What is worse, 
the Ottoman government is constrained to lend its forces to assure 
the execution of his will.1° 


Thouvenel recalled that ‘each of the paragraphs relating to the organi- 
zation of the patriarchates was the object of critical observations on the 
part of one or another’ of the ambassadors. Ali claimed that he would 
happily adopt a more ambitious program of reforms, were it not for 
the fact that ‘the Greek clergy would be an invincible obstacle to the 
reforms demanded by the interests of their community’. The ambas- 
sadors refused to accept this excuse and insisted that the Porte must be 
more ambitious. Thouvenel noted: 


We have recognized that this task requires much prudence and much 
time, but we have nevertheless insisted of a common accord that it 
was indispensable to undertake it. The setting of fixed salaries for the 
dignitaries and members of the eastern clergy will assuredly be the 
most efficient means of reducing the abuses that have been intro- 
duced into that unfortunate Church and that have made a common 
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law of Simony. Changing the mode of the distribution of ecclesiasti- 
cal posts would give to their titularies the morality and the stability 
that they lack in the same degree. Pashaliks are no longer sold at 
the Porte, but dioceses are still auctioned off at the Fanar while the 
population foot the bill for these sales, which are as frequent as they 
are scandalous. If Russia... could claim a right that was nothing but 
the conservation of such a regime, the Western Powers, as it seems to 
us, ought to profit from circumstances by imposing a remedy, with 
moderation but also with firmness, to this state of things that afflicts 
Christianity and overwhelms the Greek nation. 


‘We have, therefore’, he concluded, ‘most vigorously advised the Grand 
Vizier to form a commission of clergy and laity worthy of confidence 
who should, under the presidency of the Patriarch, search out and indi- 
cate the means of restoring the religious dignity of the Eastern Church 
and of laying the foundations for the separation of the spiritual from 
the temporal’. 


(c) Third meeting, 19 January 


The ambassadors met again on 18 January and spent several hours 
reworking Canning’s memorandum into a definitive statement of 
the reforms they wanted the Porte to carry out. Around midday of 
19 January, they agreed on the finished redaction and took it to Ali's 
home for their third meeting.!°* They spent the next seven hours 
in another point-by-point discussion of Canning’s memorandum. 
The Ottoman ministers objected again that the representatives of 
the Western Powers were proposing measures that went far beyond 
what they had agreed to discuss. The ambassadors countered that the 
international community would accept nothing less. Like Palmerston, 
they observed that the Porte must choose between an imperial rescript 
drawn up under European influence and a package of reforms dictated 
by an international peace conference. Ali and Fuad conceded defeat 
and agreed to accept all but two of the 21 articles. Agreement remained 
elusive on the articles dealing with freedom of conscience and foreign 
ownership of property, but the ambassadors left extremely pleased with 
the progress they had made.!% 

Each claimed his share of the credit for what had been accomplished. 
Canning was proud that his memorandum had formed the basis of the 
ambassadors’ joint statement. Prokesch told Buol with evident satisfac- 
tion that: ‘All the points, without exception, which Your Excellency has 
deigned to recommend in Your instructions have found their place in our 
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proposals, even that of the very delicate question of the Patriarchate’.1° 
Thouvenel boasted to Benedetti: ‘You will see that my ideas about reform 
within the non-Muslim communities have succeeded. I have reflected 
on this for some time, and I remain convinced that the seeds lie there of 
an effective amelioration in the fate of the Christian populations, more 
oppressed by their priests than by the Turks’.!° 

The text of the memorandum they had arrived at declared in its sec- 
ond article that the Sublime Porte would guarantee in perpetuity ‘the 
recognition and maintenance of all the spiritual privileges accorded 
ab antiquo’ to the non-Muslim communities. The term ‘spiritual’ was 
used deliberately to exclude the temporal privileges of the clergy - 
demonstrating yet again the validity of Menshikov’s objections to the 
use of the adjective. The third article then specified: 


Each non-Muslim community will be obliged, within a fixed period, to 
proceed to an examination of its present immunities and to the intro- 
duction of those reforms required by the progress of enlightenment 
and the times. The powers conceded to the Patriarchs and Bishops of 
the Christian rites by Sultan Mahomet II and his successors will be 
brought into harmony with the new position assured to those com- 
munities by the generous intentions of His Majesty the Sultan. The 
principle of the Patriarchs’ nomination for life will be exactly applied. 
Ecclesiastical fees, of whatever form and nature they might be, shall 
be suppressed, and replaced by fixed revenues for the Patriarchs and 
Heads of Communities, and by the allocation of pay and salaries, 
equitably proportioned by importance and according to the rank and 
dignity of the priests. No infringement shall be made on the mov- 
able or real properties of the various Christian clergies. Nevertheless, 
the temporal administration of the non-Muslim communities will be 
placed under the safeguard of an assembly, chosen by each of the said 
communities from amongst the members of their clergy and laity.!° 


Prokesch made clear in his report that they had drafted the article spe- 
cifically ‘to deal with the question of the Patriarchate, that is to say, the 
separation of the spiritual from the temporal’. Prokesch had proposed 
making this connection more explicit by adding a passage on the need 
to ‘lift up the Eastern Church from its profound abasement’. In the end, 
though, the phrase was cut as ‘a concession to the cult of progress’. 
Prokesch was satisfied, however, that they had laid down the ‘essen- 
tial points’ review committees must address. It would then ‘fall to the 
S. Porte, and in particular to the ability of Prince Callimachi, to watch 
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over the composition of the commissions which will be named so that 
they correspond to our desires’. Ali and Fuad agreed, he concluded 


that the proposed reform of the Patriarchate is one of the conditions 
sine qua non of the consolidation of the Ottoman Empire. They 
know that they will always encounter all-out opposition [to these 
reforms] from Russia, all the more so, inasmuch as [Russia] finds [its] 
support in the corruption of the high clergy and the ignorance of the 
people. The Porte therefore understands the benefit of completing 
this measure before Russia takes part in the deliberations.1°” 


(d) Fourth meeting, 29 January 


During the last week of January Ali and Fuad submitted a provisional 
draft of the conference’s memorandum on the Fourth Point to the sul- 
tan and his Council of State. Not surprisingly, both objected strongly to 
the proposed rearrangement of non-Muslim affairs. Ottoman depend- 
ence on their allies left them, however, with little choice. The council 
conceded all points except the two that Fuad and Ali had already 
indicated were violations of black-letter Shariah law: the legalization 
of apostasy and foreign ownership of real estate. In both cases, the 
Ottomans offered to satisfy the ambassadors’ demands de facto, but not 
de jure. The sultan could not formally abrogate these laws, but he would 
let them lapse in practice.1°8 

Canning haughtily rejected the proffered compromises. On 25 
January, he submitted a private note to Ali in which he insisted that 
the British, French, and Austrian embassies would accept nothing less 
than a formal abolition of the death penalty for apostasy from Islam.!©? 
In fact, Prokesch and Thouvenel had only included the article on apos- 
tasy out of deference to Canning, and neither man could understand 
why the British ambassador would jeopardize everything over it.!!° The 
atmosphere of the fourth meeting of the conference, held at the British 
embassy on 29 January, was thus less collegial than previous ones and 
threatened to break up entirely when Canning launched into a tirade 
on the immorality of Islamic laws on apostasy. Canning’s impertinence 
towards Ali shocked Prokesch, who reported, ‘the captain of a ship 
would not have treated any worse a Carib chieftain whom he wished 
to make renounce cannibalism’.'!! Thouvenel and Prokesch navigated 
the negotiations back off the rocks and a late dinner helped to calm 
tempers somewhat. After much wrangling, the ministers finally agreed 
to promise that no subject ‘shall be hindered in the exercise of the 
religion he professes’, while still stopping short of formally legalizing 
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apostasy.!!? The Ottoman government approved the amended articles 
during the first week of February and agreed to pass them into law as 
quickly as possible.1¥ 

Reviewing events, Prokesch assured Buol that: 


The essential points of the reorganization of the Patriarchates on the 
base of the separation of the temporal from the spiritual, the organi- 
zation of tribunals, the admission of Christians to state employment, 
the accessibility of public instruction to all classes without distinc- 
tion of religion and race, .. . etc. etc. have been definitely adopted, 
for the most part without modifications. I have never seen more 
important concessions made with better grace.!!4 


Thouvenel similarly felt they had ‘obtained enormous and unexpected 
concessions on the Fourth Point’.''> It would be, he boasted, ‘toute une 
révolution’ .'16 


Casting the die: The Reform Decree and the Peace of Paris 


With formal peace talks scheduled in Paris for the third week of 
February, Ali had to rush their agreement on the Fourth Point into law. 
He submitted the finished proclamation to the three ambassadors, who 
reviewed it for compliance with their memorandum. The sultan then 
promulgated it as a hatt-1 htimayun on 18 February 1856. 

The formal reading was similar to that of the Hatt-1 Serif of Gtilhane, 
with one revealing difference. As in 1839, The Times described an audi- 
ence composed of ‘white and green turbaned Ulemas and Softas, Greek 
and Armenian priests, a good many Perotes, here and there a European, 
and hosts of fez-capped, nondescript gentlemen’.'!? Among those in 
attendance were the grand vizier Mehmed Emin Ali Paga, the members 
of the Council of State and of the Tanzimat, key military leaders, the 
seyhtilislam, kadiaskers, and the most prominent notables of the differ- 
ent religious communities, including Patriarch Kyrillos VII, three syn- 
odal elders, Vogoridis, and Aristarchis.!'* Whereas the audience in 1839 
had included most of the diplomatic corps and even French royalty, 
however, this time Europeans were pointedly not invited. The omission 
of Westerners was not intended as a snub but was rather to preserve 
the fiction that the hatt sprang entirely from the free will of the sultan. 

The weather had been miserable all winter so the crowd had to make 
their way through gusting winds and rain to the petition chamber (arz 
odas1) of the Sublime Porte at the Topkapi Palace. As in 1839, private 
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tragedy overshadowed a watershed moment in Abdtilmecid’s reign. 
Zekiye Sultan, Abdtilmecid’s infant daughter by his fifth wife, Gultisti, 
had died in the night so the distraught sultan could not attend and 
his ministers came directly from her funeral. The appointed venue was 
too small so the soldiers charged with maintaining order struggled to 
clear a path for the ministers and other dignitaries. Once the long line 
of carriages had made its way through the crowd and all had taken 
their places, the chief secretary (mektupcu), Habib Effendi, removed the 
decree from its red satin cover. 

The hatt was read out in an atmosphere of considerable anticipation 
and anxiety.'!? The majority of the audience had little exact informa- 
tion about the substance of the imperial rescript, but it was said to 
contain sweeping — possibly destabilizing — reforms. These rumours of 
radical change were so worrisome that in the second week of February 
a delegation of ulema had gone to the seyhtilislam, Arif Effendi, and 
demanded to know what was happening. Was it true, they asked, that 
the hatt being drafted would grant complete religious freedom to all 
non-Muslims and that the privileged position of Islam in the empire 
was about to be overthrown? Arif flatly denied the last point, but other- 
wise told the delegation members to mind their own business. !° 

As anticipated, the new ‘Reform Decree’ (Islahat Ferman) announced 
a host of measures, ranging from renewed attempts to abolish tax farm- 
ing and bring non-Muslims into the Ottoman military to the declara- 
tion of freedom of conscience and the appointment of non-Muslims to 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances. The hatt also, of course, 
decreed a restructuring of the non-Muslim communities. The articles 
dealing directly with communal reform were lifted word for word from 
the text of Canning’s memorandum on the Fourth Point: 


[Art. 3.] Each Christian or other non-Muslim community will be 
obliged, within a fixed delay and with the concurrence of its own ad 
hoc commission, to proceed with My approval, and under the supervi- 
sion of My Sublime Porte, to an examination of its present immunities 
and privileges, and to discuss and submit to My Sublime Porte those 
reforms required by the progress of enlightenment and the times. 


[Art. 4.] The powers conceded to the patriarchs and bishops of the 
Christian rites by Sultan Mahomet II and his successors will be 
brought into harmony with the new position assured to those com- 
munities by Our generous and benevolent intentions. The principle 
of the Patriarchs’ nomination for life will be exactly applied in 
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conformity with the tenor of their berat of investiture, following the 
revision of the election regulations today in effect. 


[Art. 5.] The patriarchs, metropolitans (archbishops), delegates, bishops, 
and also the grand rabbis, will swear an oath upon entering into their 
functions, according to a formula that will be decided by agreement 
between the Sublime Porte and the spiritual chiefs of the diverse 
communities. 


[Art. 6.] Ecclesiastical fees, of whatever form and nature they might 
be, shall be suppressed, and replaced by fixed revenues for the 
Patriarchs and Heads of Communities, and by the allocation of pay 
and salaries, equitably proportioned by importance and according to 
the rank and dignity of the diverse members of the clergy. 


[Art. 7.] No infringement shall be made on the movable or real prop- 
erties of the various Christian clergies. The temporal administration 
of the Christian and other non-Muslim communities will be placed 
under the safeguard of a council, chosen by each of the said commu- 
nities from among the members of its clergy and laity.!7! 


A long silence followed the reading of the hatt, after which Arif Effendi 
delivered a sermon on the equality of all men before God and led the 
crowd in prayers for their benevolent sultan. 

In the short term, international response to the decree mattered more 
than its domestic reception. The attention of the grand vizier and the three 
ambassadors therefore turned to Paris, where the peace conference began 
meeting on 25 February in the sumptuously appointed salon des ambas- 
sadeurs at the Quai d’Orsai. Over the next month, all participants except 
Russia and the Ottomans were represented by their foreign ministers and 
ambassadors to Paris: Clarendon and Cowley for Britain, Buol and Count 
Joseph Alexander Htibner for Austria, Count Camillo Benso di Cavour and 
the Marquis Salvatore Pes de Villamarina for Piedmont-Sardinia, and (after 
18 March) Otto von Manteuffel and Count Maximilian von Hatzfeldt for 
Prussia. The grand vizier, Mehmed Emin Ali, insisted on being personally 
present and was assisted by Mustafa Resid’s son, Mehmed Cemil. The 
tsar’s adjutant-general, Aleksei Fédorovich Orlov, and Filipp Ivanovich 
Brunnov negotiated on behalf of Russia. Walewski chaired their meetings, 
and played host with the assistance of Bourqueney and the head of the 
Political Directorate, Vincent Benedetti.!?2 

Things began well for the Ottoman delegation, with the confer- 
ence easily agreeing at its second sitting on 28 February to welcome 
the Ottoman Empire formally into the European state system.!”° The 
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Powers promised henceforward to respect the sultan’s independence 
and to seek third-party mediation in all disputes before resorting to war. 
Inclusion in the Concert of Europe led naturally, however, to the ques- 
tion of what the Ottoman Empire would do to justify such confidence 
and, more specifically, what it would do to make foreign interventions 
on behalf of Ottoman Christendom unnecessary. Ali cited the sultan’s 
repeated commitment to uphold the privileges of his non-Muslim sub- 
jects and then presented the new hatt officially to the other Powers for 
their consideration. 

The Russian delegation first broached the problem of what this com- 
munication signified by proposing that the conference incorporate the 
hatt into the general treaty in a manner that linked Ottoman member- 
ship in the European Concert with implementation of the new reforms. 
The Great Powers would thereby take both the Reform Decree and the 
rights of the non-Muslim communities under joint protection. Count 
Orlov obviously hoped thereby to salvage something of Nicholas I’s 
original goals. If Russia could not place the communal rights of the 
Orthodox under its sole protection, at least it might claim to have 
placed the personal rights of Ottoman Christians under the protection 
of Europe as a whole. To Ali’s frustration, the other plenipotentiaries 
supported this proposal, only adding the obviously false caveat that 
‘no prejudice should result . . . to the independence and dignity of the 
Sultan’s Crown’. Ali hedged by claiming that he lacked explicit instruc- 
tions, but his response to the proposal was wholly negative.!?4 During 
the sitting of 24 March, Walewski attempted to strike a compromise 
by proposing that the general treaty should record the simple fact of 
the communication of the hatt. The congress would then recognize its 
‘high value’, but in such a way that the Powers acquired no rights of 
interference with the sultan’s subjects.!25 Ali also rejected this formula- 
tion, but the other delegates ignored his objections and adopted it on 
25 March.176 

The Porte was rightly unhappy with this oblique inclusion of the hatt 
in the final Paris Peace Treaty. Despite Walewski’s assurances, the Powers 
would use the inclusion to justify numerous interventions over the 
next three decades on behalf of the sultan’s Christian subjects.!2” The 
Russian government, predictably, hailed the settlement as a vindication 
of all its policies. In a manifesto announcing the conclusion of peace on 
31 March 1856, Alexander II congratulated his subjects: ‘From now 
on, the future destiny and the rights of all Christians in the Orient are 
assured. The Sultan solemnly recognizes them, and in consequence 
of this act of justice the Ottoman Empire enters into the community 
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of European states! Russians! Your efforts and your sacrifices were not 
in vain’.!*8 This was putting a brave face on things, but many neutral 
observers agreed that Russia had come out much better than expected 
from the negotiations regarding the Fourth Point. 

In the Ottoman Empire itself, public responses to the hatt were muted 
but generally negative. Thouvenel reported that Muslims were resigned 
to the sacrifices demanded by the new edict, but other observers were 
not so sanguine.!”? Resid, for one, fulminated against the hatt to all 
who would listen. He accused his former apprentices of having lost their 
heads and allowed the Powers to impose an impracticable and offensive 
program.'° In common with modern scholarship, Resid characterized 
the hatt as a ‘product of foreign interference’ rather than an organic 
extension of the Tanzimat reforms — although he was less critical of 
those articles dealing with millet reform.'*! Ordinary Muslims similarly 
considered the edict a foreign imposition, from its purpose and content 
to the timing of its promulgation, and they disparaged it accordingly. 
A common refrain, recorded by the Ottoman statesman and scholar, 
Ahmed Cevdet Pasa, was that the hatt had disestablished the Qur’an 
and that: ‘This is a day of weeping and mourning for the people of 
Islam’.8? Many noted, in agreement with Adolphus Slade, a British 
officer serving in the Ottoman navy, that the Russian sened would 
have left the structures of Ottoman society ‘materially as they were ... 
[Russia] did not ask for non Mohammedan evidence to be admitted in 
the mekkiemehs (tribunals). It did not ask for rayas to share in posts of 
dignity and hold commissions in the army. It did not ask for bells to 
be rung in churches for prayers’.'°3 The Ottoman Empire thus seemed 
to have been forced to accept, as victors, measures more intrusive than 
those Menshikov’s ultimatum would have entailed.'*# 

Reception of the hatt among non-Muslims was warmer, but far from 
uniformly positive. Cevdet sensed that many Christians mistrusted the 
new ‘equality’, fearing they would bear all the burdens of citizenship 
while enjoying few of its benefits. Orthodox Christians also seem to 
have feared the loss of their more privileged position relative to other 
non-Muslim groups. Cevdet claims to have heard indignant Orthodox 
protesting: ‘The government has made us equal with the Jews! We 
were Satisfied with the superiority of Islam!’!35 The Orthodox clergy 
were most apprehensive. One anecdote that made the rounds after the 
proclamation of the hatt was that Metropolitan Dionysios Katakis of 
Nikomideia had grumbled as Habib Effendi was returning the imperial 
edict to its container: ‘God grant it stays there’. Thouvenel reported the 
comment as an expression of ‘the intimate sentiments of most of the 
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prelates of the Greek rite’ as well as of those notables who participated 
‘in the exactions of the Patriarchate and in the sale of dioceses’.1%° 

Such negative reactions underline the extent to which the Reform 
Decree of 1856 signalled a high-water mark for European diplomatic 
involvement in Ottoman internal affairs and, more specifically, in the 
affairs of the Orthodox Church. It was the Western Powers, not the 
Porte, that insisted on devoting so much of the hatt to questions of 
communal and ecclesiastical reform and to the establishment of reli- 
gious equality. The British, French, and Austrian embassies had also 
inserted specific measures: a reduction in the clergies’ temporal powers, 
the introduction of clerical salaries, progressive laicization of commu- 
nal administrations, and the regularization of ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Porte had attempted less radical reforms for more than a decade without 
success and the Ottoman ministers doubted they would be able to do 
any better in the foreseeable future — especially once the Russian lega- 
tion returned to Istanbul. Ali and Fuad had warned the ambassadors 
that such reforms were desirable in theory, but also impracticable and 
disruptive. 

The unique conditions of wartime had allowed Thouvenel and his 
colleagues to override these objections and insist that they would accept 
nothing less than sweeping communal reforms. The Porte had tried to 
satisfy their demands via the hatt of 1856, and the Powers had written 
the new reforms into a binding international treaty against the express 
wishes of the Ottoman government. In private, Prokesch von Osten 
admitted to Buol that he and his colleagues knew very well that they were 
forcing the Porte to stake all on an enormous gamble. ‘These reforms’, 
he predicted, ‘will either lead to the reorganization of the empire on 
principles similar to those of civilized states, or else to the destruction of 
Muslim power’.!%” 


/ 


‘A Complete Revolution’: The Great 
Church and the Great Powers 


The Church of Constantinople, which still calls itself 
the Great Church, presents a sad and curious spectacle. 
What a contrast between its past grandeur and its cur- 
rent abasement! . . . Soon nothing will be left to it but 
a neighbourhood in Constantinople.! 

— Fr Ivan Gagarin, 1865 


Senior. — Do you think that the temporal power of the 
Pope can last 50 years? 
Thiers. — 1 do not think that it can last ten years. And 
with his temporal power he will lose the greater part of 
his spiritual power. He will sink into a kind of Patriarch 
of Constantinople.” 

— Nassau William Senior and Adolphe Thiers, 1852 


A defeated hope: Arnavutkéy, 1871 


In the summer of 1871, Grigdérios VI Fourtouniadis found himself 
once again vacating the offices of the patriarchate in the Phanar and 
exchanging the burdens of office for the quiet of his home in the sea- 
side suburb of Arnavutkoy. Unlike Grigérios’s first departure from the 
patriarchal throne in 1840, this time he was leaving by choice and the 
Porte was reluctant to see him go. In his letter of resignation on 22 June, 
however, Grigdrios gave vent to feelings of distress that far exceeded 
anything he had experienced three decades before. Grigérios reminded 
the Porte that when his nation had recalled him to the patriarchal 
throne in 1867, he had been reluctant to accept ‘the kind and quantity 
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of torments and difficulties that the patriarchate entails, even in times 
less troubled than these when every manner of vexed question disturbs 
the Church of Christ’.* As a former patriarch, he had sat in on the delib- 
erations of many synods since 1840 and had observed at first hand the 
alarming degeneration in his community’s affairs since the end of the 
Crimean War. 

More than a year after the promulgation of the Reform Decree, the 
Porte had finally ordered the millets to convoke special ad hoc commit- 
tees and begin the process of restructuring themselves.* A Provisional 
Council (Prosorind Symvotilion) composed of 33 representatives — 15 del- 
egates from the provinces, five bourgeois and guildsmen from Istanbul, 
five Phanariot notables, and eight bishops - began meeting at the 
Phanar under the presidency of Kyrillos VII on 3 October 1858.° The 
proceedings of this council were predictably riotous, but the majority of 
the delegates finally agreed to a set of recommendations that they sub- 
mitted to the Porte on 18 February 1860.° Fully a third of the council — 
two of the notables (Aristarchis and Psycharis), half of the clergy, and 
all of the Slavic delegates — dissented, however, and refused to sign the 
final recommendations. The Porte ignored their objections and passed 
the recommendations of the majority into law on 27 January 1862 as 
the General Regulations (in Greek, Yenikoi Kanonismoi; in Turkish, Rum 
Patrikligi Nizamati). Similar regulations followed in 1863 and 1865 for 
the Armenian and Jewish millets. 

On paper, at least, a great milestone in Ottoman history had been 
reached — the fulfilment of what Thouvenel, Prokesch, and Canning had 
unanimously declared ‘the most important clause’ of the Reform Decree 
of 1856.”7 The new regulations created a lay-dominated Permanent 
National Mixed Council (Diarkés Ethnikon Mikton Symvotlion), composed 
of eight laymen elected by the parishes of Istanbul and four metropoli- 
tans appointed by the synod. Together, this Mixed Council oversaw 
the schools, churches, hospitals, and orphanages of the Orthodox 
Community and managed all other ‘non-spiritual affairs’.* In financial 
matters, the General Regulations assigned patriarchs an annual income 
of 500,000 piasters and set ‘subsidies’ of between 12,000 and 100,000 
piasters for each of the patriarchate’s 117 hierarchs - amounts only 
slightly lower than what they would have made licitly under the old 
dispensation. The patriarchate was to recoup these expenses through a 
regular levy upon each eparchy, the bishops and notables of which were 
to divide the burden of the new tax among the Christian populace. In 
addition to this income, the clergy were permitted to continue collect- 
ing fees for services such as marriages and divorces, albeit in accordance 
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with a standardized price list.? Finally, the Regulations significantly cur- 
tailed the clergy’s arbitrary powers of arrest, imprisonment, and exile, 
and restricted the scope of episcopal courts to family law. As an institu- 
tion, the Orthodox Church would never again exercise the temporal 
authority it had once enjoyed. 

The new millet still corresponded very imperfectly, however, to 
Western and Ottoman plans to see the Orthodox clergy deprived of 
power, disciplined, salaried, and reconciled with their sovereign and 
their flocks. The Orthodox continued to be the millet with the great- 
est confusion of temporal and spiritual authorities.!° The patriarch 
remained the formal head of his community and bishops still sat on 
all its governing bodies (making up one-third of the National Mixed 
Council, for example). While the clergy continued to share in the 
governance of temporal matters, lay representatives made virtually no 
inroads into the inner workings of the Church. There was to be no lay 
procurator on the synod and no formal lay participation in its compo- 
sition or deliberations. This was all in marked contrast to the constitu- 
tions of the Armenian, Latin, and Protestant communities, which gave 
the laity exclusive control over temporal affairs and considerable input 
on spiritual matters.1" 

The new Regulations also did little to improve ecclesiastical discipline. 
Canning, Thouvenel, and Prokesch had repeatedly insisted on the need 
to ensure that only candidates of the highest calibre were elected to the 
patriarchate and that, once enthroned, they be immune from the vagar- 
ies of politics. In practice, however, there was little change in either 
the quality of patriarchal candidates or the permanency of the latter 
in office. During the first two decades following the promulgation of 
the General Regulations, for example, the Porte ordered the removal of 
four patriarchs and elevated two who had previously been convicted 
of serious abuses. In the two decades preceding the promulgation of 
the Regulations, by comparison, the Porte had removed (or forced the 
resignation of) five patriarchs. 

Nor did the Regulations create reliable salaries for the clergy. Instead, 
it instituted a system of subsidies that immediately proved unworkable. 
By 1865, only half of the patriarchate’s eparchies had implemented 
the new financial arrangements and all were in arrears. The amounts 
set aside in the General Regulations were simultaneously less than the 
clergy needed and more than the laity would pay. To make matters 
worse, the Porte declined to enforce the orders emanating from the 
Phanar that all Christians pay their fair share of the new subsidies.'” 
As a result, the patriarchate announced in 1865 that it was receiving 
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only 15,000-20,000 of the 70,000 piasters it needed every month to 
function. The patriarch of the day, Sofrénios Meidantzdglou, declared 
that neither he, nor the synod, nor the Mixed Council could find any 
solution to the financial ruin that the Regulations had created.’ In the 
short term, the Phanar had to contract loans of over a million piasters 
to make up the shortfall.1* 

While the Regulations made only half-gestures towards the structural 
reform of the Community, they did nothing whatsoever to reconcile 
Orthodox Christians to Ottoman rule or calm spirits in the troubled 
interior of Rumelia. The Regulations did increase lay participation in 
the administration of the Orthodox Community and strengthened the 
influence of the bourgeoisie, but they also left power in the hands of 
Greek-speaking urban elites. Financiers, merchants, and neo-Phanariot 
notables dominated both the new National Council and the electoral 
assembly, while the bulk of the Orthodox population remained unrep- 
resented. The reforms actually inflamed the millet’s internal dissensions 
by dashing the hopes of moderates that a reorganized administration 
would address their legitimate grievances. 

The failure of the new General Regulations to bridge these divisions 
encouraged the eruption of an open schism within the Community 
on 15 April 1860, barely three months after the Provisional Council's 
submission of its final recommendations. During Easter services 
at the Bulgarian church of St Stefan’s in Istanbul, bishops Ilarion 
Mikhailovski of Makarioupolis, Paisios Zafirov of Filippoupolis, Avksenti 
Cheshmidzhiev of Véles, and Gedeon of S6fia had taken the bold move 
of omitting Patriarch Kyrillos’s name from the litanies of intercession. 
A month later on 24 May (the feast day of Sts Cyril and Methodius 
‘Enlighteners of the Slavs’), 30 different church communities across 
Bulgaria followed Bishop Ilarion’s example by omitting the patriarch of 
Constantinople from their liturgical commemorations.'* All understood 
this as a declaration of Bulgarian ecclesiastical independence. ‘The 
whole Bulgarian community is in a ferment’, reported the Levant Herald, 
‘and loudly and forcibly demands ... to be placed on a completely 
separate administrative basis’. The rupture, the Herald noted, had come 
about as a direct result of the failure of the Provisional Council and of 
the patriarchate to meet the demands of Bulgarian Christians.'® 

By the summer of 1860, the administration of the Orthodox 
Community had ground to a standstill. ‘All the affairs of the Church are 
wasting away’, complained one Greek observer: ‘Never, no never, has the 
Eastern Church found itself in such a state of paralysis, dissolution, and 
stagnation, as that to which we are witness today’.!” One of Istanbul’s 
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foremost Greek-language newspapers, the pro-reform Vyzdndis, declared 
that anything, even the old system of synodal elders, was prefer- 
able to the anarchy and inaction that marked the new, reformed 
administration.'* The judgment of the reforms made half a century later 
by the ecclesiastical historian Metropolitan Filaretos Vafeidis was already 
a common refrain in the 1860s: 


Passing judgment impartially on the General Regulations and com- 
paring [them] with the former regime and the effects of their appli- 
cation over the last sixty years, we must candidly declare that they 
have neither preserved our privileges, nor achieved the establish- 
ment of the internal organization of the Patriarchates, nor improved 
the economic situation of the Church, nor restrained the crying 
abuses. Indeed, hard reality demonstrates to the contrary that since 
the application of these measures greater disarray and confusion has 
been created ...!9 


As a result, the clamour for a wholesale revision of the General 
Regulations was universal and came equally from Orthodox traditional- 
ists, friends of the Porte, and Greek and Bulgarian nationalists. 

Grigorios VI had therefore been understandably reluctant when sup- 
porters had put his name forward again in the elections of 1867. He had 
pointedly refused to lobby the electors on his own behalf and absented 
himself from their meetings. When the synod and Mixed Council came 
to congratulate him on his election by a wide margin, he made a further 
show of reluctance and insisted on setting conditions for his accept- 
ance.”° His first act as patriarch-elect was thus to issue a statement that 
he would only accept if the Porte agreed to issue a berat investing him 
with exactly the same privileges he had enjoyed in 1835. This demand 
was not a matter of nostalgia or ambition, but a deliberate attempt to 
reverse the decline. Grigérios put both the lay representatives of the 
Community and the Porte on notice that he intended a thorough revi- 
sion of the General Regulations, with the aim of reforming the Church 
in accordance with its canons, traditions, and privileges rather than in 
violation of them.”! 

Upon taking office, however, Grigdrios was overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the problems he encountered. ‘Despite all our diligent 
care and efforts, night and day’, he complained, difficulties had mul- 
tiplied and defied every attempt at resolution. Internally, ‘great tumult 
and uproar’ lacerated the Church, while from without it suffered 
‘grievous injuries and infringements upon the ecclesiastical authority 
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and privileges of this most holy throne’. The Bulgarian movement, in 
particular, pressed him to create an autonomous Bulgarian vicariate or 
‘exarchate’, with ecclesiastical boundaries that would foreshadow the 
political borders of a future Bulgarian state. The Greek laity was no less 
insistent that Grigdrios deny these demands - or, at least, restrict the 
Bulgarian exarchate’s territory as much as possible. Greek nationalists 
accused the dissidents of trying to ‘Bulgarianize’ regions that rightfully 
belonged to the ‘Greater Greece’ that would rise in the Balkans upon the 
collapse of Ottoman power there. Greeks thus condemned the patriarch 
for seeming ready to give away too much; Bulgarians accused him of 
giving them too little. 

In the spring of 1870, Grand Vizier Mehmed Emin Ali Pasa lost 
patience with the interminable negotiations between the Orthodox 
Community and the Bulgarian Church movement. The latter was 
becoming ever larger and more strident in its demands, and Ali feared 
that the Bulgarians might place themselves under the Russian synod 
if an acceptable alternative was not provided for them within the 
Ottoman Empire.” He therefore decided to issue a ferman unilaterally 
creating what the dissidents most desired, their own national church, 
while stopping short of giving them full status as a separate millet. 
Instead, the new ecclesiastical body was to remain under the spiritual 
authority of the patriarchate as an autonomous ‘Bulgarian Exarchate’ 
(in Bulgarian, Balgarska Ekzarhiya; in Turkish, Bulgar Eksarhligi). The 
subordination of this new body to the Phanar was to be purely 
nominal, however. The new exarchate was to draw up its own organic 
regulation and ‘entirely remove all direct and indirect interference of 
the patriarchate in their ecclesiastical affairs and most especially in the 
selection of the exarch and of bishops’ (Art.3). The imperial ferman 
gave Bulgarian nationalists most of the eparchies they wanted and 
further specified that any Orthodox parish might join the exarchate 
should two-thirds of its members opt to do so.”3 Ali personally drafted 
the text of the ferman and on 10 March Sultan Abdtilaziz signed it 
into law. 

Grigérios vehemently opposed the decision. In two official memo- 
randa on 24 March and 20 April, he drew the attention of the imperial 
authorities to the fact that, as a secular government, the Porte had no 
business interfering in a question that was ‘purely ecclesiastical’. The 
ferman was all the more offensive for the fact that Ali had given the new 
Bulgarian exarchate a structure and character that violated fundamen- 
tal principles of Orthodox ecclesiology.”4 As Grigérios explained, the 
Church of Christ must be one, indivisible and universal, recognizing 
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neither Jew nor gentile. Since at least the first century AD, early church 
fathers such as St Ignatius of Antioch had characterized the coming 
together of all Christians in a given locale around their bishop as a 
type of the universal Church gathered about Christ. All right-believing 
Christians inhabiting a city or region should come to the Lord’s Supper 
as a single eucharistic community without distinction of class, blood, 
language, gender, or political ideology. Distance necessitated the crea- 
tion of separate geographical churches, but Christians had never before 
been divided into racial, ethnic, or ‘special interest’ churches. There was 
a Church of the Kingdom of Greece but not of Greeks, a patriarchate of 
Jerusalem but not of Palestinians, a patriarchate of Alexandria but not of 
Egyptians. The Porte, in erecting an exarchate explicitly for Bulgarians, 
introduced a principle of ecclesiastical organization — ethnicity — that 
had nothing to do with either salvation or existing political realities. 
Such an exarchate would turn Orthodox religious life into a perpetual 
plebiscite, with competing bishops laying claim to the same see, two 
priests arguing over a single parish, and two factions struggling for 
control of the village church in which all local Christians had formerly 
been baptized and buried. 

For an alternative to the Porte’s uncanonical solution, Grigdrios fell 
back upon the ultimate sanction of Orthodox ecclesiology. He ended 
his March memorandum with a heartfelt request that the government 
‘consent to the convocation of an ecumenical council, which alone 
is competent to issue a decision that would be valid and binding on 
both parties’.2° Orthodox Christendom in its entirely — not only the 
patriarchates of the Ottoman Empire, but representatives from Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Romania, Greece, Montenegro, and Serbia — should 
come together in one place and allow the Holy Spirit to manifest itself. 
Only by such conciliarity could the Church enact comprehensive, just, 
and canonical solutions to the crises confronting it. Such a council had 
not met since 787 AD and it was even unclear who had the authority to 
convoke one, but Grigdrios felt that the challenges of his day were no 
less serious than those occasioned in the past by the heresies of Arius 
and Nestorius. 

For all its traditionalism, Grigdrios’s solution was also eminently con- 
temporary. Across Europe in the late 1860s, churches were resorting to 
similar internationalist solutions to a common set of challenges. In the 
spring of 1868, Grigdrios VI had received a letter in which Archbishop 
Charles Longley of Canterbury informed the primates of the Eastern 
Churches ‘as brethren in the Lord’ that a conclave of Anglican bishops 
had taken place at Lambeth Palace the previous September. Along with 
this letter, Longley sent the Pan-Anglican Encyclical containing the 
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conference’s decisions in hopes ‘that the Lord grant unto all to have the 
same mind in all things’.?” On 15 October, Grig6rios received yet more 
foreign visitors bearing missives, this time from Pope Pius IX. The papal 
representatives presented Grigdrios with an apostolic letter inviting 
him and ‘all bishops of the Eastern Rite’ to attend an ecumenical 
council the following year at the Vatican. To thus heal the ‘interminable 
schism’ between their two churches, Pius wrote, would be ‘the sweetest 
fruit of blessing...in such an age marked by stark oppositions’.”8 
Grigorios politely declined the invitation, noting that doctrinal dif- 
ferences remained too irreconcilable for anything good to come of 
Orthodox attendance at a Catholic council. In a striking admission, 
however, he recognized that Old and New Rome confronted similar 
enemies and therefore needed ‘common love and sympathy’ as never 
before ‘on account of the many and various dangers and trials that 
surround the Church of Christ’.2? When Grigorios thus called for a 
council of the entire Orthodox Church six months later, he did so 
with the examples of the Lambeth Conference and the First Vatican 
Council before his mind. 

The success of these other councils aggravated Grig6rios’s sense of 
despair when his own call for a world council of Orthodoxy fell flat: 
neither the Porte, Russia, the Great Powers, nor even the Phanar’s 
sister churches abroad would support it. Many objections were raised — 
the logistical difficulties of a great council, its expense, and political 
inexpediency — but Grigdrios must have suspected that behind these lay 
the fear that his solution might work. The failure to convoke an inter- 
national council weighed heavily upon Grigérios. He tried to resign in 
May 1870, but the Porte would not permit it.2° Over the winter of 1870 
he proposed again that a grand council of representatives from the 
entire Orthodox world meet at the Phanar and seek canonical solutions 
to the ills of the Church. The Porte refused to consider his proposal and 
the Russian legation was similarly unsupportive. 

The final straw came on 4 April, when the first dragoman of the 
Russian embassy visited the Phanar to read out the negative response of 
the Russian synod to Grig6érios’s renewed calls for an ecumenical coun- 
cil.3! As it became clear from the opening paragraphs of the missive that 
the Russian Church treated the Bulgarian Exarchate as a fait accompli, 
Grigorios interrupted the dragoman with an impassioned outburst: 


But the Church considers the ferman null and void!...It was precisely 
to put an end to the interference of the Porte in the affairs of the 
Church - to lift her up from the abasement of so many centuries -— 
that we proposed a meeting of the Ecumenical Council. The religious 
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and political traditions of Russia made us hope that no obstacles 
would come from that quarter. Has Russia not persistently raised her 
voice against the violation of our privileges and against Turkish med- 
dling in spiritual matters? 


He lapsed into silence before concluding with a bitter concession: ‘The 
Porte will triumph... All that remains for me, the humble shepherd, is 
to retire to private life. I will regret all my life that Russia has let slip 
this opportunity to raise up the prestige of the Great Church and of 
Orthodoxy in the East’.°” 

Several weeks later, the patriarch announced to an assembly of 
the Community that he was stepping down, ostensibly for reasons 
of health. In his formal letter of resignation to the Porte, Grigdérios 
was more candid: he could achieve nothing in the face of intransi- 
gent Bulgarian and Greek nationalists, a fickle Ottoman state, and an 
obstructive Russian legation. ‘Wounded and weary at heart’, Grigérios 
felt all he could do for the battered ship of the Church was to let go 
of its tiller in hopes that a ‘firmer and more expert hand’ would take 
it up. He ended with a pointed prayer that the affairs of the Great 
Church be guided not by men, but by ‘the author and accomplisher 
of our salvation, Lord Jesus Christ, the only wise, all-powerful, and 
unfailing governor...the only fit and truly apostolic shepherd and pilot 
of this spiritual ship’.*? 

Grigorios VI’s second patriarchate had been a last opportunity for 
Orthodox conservatives to stave off ecclesiastical fragmentation and 
bring their Community into the modern world on the Church’s terms, 
in keeping with its own canons, traditions, and priorities. Grigérios was 
the hierarch most capable of contesting the marginalized role that had 
been assigned to the Orthodox Church and of mitigating the damage 
done to it over the previous three decades. He had a keen understand- 
ing of the issues at stake, approached them in a programmatic fashion, 
and, most importantly, had the personal popularity and moral gravitas 
to command the support of his flock and the grudging respect of the 
Porte. His failure was therefore all the more devastating. 

Though other patriarchs would carry on the fight to defend the 
privileges of the Church against the Porte in what became known 
as ‘the Privileges Question’ (to Pronomiak6 Zitima), by the early 1870s 
Orthodox conservatives had already lost the internal struggle. It was no 
longer the Ottoman state and the Great Powers, but Ottoman Christians 
themselves who would take over the task of remaking their ecumene to 
reflect the ‘master nouns’ of the century: not God, emperor, and tradi- 
tion, but nation-state, race, and modernity. Grigdrios would be the last 
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pastor to reign over a flock that encompassed all Orthodox Christians 
from the Ionian Islands to the Caucasus and from the Danube to the 
Mediterranean. His successors would see one ethnic group and ter- 
ritory after another hive off to form competing churches. Romania 
unilaterally declared its ecclesiastical independence in 1864. The Greek 
Synod acquired the Ionian Islands (1865) and Thessaly (1881) follow- 
ing their annexation to Greece. Serbia demanded autocephaly for the 
Metropolitanate of Belgrade in 1879, and the next year Austria created 
an autonomous ‘Church of Bosnia’ for the province it had acquired 
at Berlin in 1878. A principle that Grigdérios had fiercely resisted thus 
became established as normative: all Orthodox states henceforward 
possessed a single ecclesiastical administration, dominated by the state 
and defined by its national borders. Even at home, the Patriarchate 
suffered further secessions as Aromanians (1905), Albanians (1922), 
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and Turkophones/Karamanlides (1922) demanded their own millets 
and national churches. The ecumenical patriarchate shrank to a bare 
shadow of its former self. 

The two patriarchates of Grigdérios VI in 1835-40 and 1867-71 thus 
serve as convenient bookends in the modern history of Orthodox 
Christendom, sectioning off a period of dramatic transformation when 
the Orthodox Community might have gone in very different directions. 
In the late 1830s, it was still possible to envisage a future in which a 
united Orthodox Church would play an independent role in shaping the 
political and cultural life of the region. By the late 1870s, however, 
the die had been cast for a very different sort of church. Externally, its 
temporal powers had been curtailed, it had been chased off the interna- 
tional stage, and denied reliable political support; internally, it was torn 
by schisms, defections, and competing national projects. The process 
of ecclesiastical ‘Balkanization’ both anticipated and contributed to the 
internecine strife that would tear Orthodox Christian society apart in the 
Ottoman lands at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


‘Occidentalizing . . . Byzantine society’: Legacies and 
consequences 


To what extent were deliberate policies behind these changes? At the 
beginning of the Crimean War, Karl Marx had dismissed as ridiculous 
any suggestion that the Great Powers seriously intended, as one of 
their war aims, to replace the old system of religious communities and 
protectorates in the Ottoman Empire with a new sort of society, one in 
which Ottoman subjects were no longer subjected to a nested hierarchy 
of overlapping theocracies. The Great Powers were many things, Marx 
observed drily, but not revolutionaries. It was absurd to think that they 
would deliberately carry out such a radical restructuring of Ottoman pol- 
itics. Marx did not personally approve of the millet system, but it seemed 
obvious to him that the millets constituted a central support of Ottoman 
rule. They made the daunting task of administering a diverse empire 
manageable, if neither easy nor equitable. Any attempt to relegate reli- 
gion abruptly to the sphere of private conscience would, he predicted, 
utterly uproot the old foundations of the empire and lead in short order 
to ‘anarchy, intestine [sic] warfare, and a final and speedy overthrow’.*4 
Nor could these effects be limited to the non-Muslim communities; 
Muslim supremacy over the empire and clerical supremacy over the mil- 
lets were two sides of a single coin. A blow against one theocratic regime 
necessarily constituted a blow against the other, since ‘if you abolish 
[non-Muslims’] subjection under the Koran by a civil emancipation, you 
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cancel at the same time their subjection to the [non-Muslim] clergy, and 
provoke a revolution in their social, political and religious relations... 
you must occidentalize the entire structure of Byzantine society’. 

Marx ended on an uncharacteristically Metternichean note by con- 
cluding that genuine secularization would deliver the coup de grace 
to the Ottoman Empire. It was a solution that not only confirmed the 
Turk was ‘labouring under a dangerous malady, but cut the patient’s 
throat by way of medication’. ‘After that operation the Sultan may pos- 
sibly be retained as a political fiction upon the throne of his fathers, 
but the real rulers of the country must be looked for elsewhere.’2° Marx 
expected that Russia would, paradoxically, be the ultimate beneficiary 
of secularization, since St Petersburg would finally be able to forge direct 
relationships with ordinary Christians without having to go through 
the mediation of the old clerical and Phanariot elites. For this reason, 
Marx suspected that Russia was not entirely displeased with the Four 
Points offered by the Powers as the basis for peace negotiations dur- 
ing the Crimean War. They were, he snorted, in reality ‘four Russian 
points’, and he had no doubt that Russia would accept them as soon 
as she had vindicated her honour on the field of battle.?? The Fourth 
Point, in particular, he thought would end up strengthening rather than 
weakening Russian influence in the East. The tsar would find it painful 
at first to give up Ktictk Kaynarca and his claims to be the protector 
of Orthodoxy, but his prestige among most Ottoman Christians would 
be undiminished and he would receive compensation in the form of a 
new treaty right to act as co-guarantor of the civil rights of all Ottoman 
Christians. The tsar would have effected ‘the most complete revolution 
conceivable, and effected it wholly in his interest’.*® 

The diplomats who had contributed to the drafting of the Hatt-1 
Httmayun of 1856 did not share this pessimistic assessment. Marx 
would have been surprised, however, by how self-conscious and proud 
they were of playing a revolutionary role in Ottoman religious affairs. 
Thouvenel, Canning, and Prokesch believed that a remodelling of 
the millet system was critical both for the continued survival of the 
Ottoman Empire and for the advancement of their respective states’ 
interests. In a letter to his superior just days after the promulgation 
of the Reform Decree in 1856, Thouvenel declared the reform of the 
Orthodox Community ‘the principal point of the reforms for which 
we have laid the foundations’. The temporal power of the clergy over 
Orthodox Christians was: 


at the same time a cause of their own debasement and the strong- 
est obstacle to the influence of Western ideas among the populace. 
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It was a kind of bulwark separating the Christians of the East not only 
from the Turks, but also from Europe, and delivering them over as 
an enclosed field to the exclusive action of Russia. Whatever future is 
reserved for the Ottoman Empire — whether the Turks find the moral 
energy to remain on top or whether the Christians rise up against 
them in a more or less distant future - our political interests require 
the toppling of that barrier. I dare not express too much confidence 
on this point, your Grace, but I do believe that we have done all we 
might to prolong the fate of a country whose undivided existence is 
so essential for the equilibrium of Europe; it is for the nations that 
inhabit it to make the most of the respite that, thanks to our armies, 
providence has yet granted it.%? 


Over the next two decades Thouvenel and the other principle partici- 
pants in the crises of the 1850s would die, retire, or turn their attention 
to other affairs, without so much as a backward glance to evaluate the 
relative success or failure of the policies they had championed. Did 
secularizing reforms hobble Russian influence over Ottoman Christians 
as they had intended? Or did reforms increase it? The disastrous series 
of uprisings among Christians in Crete, Lebanon, Thessaly, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, and elsewhere over the course of the 1860s—70s must have 
discouraged open reflection among diplomats in London and Paris on 
the success or failure of their past policies towards the Orthodox Church 
in the Ottoman Empire. Then there was the fact that, officially, such 
policies did not exist. In Blue Books and official statements, the British, 
French, and Austrians governments had insisted on their indifference 
to the outcome of such matters as patriarchal elections or the temporal 
powers enjoyed by the clergy. To have admitted publicly the true state 
of affairs - that British ambassadors promoted and opposed particular 
hierarchs or that a French foreign minister had sought to overthrow 
the Orthodox clerical regime - would have vindicated Russian claims 
and raised awkward questions about the legitimacy of such activi- 
ties. Historians therefore must do what was left largely undone at the 
time and hazard an evaluation of four decades of European policy on 
Orthodox affairs in the Ottoman Empire. 

At the beginning of the Tanzimat Era in 1839, the Hatt-1 Serif was a 
thoroughly Ottoman creation, reflecting primarily domestic interests 
and priorities. The Ottoman government hoped that the hatt would 
meet with European approval, but this was very much a secondary 
concern. What mattered most was its impact at home and on Muslim 
society. The hatt therefore did not touch on millet affairs, although 
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Resid was concerned about the spread of Russian influence and already 
contemplating means of subordinating the non-Muslim communities 
more effectively to the Ottoman government. In particular, he wished 
to see the Orthodox and Armenian clergies salaried and deprived of 
many of their temporal powers. The Ottoman ruling institution as a 
whole, however, was divided on the matter and few of Resid’s colleagues 
regarded the problem as especially urgent. Ministers such as Rifat and 
Damad Mehmed Ali saw the millets as stabilizing institutions and 
hesitated to initiate dramatic changes in the governance of Ottoman 
Christians. Even reformists such as Ali and Fuad did not place the task 
high on their list of priorities. 

The first serious attempts at reforming the Orthodox Community 
thus had to wait until Resid Pasa achieved a clear ascendancy again 
during the late 1840s - a situation due at least in part to the active 
support of the British embassy. Between 1847 and 1852, Resid and his 
allies repeatedly prodded the Orthodox clergy to give the laity a larger 
role in running the Community, reform the worst abuses, and become 
more responsive to state direction. These efforts were hampered by 
their very hypocrisy, as the Ottoman government was itself implicated 
in many of the worst features of the clerical regime — venality, arbitrary 
use of power, and instability of tenure. In any case, the projects of the 
Ottoman government all came to naught before the stubborn resistance 
of the upper clergy and the Russian legation. Preservation of the status 
quo and Orthodox privileges was a shibboleth of Russian diplomacy, 
and the Porte feared the consequences of a concerted, frontal attack on 
them. Ottoman statesmen also became leery of disturbing the status 
quo and giving the clergy an opportunity to put forward their own, 
traditionalist-inspired projects for reform that would have increased 
their independence from the central state. Before 1853, then, Ottoman 
attempts at reform of the Orthodox Community were modest in aim, 
timid in execution, and abortive in effect. In those communities where 
genuine progress occurred, such as among the Gregorian Armenians, 
the Ottoman state did not so much propel laicizing reforms as endorse 
and recognize what popular movements had already more or less 
achieved on their own. 

Whereas Ottoman policies on communal reform were ambivalent 
and piecemeal, the British, French, and Austrian embassies approached 
the issue with greater urgency, recklessness, and coherence. They urged 
the Porte and elements within the Orthodox Community to laicize the 
structure of the millet and restrict the temporal powers of the clergy as 
thoroughly as possible. A host of factors motivated Western statesmen 
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on this issue, ranging from simple Russophobia to a desire to ‘level 
the playing field’ in the Near East by removing the various monopo- 
lies, privileges, and disabilities that hampered Western participation 
in Ottoman markets and political affairs. A distinctive feature of most 
European critiques of Ottoman society was their conviction that the 
political prominence of clergymen was in itself retrogressive and prob- 
lematic. Europeans considered clerical regimes to be unsound in prin- 
ciple and inimical in practice to the interests of all the Powers (except 
Russia) and to the progress of modernization itself. The British embassy 
played a particularly critical role in urging upon the Porte and the gov- 
ernments of the newly independent Balkan states the need for placing 
effective limits on the authority of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
Time and again, whenever the Ottoman, Greek, Serbian, or Romanian 
governments wavered over how to treat the patriarchate or the 
Orthodox clergy generally, Britain and the other Western Powers invari- 
ably encouraged a harder line. 

Such a systematic critique represented a significant departure from 
the views hitherto prevalent in the Near East. Orthodox Christians 
had long been dissatisfied with many aspects of their communal 
and ecclesiastical affairs, but they had regarded ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion as part of a broader societal evil. Abusive bishops were but one 
manifestation of an Ottoman ruling institution that stood accused of 
oppressing the ordinary redya, both Christians and Muslims. Blame for 
the problems of the Church thus fell on unscrupulous individuals and 
particular groups (such as the Phanariots) rather than on the structure 
of the millet per se. Ottoman Christians were often passionately loyal 
to their princely bishops and in many instances — most famously in 
Montenegro, Cyprus, and Lebanon - they encouraged prelates to 
take on greater political responsabilities. For Ottoman Christians, true 
reform was to be sought not in impious kainotomia (novelty) but in the 
ananéosis (renewal) of canonical norms and exemplary punishment 
of any transgressors. European cultural and political influences thus 
played an important role in inserting into Ottoman politics the 
notion that the temporal powers of the clergy were, in themselves, 
inherently bad. 

Western, and especially British, diplomats were not content merely 
to promote a secularizing vision in Ottoman internal debates; they 
interfered forcefully in Ottoman religious affairs. Over the course of the 
quarter century between 1840 and 1865, the British embassy publicly 
demanded the removal of one patriarch (Grig6rios VI), applied pressure to 
bring about the removal of three other patriarchs and one autocephalous 
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archbishop (Anthimos IV, Yermanos IV, Ioakeim II, and Ioannikios II 
of Cyprus), hand-picked at least one patriarch (Anthimos VI), and sur- 
reptitiously placed its finger on the scales, in one way or another, at 
every other patriarchal election. The Powers even sought to interfere 
in the ritual minutiae of religious life in the Ottoman Empire, with the 
British embassy urging the Porte to censor Orthodox liturgical texts and 
the French embassy insisting (over Russian and Orthodox objections) 
that Greek Catholic priests be allowed to dress like their Orthodox rivals 
and wear Orthodox-looking cylindrical hats (kalymafchi).*° 

Underlying these interventions was a subtle shift in thinking among 
statesmen about the political uses of religion itself. Increasingly, 
European diplomats chaffed against the notion that religion must, of 
necessity, channel political loyalty along confessional lines, pitting 
Orthodox Russians and ‘Greeks’ (Rum) against Catholic Frenchmen, 
Muslim Turks, and Protestant Englishman. It was increasingly desirable 
to project ‘soft power’ universally, across confessional lines as well as 
along them. It was, as Thouvenel insisted in his reports, entirely self- 
defeating for Western states to limit their clientele base to tiny minorities 
while surrendering the most important lever of influence — Orthodox 
Christendom - to Russia. Hitherto the principle way of attracting the 
political sympathies of Orthodox Christians had been to convert them 
to other religions; by the mid-nineteenth century it seemed possible to 
achieve the same goal by recasting Orthodoxy itself as something that 
could be ‘pro-Ottoman’, ‘pro-British’, ‘pro-French’, and so on. All of the 
Powers therefore made efforts to invest Orthodox religious sites, objects, 
and institutions with their own distinctive political stamp. These 
efforts, by their nature, turned disputes over minor aspects of religious 
life into venues for fighting larger imperial contests in the Near East. 
In response, European and Ottoman statesmen felt a new compulsion 
both to monitor the internal affairs of Ottoman Christians and to coun- 
teract the baleful influences they assumed other states were exercising 
in manifold, subtle ways under the auspices of religion. 

In such a context, it is no coincidence that the perpetual quarrels 
at the Christian Holy Places in Palestine should have become charged 
with fresh significance precisely in the 1850s. In practical terms control 
of the Holy Places was of little consequence to anyone, but European 
statesmen feared that the issue would serve as a bellwether and potential 
trigger for what Canning warned would be a more serious ‘struggle for 
general influence’ in the Near East.*! Their apprehensions seemed justi- 
fied in the spring of 1853 when Menshikov demanded formal engage- 
ments that would recognize Russia’s special relationship with Ottoman 
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Orthodoxy and erect a permanent breakwater around the temporal 
rights of the Church.” Russia’s intervention at the Holy Places, as La 
Cour correctly surmised, was ‘nothing but a point of departure for 
arriving at a much more extended intervention’ in Orthodox affairs.*8 
Clarendon, less accurately, feared that Russia sought a guarantee for 
the privileges and powers of the Orthodox Church in order to reduce 
Sultan Abdtilmecid to ‘a mere vassal of the Emperor’.*4 The exaggerated 
nature of such accusations reveal the extent to which, by 1853, the 
Orthodox Church as a socio-political institution — its powers, its limits, 
its role in both international and regional affairs - had come to be seen 
as a major problem for European diplomacy. The Menshikov mission 
also marked a watershed in the history of the Orthodox Community 
itself, since the sened that Nicholas I demanded would have created a 
permanent barrier to communal reforms — or at least to any carried out 
under the direction of the Ottoman state. The course of the Tanzimat 
reforms — indeed, of Ottoman history — would have been very different 
had Abdtilmecid signed it. 

None of this is, of course, to deny that a host of factors contributed 
to the fraught international environment of the early 1850s, from the 
vehemence of anti-Russian feeling in Britain and the rise of Napoleon III 
in France to the miscalculations of a tsar who had become danger- 
ously out of step with contemporary events. War might conceivably 
have broken out over several issues in 1853, from control of the Straits 
to Russian and Austrian demands that the Ottomans extradite Lajos 
Kossuth and his revolutionary companions. The fact remains, however, 
that no armed conflict did occur over any of these delicate problems. 
In each case, the Powers managed to find some mutually satisfactory 
solution. The problem of what to do with Orthodox Christendom and 
its relationship with Russia, on the other hand, defeated every attempt 
by the European diplomatic corps to find an acceptable compromise. 
Over the winter and spring of 1852-53, the Porte confronted no less 
than three separate issues that threatened to bring on a rupture in 
relations with one or more of the Powers: the Holy Places dispute, 
Menshikov’s demand for a sened, and the independence/seculariza- 
tion of Montenegro. In the first two disputes, Orthodoxy played a 
central role and in the last it was an important aggravating factor. 

The larger crisis over Orthodoxy in 1853 also did much to shape the 
character and distinctive features of the Crimean War. It all but guar- 
anteed, for example, that Russia would go to war on her own, isolated 
from the northern courts that had traditionally supported her. In a war 
over Ottoman incursions into Montenegro or Abdiilmecid’s harbouring 
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of the Hungarian refugees, for instance, Russia could have expected the 
support of Austria and perhaps other European states as well. Nobody 
except Russia, however, was interested in a war to defend the privileges 
of the Orthodox Church. The origins of the war also encouraged the 
Russian government to ignore its isolation and pursue the issue all the 
more doggedly, given the centrality of Orthodoxy not only to Russian 
foreign policy but to the ideological foundations of the Romanov 
dynasty itself. Once the tsar had publicly linked his demands with the 
future of Orthodoxy in the East, it was all but impossible for him to 
retreat from them with honour. In the end, peace had to wait for the 
death of Nicholas I to free the hands of his successor. 

The religious dimensions of the crisis in 1853 are also critical to a 
proper evaluation of Russia’s complaints. Too often, the demands of the 
Russian government on the Porte have been depicted as excessive and 
motivated either by paranoia or by aggressive ulterior motives. This line 
of reasoning assumes that Orthodoxy had no need for Russian protec- 
tion, since it was not under attack. In fact, the Porte and the Western 
Powers were interfering in Orthodox religious life and they were doing 
so with an explicitly anti-Russian agenda. Even from as far a remove as 
the United States, one contemporary Catholic journalist could see that 
pious Orthodox Christians were entirely justified in considering the 
British ambassador to be their ‘worst enemy’, since the latter used his 
country’s influence ‘to strip their bishops and priests of important civil 
and political rights which they had held and exercised from the time 
of the conquest’.*5 

The international crisis over Orthodox Christendom did not simply 
dissipate with Menshikov’s departure and the slide towards war. It actu- 
ally deepened in many ways once the diplomatic impasse had forced 
Russia’s championship of the Orthodox cause onto the battlefields of 
the Crimea, the Danube, the Baltic, and the Caucasus. In Istanbul, 
London, Paris, and Vienna, statesmen realized that the war provided 
an ideal pretext for amending the problematic political status of the 
Orthodox Church and denying Russia future opportunities for inter- 
vention on its behalf. The Fourth Point was thus carefully worded to 
deprive Russia of the legal grounds it needed to use the Church as a 
vehicle of influence, while in Istanbul the British, French, and Austrian 
ambassadors drew up a program of reforms that was explicitly intended 
to strip the Church of the very powers that Menshikov had sought to 
guarantee. Nor did European involvement in millet reform end with 
the signing of peace in 1856. It would require further pressure by the 
British, French, Austrian — and eventually Russian — embassies and five 
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years of agitation by European-supported factions within the Orthodox 
Community before the ideas of 1856 received final, concrete expression 
in the General Regulations. 

There can be no doubt that the Orthodox Community underwent 
a very real transformation during the 20 years between the promulga- 
tion of the Giilhane Rescript in 1839 and the General Regulations of 
the 1860s. The upper clergy lost many of their judicial and political 
powers as well as much of their institutional wealth, and the laity took 
over leadership of most aspects of communal life. No longer could 
archpastors exact new taxes, impose physical punishment, or exile on 
the members of his flock or expect to have the final say in directing 
the affairs of the Community. The Powers clearly deserve a share 
of the credit for these successes; by the same token, however, they must 
shoulder some of the blame for the failings of reform. As other histo- 
rians have pointed out, the Reform Decree of 1856 contained grave 
internal contradictions, most notably between its secularizing meas- 
ures (Art. 3) and its guarantees for the very existence and rights of the 
religious communities (Art. 2). The hatt was supposed, for example, 
to have as its principal aim the abolition of the confusion between 
temporal and spiritual authorities in Ottoman society. Yet, as one con- 
temporary critic observed: 


this same act reconfirms the privileges! What a deplorable contradic- 
tion! .. . How can the privileges and spiritual immunities of the dif- 
ferent Christian and other non-Muslim communities be conserved 
in a country where there is equality between religions and races? 
Articles 3, 4, 5, and 6 immediately follow, and attack again all of the 
privileges and immunities that article 2 is supposed to guarantee!* 


The failure of the General Regulations to make clear, moreover, where 
the rights of the church ended and those of the central state began 
would lead to recurring bitter controversies between the Phanar and 
the Porte over the control of education and family law. The result- 
ing ‘Privileges Question’ would flare up in 1879, 1883-84, 1890-91, 
and again during the early 1900s. It is also regrettable that the Powers 
did not foresee the need for a more representative provisional council 
that would have been capable of meeting Bulgarian demands. Finally, 
by making the terms of the decree so much more radical than either 
the Ottoman state or the Orthodox Community was prepared for, the 
ambassadors contributed greatly to the difficulties that Ottoman states- 
men encountered in implementing the hatt. 
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In the final analysis, however, Western interventions in Orthodox 
affairs were aimed first and foremost at arresting Russian influence, 
and it was against this goal that the ambassadors would have gauged 
their ultimate success or failure. In 1856, Thouvenel, Prokesch, and 
Canning had predicted that their reforms would erect a permanent 
partition between Russia and Ottoman Christians, while drawing the 
latter into a closer relationship with the West. At first blush, these 
expectations seem grossly optimistic. In the immediate aftermath of 
the war, Russian influence over the majority of Ottoman Christians 
remained, in many senses, as strong as ever. This was demonstated, for 
example, by the outpouring of popular emotion that attended the pri- 
vate pilgrimage of the Romanov Grand Duke Constantine to the Holy 
Land in 1858. On Mytilini, the local Austrian vice-consul reported 
with dismay that local Christians had greeted the Russian steamer with 
rapturous scenes: 


the cries, exclamations of delight, and crowds of men, women, and 
children were truly extraordinary; it was not just intoxication, but a 
delirium! In the blink of an eye, all the caiques of the port became 
crammed with men who, leaping for joy, set out at top speed for the 
Russian vessel. Arriving at the steamer, they gathered around it in 
silent admiration until one of the more distinguished among their 
number suddenly stood, made the sign of the cross and raised his 
hands to the heavens exclaiming, ‘Brothers! Behold our future deliv- 
erance!’ to which the others made the sign of the cross and cried out, 
‘Amen, Panayia’! [‘All Holy’ — referring to the Virgin Mary]*” 


The reforms also provided new pretexts for Russian involvement in 
Ottoman affairs by aggravating the fears of ordinary Muslims that they 
were losing control of their own state. The two decades following the 
promulgation of the Islahat Ferman-1 thus saw outbreaks in Lebanon, 
Syria, Bosnia, and Bulgaria of the worst inter-communal violence 
between Muslims and Christians since the Greek Revolution. These 
upheavals, in turn, justified Russian calls for more forceful European 
intervention in Ottoman internal affairs. In 1877-78, abortive uprisings 
in the Balkans moved Russia to declare war once again in defense of its 
Orthodox brethren (although, notably, not in defense of the Orthodox 
Church as an institution) and to send armies across the Danube and 
the Caucasus. It was thus Marx’s projections, not those of Thouvenel 
and Prokesch, that seemed to have come true in 1878 as Christians in 
Bulgaria rose up to welcome their Russian liberators and the Ottomans 
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were forced to recognize the existence of a new, autonomous Bulgarian 
state. A Western public jaded by the disappointments of the Crimean 
War and the intervening two decades of ‘horrors’ perpetrated by 
Muslims against Christians responded to these developments with apa- 
thy until the sight of a Russian army on the outskirts of Istanbul once 
again galvanized Europe into action. Sitting together in Berlin over 
June and July of 1878, the Powers presided over a partition of most of 
the Ottoman Empire’s remaining European possessions between Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Montenegro, Romania, and the newly created 
principality of Bulgaria. 

Over the longer term, however, the successes of Western policy 
towards Orthodox Christendom in the Near East appear more striking, 
not least for the obstacles they had to overcome. In the 1830s-40s, 
European statesmen considered Russia’s advantages in the Near East to 
be unassailable and a Russian absorption of not just Rumelia, but the 
entire Ottoman Empire seemed inevitable. The existence of a coherent 
Orthodox ecumene linking Russia with the Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Romanians, and Christian Arabs of the Near East was seen — not least 
by the Russian government itself — as an essential precondition for that 
success. The Powers worked hard to disrupt these ties and, in practice, 
they played a key role in reshaping the Orthodox world to reflect the 
contours not of an idealized Byzantine past, but of the fragmented 
nation-states, ethnic communities, and colonial empires of nineteenth- 
century European modernity. 

The impact of Western policy is clearest in the sea change that the 
crisis years of the 1850s brought about in relations between the Russian 
embassy and the Phanar. Britain, France, and the Ottoman Empire took 
up arms in 1854 specifically to prevent Russia from cementing and 
formalizing its ‘special relationship’ with the Ottoman Church, and 
during the war they did everything possible to create divisions between 
the two. At first, it seemed as though this had failed. Gorchakov advised 
the returning Russian ambassador to Istanbul, Butenev, that Russia’s 
formal renounciation of her protectorate was meaningless. In practice, 
Russia would continue to exercise its accustomed guardianship over the 
Orthodox Church. It could not be otherwise, Gorchakov added, since 
Russia’s political interests remained 


as they have always been and as they will never cease to be in the 
Orient, by the nature of the conditions themselves, tightly linked 
to those of Orthodoxy. Our adversaries know this perfectly. When 
they combat the church of the East, as well as when they pretend to 
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protect it in order to better procure means of fighting it, it is not only 
from zeal for Catholic and Protestant propaganda, but also and above 
all with arriére-pensée against our influence.*® 


When Butenev arrived in Istanbul, however, he found that relations 
between the Russian legation and the Phanar had changed since 1853. 
He complained that his first interview with Patriarch Kyrillos —- delayed 
for months until 17 December 1856 - had been marked by ‘more cere- 
mony than pastoral cordiality’, whereas a few months earlier the Phanar 
had thrown its doors wide to receive Thouvenel with every honour.*? 
To the Russian consular corps, the contrast between the receptions 
given to Butenev and Thouvenel was yet another instance of the Greek 
hierarchy’s callow ingratitude towards a Russia that had just bled itself 
white on their behalf. The chaplain of the Russian legation confided to 
Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow that he feared ‘a terrible, ugly hatred of 
the Greek hierarchy infects our young embassy’ since the war.°° 

Anger at the Ottoman clergy’s ‘betrayal’ of Orthodox interests pro- 
duced a quiet revolution in Russian policies, characterized by two 
momentous conclusions: first, that it was no longer possible to treat 
the Greek hierarchy and the predominantly non-Greek laity as a single 
constituency, and second, that Russia must take sides with the latter.*! 
The first secretary of the legation, Evgenii Petrovich Novikov, submit- 
ted a particularly revealing memorandum ‘on the religious question in 
Constantinople’ to Tsar Alexander II in 1858.5” Novikov characterized 
the new rift between the Phanar and the Russian legation as a perma- 
nent feature of the new political landscape. ‘The strained relations that 
exist between us and the Eastern Church have nothing to do with indi- 
viduals’, he declared, ‘but are rather the product of a divergence of prin- 
ciples’. This being so, it was time for a fundamental change in Russian 
policy towards the Ottoman clergy. There was no longer any point in 
‘gratuitously compromising [Russia’s] influence over the Christian pop- 
ulations’ to benefit a perfidious and unreliable hierarchy. Russia could 
no longer ‘sacrifice to the cupidity of the Greek bishops millions of Slavs 
(and Arabs) who, bowed under their spiritual yoke, long for health and 
seek it only in the support of Russia’. Principle and pragmatism required 
that Russia side with the Orthodox masses. 

As a result, Russian diplomats became suddenly supportive of reforms 
that their predecessors had gone to war to prevent. To the alarm of the 
Ottoman government, for example, Butenev’s replacement in December 
1858, Prince Aleksei Borisovich Lobanov-Rostovskii, started meeting 
regularly with Orthodox lay reformers and giving them encouragement. 
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When the synodal elders tried to disrupt the workings of the Provisional 
Council during the summer of 1859, Lobanov encouraged the Porte to 
ignore their protests and exile the offenders back to their eparchies.°? 
After the Provisional Council submitted its final recommendations in 
1860, Lobanov urged the Porte to adopt these in their entirety without 
permitting the clergy to revise them for any conflicts with canon law.*4 

Russia’s increasingly obvious support for the Bulgarian Church move- 
ment placed further strain on relations with the patriarchate over the 
1860s, especially as the Phanar and the Exarchate lurched towards a 
decisive confrontation. Ever since its creation, the Bulgarian Exarchate 
had - predictably — arranged its affairs with minimal regard for the 
wishes of the patriarchate. In the spring of 1872, Anthimos VI had pro- 
tested against this indiscipline by refusing to consecrate Metropolitan 
Antim Chalakov of Vidyni as exarch of the new church. On 23 May, at 
the height of the Feast of Saints Cyril and Methodius the Apostles to the 
Slavs, Antim retaliated by omitting the commemorative prayers for the 
patriarch from the liturgy. Instead, Antim read out a formal declaration, 
announcing to the world that the Bulgarian Exarchate was hencefor- 
ward independent of all authority save that of the Sultan.°S 

The question of how the patriarchate should respond to this violation 
of both the canons and the terms of the 1870 firman was hotly debated 
for months thereafter in a series of general councils at the Phanar. The 
Orthodox lay representatives, in particular, were strident in their calls 
for decisive action to eject the Bulgarians. The four eastern patriarchs 
and the archbishop of Cyprus were more measured and spoke in favour 
of reconciliation, but they were unable to appease the anger of the 
majority. The rupture between Greek and Slavic Orthodox Christendom 
was formally consecrated on 16 September 1872. A council of the entire 
Church in the Ottoman lands found the Exarchate guilty not merely of 
disobedience and schism, but of having introduced a new and distinctly 
modern heresy: ‘phyletism’ [fvletismds], the reorganization of Christian 
life along the lines of race or descent.°° 

Western governments generally welcomed these developments, so 
long as the Exarchate did not come under direct Russian control.°’ 
The Austrian foreign ministry under Gyula Andrassy, for example, 
considered the schism too fortuitous simply to be left to fate and 
instructed its internuncio to support the Bulgarians. This was less 
from genuine sympathy, Andrassy admitted, as in hopes that the 
quarrel between Slavs and Greeks would blossom into a ‘definite and 
complete divorce’.5* For centuries, he observed, the patriarchate of 
Constantinople had been the principle vehicle by which Russia had 
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exercised ‘a predominant influence over the entire Orthodox Church 
of the East’. Should Orthodoxy in the East become irrevocably divided 
into two hostile camps, Russia must lose half its influence as it would 
be forced to support one of the adversaries and ‘by the same token, to 
alienate the sympathies of the other’. It was therefore manifestly in the 
interests of not only Austria but also the Porte ‘to break the unity of this 
Church which, under the patronage of Russia, has until now loomed 
before [the Porte] as a formidable power’.°? 

The rise of the Exarchate was thus an unmistakable sign of the politi- 
cal marginalization of the patriarchate of Constantinople, as only the 
Kingdom of Greece had rallied to its defense. In desperation, the upper 
clergy cast about for new allies. A vocal faction within the Greek hierar- 
chy led by Bishop Aléxandros Lykotrgos of Syros even began to explore 
the possibility of a formal rapprochement with Anglicanism. Patriarch 
Grig6rios himself — the same primate who had once haughtily claimed 
not to recognize the existence of the archbishop of Canterbury — began 
in 1871 to write polite letters to the head of the Church of England 
and express an interest in closer relations.°! When the Prince of Wales 
survived a brush with typhoid fever in the spring of 1872, his recovery 
was feted at the Phanar with an enthusiasm that the British ambassa- 
dor found all the more embarrassing for the obvious desperation that 
motivated it. The British government received these overtures politely, 
but avoided any indication that it intended to become the new patron 
and protector of the Ecumenical Throne.” The fact that there was no 
longer any need to do so underlined the success of the Western Powers 
in effecting, as Thouvenel had hoped, ‘toute une révolution’ in the 
structures, powers, and orientation of the Ottoman Orthodox clergy. 
Western diplomats could henceforward stand aside and observe with 
detachment as Russia struggled to hold together the crumbling facade 
of Orthodox solidarity. 

While European diplomacy thus had a transformative effect upon 
Orthodox Christendom, we should not conclude that the impact of 
the encounter was unidirectional or that European diplomacy was in 
control of events. On the contrary, Ottoman Christians proved uncan- 
nily adept at drawing European diplomats into their communal affairs 
in the service of their particular causes and interests. This was most 
patent in the case of Anthimos VI, who over three decades managed to 
pass himself off as a devoted partisan of Russia, Britain, and the Porte, 
of both tradition and reform, of compromise with the Bulgarians and of 
Greek nationalism. In each case, Anthimos showed exceptional ability 
at leveraging his pledges of fidelity and service for new opportunities to 
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return to the ecumenical throne. In 1855, the notoriously corrupt hier- 
arch even convinced Stratford Canning to come to his defense, at con- 
siderable cost to the ambassador’s personal reputation and influence. 
In 1852, similarly, Yermands V and his synod had invoked the inter- 
vention of Russia on their own initiative. The hierarchs’ appeal helped 
goad Nicholas I into a course of action that would end in national 
humiliation for Russia and the greatest disaster of the tsar’s long reign. 
Even the victors of 1856 — Britain, France, and Austria — could not boast 
of having escaped unscathed from their entanglement in Ottoman 
religious affairs. By the spring of 1854, ordinary Britons and Frenchmen 
could be forgiven for thinking that it was they who were the true victims 
in the encounter with Ottoman Christendom, as they found their states 
drawn into a terrible conflict on faraway shores over a faith they neither 
admired nor understood. 


‘Hot culture wars’ and ecclesiastical power 


As we have seen, Orthodox traditionalists like Grig6rios VI had an acute 
sense of being caught up in historical processes that were larger than the 
confines of Orthodoxy or the Ottoman Empire alone. They believed, in 
other words, that the complex amalgam of ideas, attitudes, and practices 
regarding religion that Grigdérios reviled as ‘Loutherokalvinism6s’ was 
undermining all religious ecumenes that entered Europe’s cultural and 
political orbit. Muslim scholars, Jewish rabbis, and Orthodox bishops 
were all experiencing similar pressures and demands, and their posi- 
tions both domestically and internationally were being circumscribed 
in comparable ways (if not always with the same intensity). In our 
own day, historians of religion and secularization in Europe and the 
Americas have described the second half of the nineteenth century 
along somewhat similar lines as an era of widespread Kulturkdmpfen, 
characterized, in the words of Christopher Clark and Wolfram Kaiser, 
by non-lethal but still ‘intense conflict between Catholics [or, more 
broadly, clerical] and anticlerical forces over the place of religion in 
a modern polity’. It is less frequently recognized that these domes- 
tic struggles over the place of religion within the modern state were 
preceded and accompanied by a century of ‘hot culture wars’ over 
the place of religion in the international order between the French 
Revolution and the 1870s-80s.% It was these ‘hot Kulturkampfen’, most 
notably in the German lands, the Italian peninsula, and south-eastern 
Europe, that ensured international politics had become an almost 
exclusively secular arena by the early 1900s. 
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In European history, the secularization of international affairs is 
often attributed to changes unleashed by the Reformation, the Wars 
of Religion, and the treaties of Westphalia. This process was far from 
complete by 1648, however, and did not become truly normative until 
after the French Revolution.® On the contrary, ecclesiastical power was 
an unavoidable fact of international politics well into the late 1700s. 
Secular governments long after Westphalia had to engage in diplo- 
matic relations with a plethora of ecclesiastical polities, ranging from 
the Electorate of Mainz to the Knights of St John. In the Holy Roman 
Empire, most notably, 65 ecclesiastical rulers controlled roughly 14 per 
cent of the total land area of the empire and perhaps 12 per cent of 
its population.®° Adding to the ecclesiastical presence on the interna- 
tional stage was the fact that many secular princes used clergymen to 
represent their interests abroad. At the peace talks in Utrecht that put 
an end to the War of the Spanish Succession in 1712, for example, a 
lay diplomat Johann Karg von Bebenburg represented the interests of 
the Prince-Bishop of K6In, while Bishop John Robinson of Bristol and 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac served as plenipotentiaries for Britain 
and France.” 

Revolutionary France played a critical role as the first of the Great 
Powers to adopt a systematically hostile attitude towards both eccle- 
siastical states and clerical diplomats. As the French Republic (and 
later Empire) waxed in power at the end of the eighteenth century, it 
effectively banished prince-bishops, abbots and grand-masters from the 
conference rooms of Europe. The process of finally dissolving Western 
Europe’s ecclesiastical states began in 1791 with the French annexa- 
tion of papal Avignon and the surrounding Comtat Venaissin. This was 
followed by a string of aggressions, including the nationalization of 
church lands in France, the expulsion of the Knights of St John from 
Malta in 1798, the forced secularization of the ecclesiastical principali- 
ties and imperial abbeys of the Holy Roman Empire between 1803 and 
1806, and the dissolution of the Teutonic Order in 1809. 

While Napoleon initiated many of these depredations, the conserva- 
tive allies who defeated him shed no tears over the fate of Europe’s 
worldly churchmen. Too many secular princes had benefited from their 
disappearance and at the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, the gathered 
representatives of the Great Powers pointedly declined to restore the 
ecclesiastical principalities that had been such a fixture of the Ancien 
Régime. By 1815, the pope was the sole remaining Western prelate to 
enjoy full diplomatic status and a voice on the international stage. 
Many European statesmen regretted even this exception and made no 
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secret of their disdain for the priest-ridden regime of the Papal States. 
Domestic considerations led Austria and France to prop up the papal 
curia for several decades, but in general European diplomacy adopted 
a position of winking neutrality towards the steady encroachments of 
Piedmont-Sardinia on the Papacy’s lands in central Italy during the 
1850s—60s. Thus aided and abetted by the benevolent policies of the 
Great Powers, Piedmont was allowed to whittle away the papal domin- 
ions, taking first Emilia-Romagna (1859) and then the Marche and 
Umbria (1860) during the wars of Italian Unification. In 1870, King 
Vittorio Emmanuele invaded and annexed the last papal territories in 
Latium, reducing Pope Pius IX’s temporal domain from all of central 
Italy to little more than the grounds of the Vatican, St John Lateran, 
and Castel Gandolfo.°? 

Already in April of 1861, the liberal Catholic historian Ignaz von 
Dollinger could present the separation of the spiritual and temporal 
realms in European politics as an established and natural fact. As he 
noted in one public lecture: ‘for a hundred years a tendency to seculari- 
zation has passed through the whole of Europe. The union of spiritual 
dignities with temporal officialism has, henceforward, no sympathy to 
reckon on from the nations of Europe. Even the German spiritual prin- 
cipalities...have been destroyed, not merely by revolution, but by public 
opinion, which saw in them something foreign to the age; unnatural — a 
ruin of the past...’”° Clearly, popular ideas about the place of religion in 
society had changed, but it was a typically liberal conceit to suggest that 
the disappearance of ecclesiastical regimes in Europe was primarily the 
product of cultural or evolutionary process. In fact, the temporal states 
of Europe had brought about the secularization of the international 
order in a deliberate and coercive manner through the application of 
military and diplomatic means. 

As the Concert of Europe expanded to become a truly global network 
of diplomatic relations and practices over the course of the nineteenth 
century, it thus did so as a self-consciously secular and state-centric 
system. Fortunately for European statesmen, in the early to mid-1800s 
there were relatively few theocratic regimes in the rest of the world 
with which they needed to treat. One potential parallel to the Catholic 
Church, for example, was Vajrayana Buddhism, which Europeans saw 
as possessing an analogy to the Vatican in the Potala and a collection 
of worldly ‘popes’ in the form of the dalai and panchen lamas of Tibet, 
the jebtsundampa khutuktus of Mongolia, and zhabdrungs of Bhutan. For 
most of the nineteenth century, however, there was no pressing need to 
carry out relations with this remote region and, in any case, the Tibetan 
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government had opted out of diplomatic relations through its policy 
of self-imposed isolation.” Only after the British and Russian empires 
began to expand towards each other in Asia during the 1870s—1900s 
did both governments begin to ponder more seriously what to do about 
what The Times referred to as ‘Lamaism’, the ‘obstinate ecclesiastical 
potentates’ of Lhasa, and the potential threat posed by ‘the Buddhist 
pontiff of Central Asia’.”* When it appeared to British officials in 1904, 
for example, that Russia was taking advantage of Chinese weakness 
to construct a Russo-Buddhist alliance linking together St Petersburg, 
Russia’s Buryat and Kalmyk subjects, Mongolia, and Tibet, a British 
expeditionary force invaded Tibet and forced representatives of the 
Tibetan government to sign a convention that, in effect, converted 
Tibet briefly into a British protectorate.” 

Another theocratic regime emerged in the Yucatan Peninsula between 
1849-73 in the form of the Mayan state of Chan Santa Cruz, which was 
ruled by an oracular Speaking Cross and its human representatives. In 
practice, however, Chan Santa Cruz did not engage with other states 
except, indirectly, through the British colony of Belize with which it 
carried on a lucrative exchange of mahogany and other forest products 
for arms and ammunition.”4 The British government was careful, how- 
ever, about instructing its envoys to deal only with the flesh-and-blood 
representatives of the god and to avoid lending any appearance of 
legitimacy to the Talking Cross itself. On the sole occasion when British 
representatives did present their credentials to the Talking Cross, it was 
only because their hosts had physically dragged them into a reluctant 
audience with the Mayan god.”° 

The only other significant exception to the newly secularized inter- 
national order was the millenarian movement in south-eastern China 
between 1851 and 1864 led by the self-proclaimed brother of Jesus 
Christ, H6ng Xitquan, and his Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace. 
Taiping control over most of the hinterland around key Western con- 
cessions at Shanghai and Ningbo forced European representatives in 
China to carry out some sort of diplomacy, but only of a very informal 
and ambivalent kind. Instead, British, French, and American representa- 
tives pointedly refused any formal recognition to the Taipings and all 
three states cooperated actively with the Qing campaign to suppress the 
rebellion. Western statesmen had, of course, a host of practical reasons 
for rejecting the Taiping movement, but the latter’s claims to universal 
spiritual and political authority were clearly seen as unacceptable.”° The 
British ambassador to Beijing thus warned his superiors at the Foreign 
Office in 1861 that a Taiping victory would reduce China ‘to a mass of 
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agriculturists governed by a theocracy supported by armies collected 
from the most barbarous and demoralized part of the population’. 
Searching for a European analogy, the British consul at Ningbo com- 
pared the Taiping ideology to the ‘ravings’ of the theocratic Anabaptists 
of Miinster in the mid-sixteenth century.”’ 

In comparison with such cases, the Ottoman Empire posed challenges 
to the European system of interstate relations that were both greater in 
number and harder to accommodate given the size of the empire and its 
proximity to Europe. In peacetime, European statesmen were generally 
willing to accept the sultan’s claim to be the caliph of all Sunni Muslims, 
both as a matter of courtesy and because the sultan (prior to the Pan- 
Islamist policies of Abdiilhamid II) was seen as more likely to support 
the authority of European states over their Muslim subjects than to 
challenge them. The British thus appealed to Ottoman religious author- 
ity on several occasions in hopes of rendering South Asian Muslims 
more pliant, beginning with the wars against Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
in the 1780s—90s and continuing through the Mutiny of 1857.78 Such 
recognition was strictly formal, however, and there was never any ques- 
tion of allowing the Ottoman sultan any say in how the British, French, 
Russian, and Dutch governments governed their Muslim subjects.” 
When it came to other religious institutions besides the caliphate, 
however, European states categorically rejected any Ottoman claim to 
religious or temporal authority beyond the borders of the empire. Even 
within the Ottoman lands, Western statesmen generally insisted that 
the empire recast the most theocratic and loosely circumscribed of its 
institutions — such as the Orthodox Community - to reflect the secular- 
ized nature of ‘modern’ relations within and between states. 

The impact of the resulting campaign to remake religion in the 
Ottoman Empire reveals very clearly the transformative potential of 
Great Power diplomacy and of the modern state system itself on trans- 
national religious institutions in the nineteenth century. Too often, 
as Christopher Clark and Wolfram Kaiser have pointed out, historians 
and sociologists have treated debates over the place of religion in 
politics and society as though these were strictly internal affairs, in the 
spirit of Jules Ferry’s deux Frances enemies or Antonio Machado’s dos 
Espanas.®° To the extent that secularization is studied as a transnational 
phenomenon, it tends to be, as Hugh McLeod has noted, as ‘an inevi- 
table consequence of the processes of social development in modern 
societies’— particularly social differentiation, industrialization, and the 
spread of modern science.*! For political prelates like Patriarch Grigérios VI 
or Pope Pius IX, however, it would have seemed obvious that they 
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were victims of something more than circumstances, domestic politics, 
and those mysterious, autonomous processes that the ambassadors at 
the Constantinople Conference had referred to airily as le progrés des 
lumiéres et du temps. On the contrary, between 1839 and 1870 both men 
found themselves repeatedly checked by foreign statesmen (in many 
cases the same statesmen) pursuing deliberately secularizing agendas. 

The experiences of these prelates support C.A. Bayly’s observation 
that one of the central features of nineteenth-century history was the 
progressive and insistent manner in which ‘the European state and 
Western colonialism began to impose a new pattern of internationalism 
on the old world order’ — an order that had long consisted of overlap- 
ping imperial and religious ecumenes. Incorporation into the new inter- 
national community of sovereign states affected every aspect of life, 
imposing ‘its system of more rigidly bound territories, languages, and 
religious conventions on all international networks’.8* Among these 
effects, was the adoption of the axiom that a stable international order 
hinged upon its member states’ ability to render their own complex 
societies ‘legible’, rational, and therefore responsive to state direction.* 
Such an axiom, in turn, made it the duty of every state to clarify the 
boundaries that divided states, individuals, and social spheres of respon- 
sibility from every other. 

The new preoccupation with precisely defined boundaries, both 
territorial and figurative, meant that religious institutions too had to 
become ‘legible’ and answerable to temporal governments. Religious 
institutions continued, of course, to act across state borders and would 
do so with greater frequency as the century progressed — but always, as 
it were, with their state-issued passports in hand. Truly autonomous 
religious figures, the embodiments of what Gramsci dubbed ‘theocratic 
cosmopolitanism’, found themselves in the same suspect category as 
stateless and nomadic peoples. Governments increasingly viewed 
peripatetic religious figures like wandering monks, sufis, and pilgrims 
as intolerable until their relationship with the state had been rendered 
unambiguous and non-challenging.® As one French colonial adminis- 
trator recommended regarding the Sufi orders of West Africa, the central 
priority of any government must be to ‘reduce [religious organizations] 
to mere associations that are purely local and do not look abroad for 
their marching orders’.®° 

Once a clergy had been rendered loyal and submissive, new partner- 
ships with the state were not only possible but desirable. Whereas early 
modern governments in Europe had sought to achieve an exclusive 
identification with a single confession (producing a Catholic France and 
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an Anglican England, for example), already by the end of the eighteenth 
century exclusive confessionalization was passé: any religion could 
become a vehicle for state influence. The Russian government was typi- 
cal in its insistence both on an exclusive relationship with Orthodoxy 
and its right to turn Judaism, non-Chalcedonian Christianity, and even 
Islam into auxiliaries of the state and instruments of political influence 
abroad. The central consideration in each case was not creed, but loyalty 
and submission to the imperial centre. By the same token, the Russian 
government allowed no religious organization to function freely within 
its own borders — whether Orthodox, Catholic, or Muslim —- so long as 
the head of that organization resided beyond the tsar’s reach.*7 It is tell- 
ing, for example, that while Russian diplomacy vigorously promoted 
the ecumenical patriarchate’s claims to jurisdiction over the churches 
of the Balkans, no tsar offered to lead by example and return the 
Russian Church to its former dependence upon Constantinople. On the 
contrary, whenever Russia annexed new territories along the Black Sea 
littoral it promptly transferred local churches from patriarchal control 
to the Russian synod.** Russia’s support for the authority of the Phanar 
in the Balkans and its resistance to that same authority at home were 
premised on a single assumption: that transnational religious authori- 
ties sapped the sovereignty of temporal states in the interests of who- 
ever, ultimately, controlled them. 

It was therefore doubly the duty of temporal states - including the 
Ottoman Empire - to police religion constantly within their own bor- 
ders and to prevent clergymen from wielding temporal powers or acting 
in a disruptive manner abroad. Primates who evaded such supervision 
and governments that allowed or encouraged them posed real dangers 
to the international order, either actually or potentially. The problem 
for all of the Great Powers was, first, that most religious organizations 
aspired by their very nature to universality and resisted limitations on 
their sphere of activity. As Lord John Russell reminded his colleagues 
during parliamentary debates over the restoration of a Catholic diocesan 
hierarchy in England in 1850: ‘It is of the nature of all ecclesiastical bod- 
ies to attempt to trench on temporal matters’.8? The second problem for 
the Great Powers was that the converse of Russell’s maxim was just as 
true: that it was very much in the nature of temporal states to trench on 
religious matters. Not just Russia, but France, Austria, Spain, and Britain 
(and later Italy and Germany) clung to their religious protectorates and 
missions abroad, while seeking to make inroads into those of their rivals. 

The crisis over Orthodox Christendom in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury arose precisely out of these contradictory impulses concerning the 
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political uses of religion. On the one hand, all the Great Powers had 
compelling reasons to use religion as a means of promoting their influ- 
ence abroad, especially in hotly contested areas such as the Ottoman 
Empire. On the other hand, doing so brought European states into 
conflict with each other and undermined their own efforts to estab- 
lish a coherent system of international relations in which religion had 
been thoroughly domesticated and contained. The statesmen who 
represented the Ottoman, Russian, British, French, and Austrian gov- 
ernments in the mid-nineteenth century all wavered between these 
impulses in a manner that encouraged uncertainty, suspicion, and 
mutual recriminations. Ultimately, the Powers sought to settle their 
opposing visions of Orthodox Christendom by resorting to ultimatums 
and then to arms, thereby igniting what would become the most impor- 
tant European conflict of the century between Waterloo and Sarajevo. 
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